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Rrsearcues in Ecyret— UNIVERSAL 
CHARACTER. 
(Continued from No. 406, p- 12.) 
HE representation of names, hiero- 
elyphically, in Egypt, was not a 
matter of much difficulty : because each 
name expressing an object or quality, 
or deity, or combination of these, the 
characters, whether single or combined, 
for picturally representing It, existed in 
the language. Nothing, on the same 
principle, is easter, In modern heraldry 
(a fragment, doubtless, of the hierogly- 
phical language), than to represent, pic- 
turally, such names as Lion, Fou, Lam, 
Swan, &c. 

But the case would be different with 
regard to foreign names: because these 
latter only expressing a sound, and not 
an idea capable of pictural or conven- 
tional representation, some new pro- 
cess, for characterizing the person bear- 
ing it, in the hieroglyphical language, 
was requisite. The most obvious way 
was to represent by portrait; and this, 
we have no doubt, was done in some 
cases, or where it was possible to pun 
upon the name,—and to attach another 
idea, and consequently another picture, 
to the sound, than what appertained to 
it in the original language: and this is 
frequently done by Moses, and is looked 
upon as a species of cabala by the Rab- 
bins; ie, he translates the syllabic 
sound, or combined syllabic sounds, of 
a foreigner into Hebrew,—just as a 
Frenchman might do, who, being told 
that an Englishman’s name was Brown, 
should call him Le Brun; or, if Green, 
should call him Vert. 

But, neither of these processes were 
possible, except in very few cases : how, 
consequently, was the unideal sound 
attached to a foreigner’s name espe- 
cially, when foreigners came to rule in 
Egypt, to be described in writing ? We 

ave no doubt whatever, that this 
dilemma was solved precisely in the 
‘ame Way as it was done time immemo- 
“wheat that it produced the ear- 
the alphab wn the hieroglyphical to 
weal > etical character ; and that it 
, scr = — in whatever nation 
oo what M.Champol- 
correctly calls phonetic characters. 
ONTHLY Macazinr, No. 409. 


But, guiding our dissent by the Chi- 
nese analogy in question, we differ, both 
with Dr. Young, who interprets the 
Egyptian characters for names syllabi- 
cally, and with M. Champollion, who 
interprets them phonetically. We ap- 
prehend that each alphabetic consonant 
is expressed by two hieroglyphics, as in 
China,—on a model after which the 
Sanscrit alphabet was afterwards framed. 
One of these hieroglyphics represents 
an initial, the other a final sound,—as, 
Phong and Kon make Phon; T'sing and 
Kan, T’san: and thus the Chinese have 
created an alphabet which consists 
(leaving out the repeated consonants) 
of twenty-four letters, like most of the 
Europeans. This alphabet has a disad- 
vantage which resembles that which M. 
Champollion has collected from the 
hieroglyphics, in one respect, namely, 
that there are several characters (in 
some instances not less than sixteen) 
for one sound; and this is in favour of 
his system. But then the double sym- 
bol has only the power of a monosylla- 
ble; whereas, he imparts to words of 
two syllables the power of a single con- 
sonant, und represents it by a single 
symbol. In this, we infer that he is 
incorrect. For instance, it is unreason- 
able to imagine that the word Roman, 
expressed hieroglyphically by a single 
image, viz. a pomegranate, which _ it 
means should represenit only R, when 
there is the initial consonant M, as well 
as R, employed. And the multitude of 
characters which are oftentimes crowded 
into what Dr. Young calls a ring, but 


-which-we apprehend to be a shield, and 


the manner in which they are generally 
coupled therein, bears us out in our 
conjecture. 

The combination of the two forms of 
writing names, hieroglyphical (where 
the single or combined syllables would 
admit of it), and alphabetical (where 
they would not), we agree with Dr. 
Young, must throw great impediments 
in the way of elucidation. This plan 
the Chinese indiscriminately adopt; and 
so, it appears by the names published 
in the enchorial character in Dr. Young’s 
work, did the Egyptian. For example, 
were the Chinese to represent George, 
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Researches 


and if they knew the meaning of the 
name a husbandman, they would con- 
sider themselves at liberty to write it 
alphabetically, by breaking it up into 
three sylables, Ge-or-ge; which three 
syllables could not be expressed with 
less than six hieroglyphics, or else to 


consisting of man and field, and implying 
husbandman. The Egyptian hieroglyphic 
would not be very dissimilar to express 
the same thing. 

But this does not present so great a 
difficulty as the fact, that the enchorial 
character differed, not only from the 
hieroglyphical, as modern manuscript 
differs from print, but that the latter, as 
is the case in China, has certain solemn 
and ancient turns of expression, distin- 
guishing it from the vulgar or demotic. 
Another main difficulty is, as we stated 
above, that sometimes the pictural writ- 
ing and the alphabetic were employed 
together,—as, for instance, in the name 


of Ammon, written enchorially (> and 


evidently a debased representation of 


the hieroglyphic of the Deity rk) 


consisting of a dird and a vase. Now, 
this hieroglyphic enters into the compo- 
sition of the name Ammonorytius ; and, 
accordingly, it forms the two first 


characters, as WEDS (2 —the latter 


sounds being expressed alphabetically. 
But, again, it enters equally into the 
name Ammonius:— but, in this case, 
the whole is written alphabetically, 


Viwol32>- Indeed, it appears 


that the Egyptians must have used, in 
some cases, a newly-invented character 
to express sound, and, in others, a 
vitiated form of the original hierogly- 
phic, such as most of the Chinese letters 
are. In this, too, the Chinese differ 
from them, employing the same symbol, 
so vitiated, both for alphabetical and 
hieroglyphical purposes. Thus, the 
name of Osiris is writen enchorially 


fo but hieroglyphically i? —that of 
Thoyth B enchorially, but, hiero- 


glyphically, iti ¢. Some of the 


names bear a resemblance, as that of 


Berenice, IQA) to the 
Gents). tn this, 


—_— 


picture the meaning thus: — 


pi 





original form, 


Sie 


in Egypt. (May | 


the female termination ¢ or q @ . 


§ 


distinguishably converted, in the running 


hand, to I<: the Ibis, to 2: the 


emblem of water, to AS ; the feather 


to HE the basket, to Ly. -3: 


generally, there is not the slight 
trace of a resemblance: frequently, j; 
the enchorial writing, there are yor 
characters employed than in the arche. 
type,—as, frequently, there are mor 
characters employed to express a shor 
name than a long one; and, what is stil 
more discouraging to ,the systematizer, 
names almost the same, as Chapo-crates 
Chapo-chonsis—as Pe-tentemis and Po- 
tentemis—as Peto-phois and Peto-sitis— 
as Pyrrha and Pyrrhius,—are expressel 
in characters entirely dissimilar, initial, 
medial and final. 

From this we infer, that the work of 
interpretation is yet to do, and that 
neither Akerblad, Dr. Young, nor Chan- 
pollion, have established their respec- 
tive themas satisfactorily. That 0! 
Champollion, indeed, is liable to one 
strong and _ striking objection,—that, 
conceding to us, or any one, the ful 
licence of his dissimilar, yet symphonelic, 
characters,—and any given name, evel 
those of George the Fourth, or Lous 
the Eighteenth, may be found upon an} 
given Egyptian monument,—a danget- 
ous controul over history and authority, 
to yield into the hands of any enthusias- 
tic speculator. 

Let us proceed from the Phonetic t0 
the Hieratic character; and here, though 
in the dark as to the meaning of most 
of the signs, we have, at least, plain- 
sailing before us, and this certain pole- 
star to guide us, that the Hierocracy ol 
China and Egypt, though they have dit- 
fered in the conventional signs the) 
chose to affix to the same things, must 
in inventing their written language (that 
of China is strictly so, as much as the 
“universal character” which Bishep 
Wilkins proposes), must have been 
compelled, by the unchangeable natute 
of the simple elements of grammar, te 
resort to the same process, This ash 
cess (and it is a theory which the wine 
of this explained, fifteen years 420; =* 
lecture at Scots-hall), we apprehene, 
was something of the following descrip 
tion, and a practical universal charact e 
might be, at any time, modelled on the 
same plan. A visible object is frst re- 


: “4g This 
presented picturally, as a Wins. . 1s 
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The verb to wing, or fly, another 


war. r 
s the same character, with a 


step, Wa 
simple mark of accentuation (say # ); 


the adjective winged, or flighty, requires 


w ™ eae 
another accent ( ); the adverb fightily, 


aa nae ~ err 
a third (3 ). All that is necessary to 


complete the simple grammar of a pri- 
mitive language,—and that is strictly 
the case with the Chinese and Hebrew 
languages, in which latter, seven signs 
perform all the purposes of grammatical 
iaflexion,—is, to invent other marks, for 
the plural number, fer degrees of com- 
parison, for the pronouns relative and 
possessive, for the past and present 
tenses of the verb, and for the active 
aud passive participles. For instance: 


Wings, 45: an indefinite number of 


‘ss 
wings, A a; more winged, ay’; most 


winged, J®: T wing, thou wing’st, &c. 


ase 
J ; &c. 


The passive form of the verb, <} , to de 


e0 
I did wing, 3 ; J shall wing, 


. . . Ld . 
winged. The passive participle, winged, 


q.— Any number of philosophers 
een 
might create a universal character on 


this principle, as the Egyptians and 
Chinese certainly did;—and we have 
little or no doubt, that the following 
‘igus, constantly found among the 
hicroglyphics, were inflexions of the 
grammatical nature proposed :— 


dea 


Bb 4 
Row 
She 


There is a difficulty, however, to be 
mastered, ia deciphering, as there was 
inventing. When we see a hawk,a 
dog, or a house, among the-sacred cha- 
facters, we may presume that their pri- 
nitive meaning was a hawk, a dog, or a 
house. Theological meanings were also, 
doubtless, metaphorically attached to 
them; and in this new ‘case, perhaps, 
sone accentuation was employed. Imi- 
‘ative representation, however, of the 
ost unartificial kind, was (as we have 
seen) used in China and in Egypt,—and 
"7 lar, the languages of the two coun- 
‘tes resemble each other. 

Rinna se signs we have referred 
ee oe lastances of water, head, moon, 
— Car, field, &c.&c. Combined pic- 
naa cake, meant me bee 

> € Instances of ¢éear, 
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;; the substantive, the first step in gram- farmer, &c. To the tropical signs of 
5 the: 


both (that is to say, where an idea is 
expressed by a physical object or objects, 
true or false), we have adverted, in the 
Egyptian instance of beneficent—in the 
Chinese instance of quiet. Here the 
difficulty of the decipherer must begin : 
because these tropical combinations 
must naturally be formed by local habits, 
customs, caprices, and even philosophi- 
cal prejudices. They are so in the case 
of China, generally speaking: though 
the idea to be employed by the charac- 
ter, is, im many instances, sufficiently 
manifested by the physical image ; and 
would be more obvious, did the Chinese 
image preserve, as in Egypt, its original 
form. We will support our argument 
by the following hieroglyphical combi- 
nations in the Chinese language :— 

Vovuste (like our Sitver-roneue), 
mouth and gold. A TemPier is composed 
of earth and measure. To express 
Poetry, the symbol of words is added: 
so that Portry means, as it did origi- 
nally in Greece, inspired words. We 
might protract this investigation much 
farther; but we will conclude it, by 
shewing another difficulty in the inter- 
preter’s way, which, doubtless, applied 
equally to China, namely, the adaptation 
of local customs, proverbs, supersti- 
tions, and philosophical prejudices, to a 
great numer of the symbols. For ex- 
ample,—the sign ForrIGNER is com- 
posed of Jong and bow, expressive, pro- 
bably, of the first invaders; a Disrricr, 
or Parisu, is composed of a hundred 
and men; S#ame, from séfop and ear; 
Joy, from mouth and rice ; Writina, of 
knife, string and bamboo; Music, of 
wood, silken strings and sound; a nail 
and words, A BARGAIN; Srrire, of three 
and woman; GovernMENT, Of bamboo 
and stroke ; high and horse make Provup! 
mountain and words, Boastinc ! 

The following contain axioms, as well 
as express ideas :— 

A mouth and sage, make Happiness ; 
a woman and an inner apartment, QuIET ; 
a woman under corn, or in the grave, 
Ease. ‘J'wo moons, ironically, compose 
the character of a Frienp. To Fiat- 
rER, is represented by the characters of 
words and fo lick; and Fickiengss, of 
girl and thought. 

If capricious emblems, like these, 
were used in Egypt, the hope of dis- 
covering them, without references to 
the dictionaries of a living people, is 
out of the question: indeed, there is 
sufficient evidence, from analogy, that 
no such analytical arrangement could 
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be made, with reference to the Hieratic 
characters, though it was possible with 
regard to the Enchorial: and we think 
that some such means, of fixing the 
meaning of that more depraved hiero- 
glyphical writing, was resorted to:— 
hence, perhaps, the necessity of invent- 
ing the Enchorial character, as: well as 
the difficulty of making it quadrate, 
either with alphabetical or hieroglyphi- 
cal analysis. 

We have remarked, that the Chinese 
written language bears evident marks of 
being invented by a body ef Literati, 
and is, in reality, the much-sought-for 
“Universat or PurtLosopnicat Cua- 
RAcTER.” We should add, that it was 
only philosophical as far as the limited 
notions of the inventors extended; and 
so, it may safely be surmised, was the 
Egvptian. Its general classification of 
things, qualities and ideas under sepa- 
rate heads, which serve as keys to the 
whole class, is indeed philosophical, and 
agrees with the system which Bishop 
Wilkins proposed. But the particular 
arrangement of the matters under their 
appropriated keys, is, generally speak- 
ing, highly unphilosophical. A deep ex- 
amination into this arrangement would 
lead us too far: and we only allude to 
the principle of it, in order to demon- 
strate, that antiquarians who labour at 
interpreting the combined symbols of 
the hieroglyphics, must guide themselves 
through the labyrinth of images by a 
similar clue. Thus, under the key tree, 
twelve hundred characters are arranged; 


and, of course, the symbol is always 


found in union with those characters, 
either above, below, or on one of the 
sides, That this number, as the leading 
sign, implies every species of tree, and 
every sort of wood, is not surprising ; 
neither is there any objection to the 
same number being arranged under the 


character for hand ‘aL Since it implies, 


not only all that can be done by the 
hand, but is used, in half the instances, 
metaphorically, For the same reason, 
eight hundred are arranged under heart, 
because that symbol is made to repre- 
sent all the passions and affections of 
the human being. To this there is no 
great objection on the score of scientific 
analysis ; but the error lies in employing 
things as keys, or genera, such as 
Jish, metals, Jeathers, skins, which ought 
to be classed under genera themselves. 
T ‘wid tha ane wi mn oe 

v ay, unquestionably, be 
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done, we are not sanguine as to a» 

entirely successful Interpretation of the 

hieroglyphical language. Whatever Suc. 

cess is to be obtained, is, we venture to 

think, attainable only by the rule: y, 

have laid down. At all events, if the 

main object of inquiry baffle investig,. 
tion, it may happen to the research—y; 
it happened to the two sons of the ol 
man in the fable,—although the ima. 
nary treasure is not to be found, many 
interesting facts, in Egyptian history 
and science, may be brought to light, 
and the antiquarian fields of literature 
may be rendered more rich and fruit. 
ful, by the labour and industry en. 
ployed. 

—_-— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sir: 
N the Review of Lord John Rus. 
sell’s Memoirs of Europe, in yout 
preceding Supplement (see p. 582), in 
speaking of the circumstances that pre- 
served this country from falling into 
despotism in the age of Henry VIII. and 
the Tudors, you place great stress upon 
the pecuniary dependence of the Crown 
on the votes of parliament. And, sup- 
posing the parliament to be dependent, 
in its turn, upon the people, this may be 
the best of all securities. The throne, 
which is independent in its resources, 
is necessarily above the restraints of law. 
Its despotism may be somewhat civilized 
by traditionary customs ; but, It 1s €vl- 
dently as despotic as it may choose — 
This suggests to me a question, whic 
may, perhaps, display more of the ee 
lousy of a liberty-boy, than of ¢ . 
knowledge of a politician— name'y : 
there no lurking danger hid beneat ‘ 
parade of those expanding streets om 
architectural splendours which dail) 
amuse our eyes? These ——— 
principally, Iunderstand, are taking p “ 
upon Crown-lands, which, if I _— 
not, are sources of unvoted revenues “ 
the throne. An enormous increase of the 
rent-roll of these Crown: lands results, 
as I understand, from these improve 
ments ; and where they may stop, : 
certainly not very easy to OF on 
Will any of your better informed ¢c “ 
respondents be kind enough to — 
me, how far I am right in the supp” 
tion that this increase of ground-rent 
Crown-lands does really go to the aus 
mentation of an independent or — 
revenue; and, if so, to what ogg 7 
amount such augmentation may W 
mately extend.—Yours, &c. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 

Of the INFLUENCE of Earty Impres- 

“sions on the Future CHARACTER. 

By Tuomas JARROLD, M. p.— Read 

before the Literary and Philosophical 

Society of Manchester. 

(Continued from No. 408, page 196.) 

We have mentioned the second stage 
of civilization, that of shepherds; and 
now inquire, how far early impressions 
constitute their character. 

The nations that overran the Roman 
empire illustrate this subject. They 
not only had flocks, but they also prac- 
tised a rude and imperfect husbandry ; 
the task was irksome, and before them 
lay the rich provinces of the Roman 
empire! they thirsted for conquest, to 
relieve themselves from the toils of agri- 
culture; they succeeded, and trampled 
under their feet all that was elegant and 
refined: they were too low in civiliza- 
tion to comprehend their worth. Some 
of the tribes that embarked in this 
enterprize lived almost under the walls 
of the capital, and had become familiar 
with all the customs of the Romans. 
They had seen the productions of their 
industry, and had witnessed the endear- 
ments and blandishments of their state 
of society; but all they saw was foreign 
to their feelings and their desires, and 
excited no interest. Rome sent them 
ambassadors, and maintained a friendly 
intercourse with them, but they never 
adopted a Roman custom. Had these 
Vandals been open to the influence of 
reason—had they even been susceptible 
of impressions, after those of infancy, 
they must have civilized: every thing 
around them was capable of instructing, 
or of exciting admiration ; and had this, 
in any degree, been the case, one person 
would have imitated one object ; a se- 
cond would have been charmed with 
another; ideas would have been ex- 
changed, and the mind strengthened by 
this collision of thought—by this direc- 
tion of the judgment. No two persons 
see objects in the same light, who see 
‘0 as to be interested by them. But the 
mmd of the Vandal was sealed; no 
thought conld enter it, and be made his 
own, The impressions of the child 
formed the character of the man: blind, 
'eadlong and morose, reason was in 
subjection to the instinct. 
ann with the indifference and 
wr me of the Vandal, are the anxious 
nse ee exclamations of the 
nation oe tivated peasants of a civilized 
will b 0 @ visit to a city. A few only 

© so absorbed by their first im- 
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pressions as to return to their hamlet 
without having seen something to ad- 
mire: others would be charmed with 
every thing, and desire to remain. Had 
a few Vandals felt thus, Rome had not 
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been conquered. I ask, why there ex- 
ists so great a difference in persons 
equally-unlettered ? The advantages of 
instruction of the Vandal have been 
greater than those of the peasant, be- 
cause he had visited Rome. The peasant 
prefers the kitchen to the parlour, as 
his residence; but the Vandal rejects 
the bed: the peasant fills one station in 
society, which he quits by degrees, and 
ascends in social habits; the Vandal re- 
jects the bed, and pertinaciously ad- 
heres to customs, which place him only 
one degree above the brute in the com- 
forts and accommodations of life. The 
creat difference in the two characters, is 
in their first impressions—in that bent 
and turn of mind, which their parents 
imposed in their infancy. The difference 
between the child and the man, in neither 
case, is very great: they both know, at 
six years old, all they know at forty; 
the growth of the body has only enabled 
them to practise what they know, and 
to pursue what they desire. But, in the 
one case, the impressions are few and 
instinctive; in the other, they are 
more in number, and consequently more 
diversified ; and thus the mind is not so 
completely closed. 

But we quit the hunter and the shep- 
herd, with minds incapable of emulation, 
and advance another step in the pro- 
gress of civilization. Here Russia, 
Madagascar, and part of Africa, present 
themselves. In these countries, civiliza- 
tion is sufficiently known to be desired. 
Reason has more influence, and conse- 
quently the mind is more at liberty.. The 
first impressions are more varied and 
more expanded, and directed more to 
personal exertion than to selfish feeling : 
consequently the mind is not bound 
down to barbarism; but, as the child 
grows up, he is enamoured of the civili- 
zation he does not possess, and, there- 
fore, is open to instruction. It is not 
the age of reason, but of imitation—a 
period through which all civilized na- 
tions have passed. Nothing is origi- 
nated—but every thing is copied: they 
honour, and therefore imitate, the indi- 
vidual who has been better instructed 
than themselves. It is an age when 


merit is more respected than in any 
other. The king of Madagascar has sent 
several youth to this country for instruc- 


tion; three of them are placed “— 
the 
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the care.of my friend, Dr. Clunie, They 
have acquired a knowledge of our lan- 
guage; they imitate our manners, and 
copy every thing they are desired. In 
school talents, they equal the European 
children of the same age; but their first 
impressions were received in Madagas- 
car; and though they were not more 
than nine years old when they arrived 
in England, they have not lost their 
national character,—and national cha- 
racter is dependent on early: impres- 
sions. They take a certain station 
among their school-fellows ; and though 
there is much affection felt for them, 
and much attention paid them, yet 
there is a want of assimilation ;— 
they and their school-fellows are evi- 
dently of two countries, and have been 
brought up under different impressions. 
But these countries have broken the 
fetters of instinct, and will, ere long, 
present themselves to the world in all 
the diversified characters and capacities 
of their race. 

Instinct gives but one impression— 
forms but one character: reason varies 
with every individual, and with the same 
individual in different stages of his life, 
and gives a new hemisphere to man, 
Reason, acting above instinct, adds 
thought to thought, with a ratio in- 
creasing with the increase of popula- 
tion; in other words, as wants increase. 
Mr. Malthus has overlooked this prin- 
ciple in nature. That gentleman reasons 
on an increase of numbers, without ap- 
parently knowing that when this cir- 
cumstance takes place, it is always 
attended by an enlargement of the 
mind, which directs to the means of 
meeting the increase. 

I have not particularized the influence 
of early impressions on the nations just 
mentioned, because the character of a 
people so far advanced in civilization as 
they, is more complex than in a more 
barbarous age: but, to meet the subject 
fully, I have included the semi-barba- 
rous with the civilized, and have taken 
our own country as the example. I may 
here remark, that, when early impressions 
are mentioned, it is intended to be un- 
derstood, that influence which the men- 
tal and moral character of the individual 
who has the care of a child has on its 
instinctive faculty ; this influence I limit 
to the sixth vear, 

Before entering upon this 
subject, I remark that the 
siamo, ant apltion in 

Ua; Ing the interest of our off- 
spring, and of eur country, 


part of the 
question is 
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The moral influences which contr; 
bute to the formation of the characte 
of a civilized people, may be all oo. 
prised under early impressions, here. 
ditary dispositions, and education, Of 
the influence of early impressions ye 
have an instance, in the child that from 
its feebleness has excited great matern;| 
sympathy and care, and who has bee 
unable to amuse itself with the toys 
which captivate other children. The 
unpression which such receive is never 
effaced ; health may return to the con. 
stitution, but the mind will retain its 
sedateness. Prudence, circumspection 
and care will characterize the indivi 
dual. A ricketed child is seldom, if 
ever, an enterprizing man. The chil- 
dren of endowed schools, who have 
been selected from the most indigent 
of the community, seldom attain conse- 
quence in society. They receive ample 
instruction, are excited by all the em- 
lation, and by all the collision of intel- 
lect a public education creates, yet ther 
character is built on the impressions re- 
ceived in the first years of their exist- 
ence, and they grow up common men; 
their first impressions comprize all they 
care to possess. Another illustration 
is derived from those domestic servants 
who leave home at the early age of 
twelve or fourteen. At this period the 
mind is open to instruction, and the 
basis of the character, it is commonly 
supposed, is not laid. The circum- 
stances in which these young persons 
are placed contribute to their com 
fort, and must tend to wean them from 
the loveof home. They are better fed, 
better lodged and clothed; they, ae 
treated with kindness, and their situa 
tion gives to them an education calcus 
lated to elevate their minds, if elevation 
were possible. After living severa! 
years thus cireumstanced, they mart); 
and return to the cottage life, without 
repining at the change, or attempline 
to alter any of its circumstances; NO" 
thing is embellished by them, nothing 
imitated; their manners were sarge 
to suit their situation, but were ee 
natural, because they did not assimlai? 
with their first impressions, and 7" 
abandoned, with all the circumstanc® 
of affluence, for that which app 
like penury, but to them is happines*- be 
Another class of servants 15 ° 
tained from families who have sec? gol 
ter days, and who have received 500 
education, and for some gunk 
sustained a degree of respectabl sa 
Suppose these to succeed the forme 


and. 
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and, like them, marry cottagers. From 
the first day of their entering their new 
residence, the different effect of early 
impressions will be manifested ; the air 
and style of their dwelling will bespeak 
the order of their minds; those who, 
-. their better days, found them their 
is, find them so still; there exists 
the same method, the same taste, the 
same expression of character, the same 
views of propriety, the samé sense of 
honour; they have lost nothing by ser- 
vitude, the others have gained nothing ; 
both return to, and act upon, their first 
impressions. Should these facts appear 
to be confined to too low a class of so- 
ciety, let me ask by what means Greece 
and Rome attained their eminence ? 
Thev had not the influence of a religion 
intellectual and holy; they had not the 
same facilities of education; yet their 
histories alone are read as inspiring 
sentiments of patriotism and mental 
dignity. Rome rose, in 700 years, from 
barbarism to her meridian splendour. 
Greece rose more slowly. But Europe, 
at the present day, with every advan- 
taze of accumulated knowledge, and 
with the aid of the printing press, Is un- 
equal to them. I ask for the cause ? 
Have we not neglected the first move- 
ments of the mind? They inspired 
their children with a thirst for lonour- 
able distinction, which increased with 
their growth; we depend on the cor- 
rections of a school, and then the hour 
ls past to form more than half charac- 
ters. I ask again, what gave the an- 
cients their decision of character? It 
was not their religion—for it was with- 
out precept. It was not envy, or am- 
bition, or imitation —for all around them 
were barbarians, It was not a know- 
ledge of letters and the arts—for they, 
il a great measure, created them. It 
Was not their laws—for they did not 
comprehend the subject. What then 
was it? T answer, it was the force and 
permanency of early impressions — it 
Was the influence of the nursery. The 
Roman matrons gave to Rome her em- 
pire: they formed and unfolded the 
_ of their children; the first ray 
—e them emanated from the 
ee and bore her character; the 
te up in its own likeness, the 
’ ‘llient ya ome the oak. From this 
meh aly we must turn the eye 
aan oe of an opposite cha- 
force ‘of — c strongly illustrates the 
duleed child. impressions—I mean in- 

“children, Those who are brought 
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up by good-tempered persons are affable, 
prepossessing and courteous; others, 
less favourably circumstanced, are more 
grossly vicious; but both are useless 
and degraded members of society. In- 
stinct uncontrouled, undirected, has 
governed their infancy: and, now, it 
governs the man; selfishness, insensi- 
bility and indolence constitute their 
character ; education gives them a po- 
lish, but it does not correct their dis- 
position, which was irrevocably fixed 
before education was commenced. I 
pity such chilcren, and I lament that 
they are so numerous: a spoiled child 
is a destroyed man. Were there no 
other example, I would bring forward 
this unhappy class of our fellow crea- 
tures, and challenge the ablest rea- 
soner to overthrow the principles ad- 
vanced: their lamentable case sets the 
question of the influence of early im- 
pressions on the minds of the children 
of civilized parents entirely at rest. 

Another influence that operates in 
the formation of character is hereditary 
disposition. This part of the constitu- 
tion of man is common to the savage 
and the civilized: in both ranks, the 
temper, the talents and the figure are 
generally admitted to be by descent. 
But I go farther, and contend that in- 
dividuals and communities are physi- 
cally qualified for the station in which 
they are born, and which they occupy: 
in other words, that they possess a con- 
stitutional aptitude, an organization, 
which favours certain dispositions of 
the mind. The wealthy inhabitants of 
St. Petersburg are as well supplied with 
schoolmasters as those of London; and 
their early impressions may be as well 
directed; but the disposition and cha- 
racter of the Russian is very unlike that 
of the Londoner. Admitting that the 
circumstances of their lives are the 
same, their hereditary dispositions pro- 
duce two distinct characters. The 
children of Foundling Hospitals are re- 
ported to rise into respectability more 
frequently than those of Blue Coat 
Schools, although their advantages have 
not been greater. If this be the case, 
it must be occasioned by a difference in 
their descent. 

But the express idea I wish to con- 
vey, will be more clearly understood by 
an appeal to analogy. All animals are 
capable of being domesticated: and, 
when this has been accomplished, the 
race remains so. The mere circum- 


stance of domestication supposes a phy- 
sical 
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tains an hereditary stability. In this 
way, civilization is effected. An in- 
crease of wants, natural or artificial, 
calls forth new feelings and new dispo- 
sitions, which generate a new character ; 
and this, experience teaches us, will, in 
a few generations, become hereditary ; 
and an appropriate station in society 
is filled. Civilization could not exist, 
if acquired dispositions did not become 
hereditary. Were cll children born 
with one constitutional character, with 
that, for instance, of a New Zealander, 
or an American Indian, in that state 
the world would ever remain. The cir- 
cumstance of education is not sufficient 
to effect a change from barbarism to re- 
finement; it must be aided by the here- 
ditary propensity. The young of a par- 
tridge, however brought up and trained, 
are wild, and so would be the children 
of a barbarian. 

To avoid the imputation of confound- 
ing hereditary dispositions with early 
impressions, I again appeal to analogy. 
An animal which has been domesticated, 
and has an hereditary tameness, has 
also an hereditary disposition and cha- 
racter, proper to its species and to it- 
self. A kitten, bred in a barn, is not 
wild, but is very unlike, in disposition, to 
a kitten made the plaything of children. 
The docility of the one, and the shyness 
of the other, arises from early impres- 
sions made on the instinctive faculty, 
and is accidental; but the disposition to 
domestication is hereditary: and this, 
both have in an equal degree. Reverse 
their bringing up, and that which is do- 
cile would be shy, but still would retain 
the hereditary disposition to domesti- 
cation: the degree of docility is acci- 
dental, the domestic disposition here- 
ditary. 

We have, also, illustrations of the same 
combination of influences in the history 
of our own race. The Jesuits formed 
the inhabitants of Paraguay into regular 
settlements; children were born and 
educated there, and the whole esta- 
blishment obtained, even from Voltaire, 
the character of being highly moral, and 
very amiable and unofiending ; — but 
when the Jesuits were driven away, the 
people dispersed, and, dividing them- 
selves into tribes, buried their former 
babits and avocations. The hereditary 
disposition, the original character, pre- 
vailed over early impressions and the 
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sical change to have taken place: the 
wild animal becomes tame, and imparts 
its acquired disposition, and thus it at- 


[May | 
influence of education. The people haa 
not been a sufficient time under the 
government of the Jesuits for g physics 
change to have been effected; an, 
therefore, a disposition to civilizatio, 
had not become hereditary, and was no: 
propagated: it died with that gene. 
ration. 

Another similar illustration, E borroy 
from the irruption of the barbarians 
into Europe. Greece, from that period 
to the present, has been trodden dow) 
and degraded; she became ignorant, 
but not barbarous; her hereditary cho. 
racter never died: for at the watch 
word of liberty the nation rose, and 
rivalled, in patriotic deeds, the feats of 
their most splendid days. Spain and 
Algiers have never been so much op: 
pressed, nor so highly civilized; and, 
therefore, feel not like Grecians, 1 
early impressions they, probably, arc 
not very dissimilar; but their hereditary 
dispositions place them on different 
levels. 

But I must hasten to the third infl- 
ence on character— Education. Men 
of every country are capable, almost 
equally capable, of receiving instruction. 
A Russian may be made as good a 
classic as an Englishman; for the me- 
mory is equally good in both, and in- 
struction is little more than an appeal 
to this faculty. But information 1s not 
civilization. The Madagascar lads, be- 
fore mentioned, will return home well 
informed ; but their civilization will, 
a great measure, be the same as a0 
they landed in this country. 7 “ 
habits and their pleasures will be those 
of Madagascar; their education will “ 
only so far valuable as it will enab e 
the people to supply their ees 
if they have any unsupplied. a 
knowledge will not make them wa 
in feeling and in character they are “* 
dagascan; and education cannot erat 
cate the character. To illustrate ene 
fully my meaning, I select two — 
a gentleman who have received the = 
early impressions. The one shall rece r 
a finished, the other a plain educatio! ; 
and I ask if the difference thus effect 
will not be more in the manners . 
the judgment of the individual ; Pr 
cation is relied upon as a remedy for ‘ 
the errors of the bringing-up; aus 
influence is superficial, and 1s cay 
down by early impressions, or ery “4 
dispositions: it gives an artificial, rt 
ther than an actual character. idee 
polish of the gentleman may be ac 
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-o the learning of the scholar, and be 
calls the covering of deceit. LEduca- 
a may conceal, as well as — 
disposition : it may screen, as we as 
a fraud. Education does not 
ht principles, or asound judg- 
ment; the most learned men are not 
distinguished for practical wisdom, 

But, although education be of less 
ice than some apprehend, it is 
a powerful engine in forming the cha- 
racter of a people. When properly di- 
rected, it brings to its aid, or creates, 
early impressions and hereditary dispo- 
sitions—a happy combination of which 
forms the great man; the benefactor of 
his species. But, it I wish that educa- 
tion be not over-rated, I am far from 
under-rating its benefits. It is the right 
arm of the understanding; it gives to 
nan an elevation among his equals; it 
isa powerful agent in civilizing a coun- 
try; it puts man into possession of the 
property God has given him; and that 
property is the world. It places before 
him the beauties of nature, connected 
with the wisdom of the Creator; it 
manifests the blessedness of existence, 
and excites a desire for immortality ; it 
creates and gives efficiency to early im- 
pressions and hereditary dispositions, 
It was education that gave to Spartans 
their character ;—and, if we would give 
the English nation a higher character 
than Sparta could obtain, establish infant 
schools. By this means, the instinctive 
character of our children may be chas- 
tened and refined, and the nation rescued 
from an opprobrium, which no nation 
ever knew before—the opprobrium of 
having prisons filled with children; a 
circumstance, which it is impossible 
should happen, if early impressions had 
hot erased the natural feelings of in- 
fancy. By the Chinese laws, the parent 
is punishable who brings up children 
who prove bad members ef society : and 
hence China has escaped the degrada- 
tion which has been reserved for our 
day and our country. Sunday-schools 
have been tried, and crime still increases, 
and will increase, so long as the years 
0 childhood are spent as we witness 
them, Infant schools promise a mighty 
aid in accomplishing a change of cha- 
racter; and to the devisor of that plan 
the world is greatly indebted ; and should 
it be PR * . s 
-y pursued with the spirit, and be 
tolowed with the success, which may 
aitly be anticipated, his name will be 
‘serving of a place among the greatest 
benefactors of mankind. 
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The Axatomy of Serecu.—No. III. 
Primary OrGans or Voice. 
(Continued from No. 408, page 196.) 


l. The first of these—Tur TRUE 
Larynx, or mouth of the glottis, is 
the primary cause of all musical modu- 
lation, whether in speech or in sone: 
for being so constructed as, within cer- 
tain physical limits, to enlarge or con- 
tract, at will (either by perceptible, or 
imperceptible gradations) the aperture 
of the glottis—and, consequently, to 
modify the resistance to the egress of 
the breath impelled: it renders, there- 
by, the sounds of the voice either 
sharper or deeper in their pitch (that is 
to say in the language of the gamut, 
either high or low); or more acute or 
grave in their inflections.* 

The larynx, or aperture of the glot- 
tis, Is surrounded by five cartilages ; 
one of which constitutes 

2. Tur Vatve. It is placed over 
the mouth of the larynx, and is called 
the Epictorris. It performs the de- 
fensive office of closing the passage to 
the lungs, in the act of swallowing; and 
the elocutionary office of stopping the 
passage of the stream of voice, when 
any abrupt suspension of the primary 
vibrations is required: an office gene- 
rally, but eroneously, supposed—to be 
exclusively assigned to the organs of 
the mouth, that form the consonant 
elements.t 

3. The other cartilages (whose bar- 
barous names would distress the ears 
and perplex the organs of every one 

but 





* The terms “high and low”’ should not 
be used as synonimous with acute and 
grave. The former relate to pitch—as 








is high, and is low; but 








the latter relate to the motion; as (to 
exemplify by extreme instances) the slide 


Pe would be acute, from whatever 








part of the gamut it began, and the slide 
— would be grave, although it began 











at the top of the scale, and never de- 
scended so low as the pitch from whence 
the acute, in the former example, began to 
ascend, or even that at which its ascent 
concluded. 

+ If the generally-received theory be 
correct in this particular, how is it that we 
come to a sudden close upon a full vowel, 
and with open mouth ? 
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but the professed anatomist) constitute 
that knot or protuberance, at the upper 
part of the throat, so conspicuous in 
the male subject; and which some of 
our old fanciful anatomists (by an ob- 
vious allusion) have called the Pomum 
Apami, or Apam’s Apple :* an organ 
which, by its action and re-action, 
forms the alternation of heavy and light 
sound (the thesis and arsis of the Greek 
grammarians) in the cadences of the 
voice; and which constitute the natural 
basis of all our perceptions of cadence 
and rhythmus, in spoken language and 
in song. 

These cartilages (or at least those 
two of them that form the front of the 
throat) are sufficiently exposed, both to 
the sense of touch and of vision, to fall 
under tolerably accurate examination 
in the living subject. Dissection, in- 
deed, does not carry us so much fur- 
ther, as to enable us to discover the 
exact mode of that action and re-action, 
or pulsation and remission, by which 
the phenomena, I ascribed to them, is 
produced ; but that such pulsation and 
remission does, in reality, take place, 
during the exertions of the voice (whe- 
ther in cadences of continued speech or 
of song) is sufficiently obvious; and 
diligent observation will, I think, con- 
vince us, that these alterations are co- 
incident with certain primary, indis- 
pensable and obvious alternations of the 
voice, in such successive utterance: an 








* The entire organ is thus described by 
anatomists :—** The larynx is composed of 
five cartilages. The uppermost of these is 
placed over the glottis, or mouth of the 
larynx, and is called epiglottis, which per- 
forms the office of closing the passage to 
the lungs in the act of swallowing. At 
the sides of the glottis are placed the two 
arytenoide cartilages. The anterior and 
larger part of the larynx is made up of two 
cartilages, one of which is called thyroides 
or scutiformis, from its being shaped like a 
buckler; and the other crycoides annularis 
from its resembling a ring. Both these 
cartilages may be felt immediately under 
the skin, at the fore part of the throat 
Where the thyroides forms an eminence 
called pomum Adami. All these cartilages 
are united to each other by means of very 
elastic ligamentous fibres ; and are enabled, 


by the assistance of their several muscles 
to dilate or ¢ 


ontract the passage of the 
larynx, and to perform that variety of mo- 
tion Which seems to point out the larynx 
as the principal organ of voice; for when 
the air passes out through a wound in the 
trachea, it produces no sound.” — Encyc, 


Brit, 
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alternation, which I conceive to hare 
been designated by the Greek grams, 
rians, by the terms thesis and org 
(corresponding with the posing api 
rising of musicians); and to which, ir 
imitation of Mr. Steele, I assign the 
simple English names of heavy aj 
licht.+ 

To this organ, then, (the pomyy 
adami) are to be assigned the importan: 
functions of determining, by the voluy. 
tary force, quantum and momentum o' 
tis pulsations, the degree of force, « 
power, in the original impulse of every 
vocal sound—the alterations and marked 
varieties of heavy and light in the succes 
sions of those sounds—and the rapidity or 
slowness with which those characteristic 
alternations should succeed to each other. 

The implements already described 
give to the human, and to other voices, 
the powers and properties of a canular 
instrument; but it has, also, other ap- 
paratus that superadd the expression 
which belongs to stringed instruments, 
and enable it to approximate to the harp 
as well as the organ—the viol, as well 
as the flute: namely, 


4, Tue Mvscurar Fisres ano Li- 
GAMENTs, connected with the apparatus 
already described ; and which not only 
officiate in directing the motions of those 
essential members of the larynx, but 
also, by their tension and vibrations, 1 
modifying still further the primary m- 
pulses of sound, and imparting to them 
a specific character. 

Such is the complicated organ, an 
whose impulses depend the primary - 
most important characteristics of voca 
sound ! Nor 


+ Prosopra Rationa.is.—Mr. Steele 
with great precision and felicity of mn 
tion, has marked the existence of re 
ternations ; but, overlooking the — 
cause from which they proceed, has _ 
them rather as varieties introduced by 
tion and taste, than as the ——— * 
the successive action and reaction _ 
upon our organs by the indispensable — 
of nature. Prior to my meeting with F ad 
Steele’s book, I had contiadistinguis 
these syllabic alternations by the = 
pulsative and remiss : indicating the qua a 
of the syllables by the causes ol oe wll 
spective phenomena. But it Is 0 oat 
importance to the progress of science, st 
those who treat of the same subject 5 ee 
use, as far as accuracy will permit © 
same terms to indicate the a 
adopted, therefore, the names which ] foi 
had been already used. 
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Nor is this organ to be considered as 
ted in its operations to the mere 
production, variation and admeasure- 
ment of tune: to a certain extent, at 
east, it is capable of performing the 
functions of elementary, or literal enun- 
ciation also; and, indeed, in cases of 
rivation, or imperfection of certain or- 
vans of the mouth, it has been found 
capable of performing the functions of 
enunciation altogether.* Even in cases 


jiml 








—_—_— 


* In one of my published letters, ad- 
dressed to Henry Cline, esq. (Results of 
Experience, Arch, Isl4. pp- 3—6), I 
have thus expressed myself on the subject 
of artificial organs:—* In my former let- 
ter, p. 73, &e., in speaking of those inte- 
rior and complicated deformities which 
sometimes accompany the Hare Lip, I have 
admitted a necessity for supplying such de- 
ficiencies by an artificial palate: but with 
my present experience, I should decidedly 
pronounce that no attempt should, in such 
cases, or in any cases of primary mal-confor- 
mation be made to supply, by mechanical 
application, the deficiencies of the roof, 
uvwa, and velum palati; but that the de- 
fects of utterance resulting from such parts 
of the mal-conformation, should be con- 
signed entirely to elocutionary management : 
since elocutionary science, if properly ap- 
plied, will be found fully competent to the 


remedy of such defects. In cases of fissure ” 


of the front of the mouth, I should, indeed, 
still recommend (in addition to the opera- 
tion for the Hare Lip) the application of ar- 
tificial teeth and gums, so as to render the 
mouth as perfect as possible ; and it might 
be matter of consideration, dependent, in a 
great degree, upon the particular circum- 
stances of the case, how far such artificial 
apparatus might be permitted to be carried 
backward into the mouth: but as for the 
lunctions of the palate, uvula, &c. they can 
be better supplied by a proper training and 
education of the other organs of the throat 
and mouth, than by any mechanism I am 
at present acquainted with ; or any that I 
fan Imagine within the sphere of human 
livention, My former publication, indeed, 
had searcely issued from the press, before I 
began to doubt the propriety of that degree 
of countenance it might seem to give to the 
practice of introducing mechanical substi- 
‘utes for these deficient organs. To say 
asi of the danger of serious accidents 
‘om the more complicated, and apparently 
perfect of these superficial palates, &c. there 
i - oo have very judiciously observed, 
~s ‘A rable objections, on the score of 
.-aith and comfort, from the almost utter 


] ga) *ae i e . ° 
a ibility of preserving such interior ap- 
paratus in any tolerable state of cleanli- 


_“*: the absorption that must take place 
in the spunge 


pend the silye 


hess, 


» usually made use of to sus- 
r plate that forms the artificial 


of the most perfect formation of the 
mouth, the speaker will do well to place 
his principal reliance on the precision, 
clearness and force of its impulses ; for 
that utterance will always be most easy, 
most harmonious, and most impressive, 
in which the respective elements (the 
labial mute [p.] the dental [¢.] and 
the sybillants alone excepted) are ac- 
tually formed in the larynx itself, and in 
which the tongue and other organs of 
the mouth rather assent to, than origi- 
nate the enunciative impulses, They 
must, however, assent where they ex- 
ist, and assent with the nicest accord- 
ance and precision: for the tongue or 
the lip that is not in the right place, or 
position, will be in the wrong; and 
when it is in the wrong, it will obstruct 
and impede the enunciation, which it 
ought, at least, to assist. 


End of the First Lecture. 





t> It has been asked why this series of 
articles has not been explicitly avowed as 
lectures, delivered at the Institution for the 
Cure of Impediments of Speech, &c. hereto- 
fore established in Bedford-place, and after- 
wards removed, and for several years con- 
ducted by me in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields ?— 
To which, in the first place, it is answered, 
that I had some doubts how far the subject 
(especially in the abstract, and even tech- 
nical way, in which it was necessary that it 
should commence) might be interesting to 
the generality of the readers of the Monthly 
Mayazine; and, consequently, how far it might 
be proper to hold out the prospect of any 
continued series: for although urgent ex- 
hortations, from quarters which rendered 
the application sufficiently flattering, have 
been repeatedly made to me for the publi- 
cation 





roof, can scarcely be alluded to without of- 
fence to delicacy ; and though some have 
substituted valves of leather, or of elastic 
gum, the evil, though somewhat palliated, 
must still exist to an offensive degree. 
Even where the whole apparatus, by the 
assistance of a more elaborate mechanism, 
is made entirely of gold, the trouble (in 
this case considerable) of a daily removal 
and retitment can scarcely be competent to 
the prevention of disgusting annoyance.” 

A recent discovery and successful expe- 
riment have, it seems, demonstrated the 
practicability of remedying, by chirurgical 
operation, the defect of internal organiza- 
tion here alluded to (See the previous No. 
M. M., Vol. 59, pp. 247-8.) I have not 
yet seen the details of the cases in which 
this experiment has been tried; but, if 
these are satisfactory, the discovery is of 
great importance. 
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cation of my system of elocutionary instruc- 
tion, yet I could not but reflect that many 
of those to whom such investigations might 
be most acceptable, might be least in the 
habit of seeking their information in the 
periodical pages. In the second place, it 
is still exceedingly doubtful how far it 
may be practicable to pursue the series 
into its more interesting departments: for 
the Lectures, in fact, were always spon- 
taneous; nothing more (with the exception 
of a few definitions and references) having 
originally been committed to paper than 
the few pages of general heads or titles 
at the end of the short Essay on Rhythnrus 
(now out of print), prefixed to a small vo- 
lume of Sclections, some fourteen, or fifteen 
years ago. However, in consequence of some 
negociations with an extensive publisher, a 
portion of the elementary series was reduced 
into a more tangible form; the subject- 
matter of some four or five of the Lectures 
was roughly written out, and two of them 
prepared for the press. Various cireum- 
stances, however, conspired to arrest the 
progress of the design; and, among the 
rest, the necessity, for several successive 
years, of a laborious application of ten 
hours in every day (from eight in the morn- 
ing till six in the afternoon) to the prac- 
tical duties of my profession. And, although 
it has never been my intention that my 
discoveries should perish with me, yet, 
whatever may be our zeal for the diffu- 
sion of a favourite science, necessary duties 
and vocations will often preclude the pos- 
sibility of devoting the time which may be 
requisite (and, in this instance, it would be 
very considerable) to labours that can have 
no adequate remuneration. In the mean 
while, it is some satisfaction that what has 
been so far done should be placed upon 
permanent record. The firs® of the two 
Lectures, which had been fairly transcribed, 
is concluded in the present number: the 
second will follow in what remains of the 
present volume ;* and though, in their pre- 
sent technical nakedness, stripped of the 
popular illustrations and digressions with 
which they used to be accompanied in 
vocal delivery, they may not have their 
wonted attractions, they may evince, per- 
haps, some portion of that research into 
primitive sourees and principles, which 
formed the basis of the axiom upon which 
my system rests: namely — that “ the 
whole science of EXocution, in all the infini- 
tude of its appheations (from the grossest 
aad ae ee, roe a to the 
oratorical declamation) dou egeona ad 
selidhoaeieaaat rg a i nds upon the 
portion and ietiaeines a dha — anges 
Snares es hey age eo of 
cal necessities bv Pr the physiologi- 
‘ ul tee actions of 
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pul state that 
tralseription and revision 
and may possibly, theretore, be } iserted | 
the Volume that CHSUCS, a 


Danish Traditions and Superstitions. 


[May |, 
voice and enunciation are restricted, or in. 
pelled.”” J. THELWaLr, 

1, Dorset Place, Pall-Mall East, 

—Z EE 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
Danisu Trapirionsand Surerstinoys, 
(Continued from No. 407, p. 104.) 
The Oldenborg Horn. 
7 HEN Count Otto, of Oldenborg, 
on the 20th day of July 990, was 
hunting by Odenburgh, and was ver 
thirsty, he wished for a draught of water, 
There came a fairy-maiden out of the hil 
of Oven with acostly silver drinking horn, 
which she placed in his hand, and ip. 
vited him to drink, saying, that if he 
did, the house of Oldenborgh would in- 
crease in might and power; but if he 
did not drink, there should be no una. 
nimity or good understanding among 
his descendants. He paid no regard to 
her speech, but flung the liquor over 
his shoulder, and some drops of it fall- 
ing upon his horse’s back, the hair was 
immediately scorched off. The Count 
then rode away with the horn, which 
is still preserved and exhibited in the 
Museum at Copenhagen. 
The Swan and her Golden Eggs. 

Somewhere on a_height between 
Gisting and Vogenserup, 10 the bailli- 
wick of Holbeck, a swan broods upon 
three golden eggs, each of which 1s : 
king’s ransom. This swan lets hersell 
frequently be seen in the neighbout- 
hood, but will not suffer herself to be 
followed. A nobleman, who wished to 
take possession of her golden eges; wen 
early and late in quest of her, and - 
her, at last, upon the height : but at te 
moment he bent his bow to pierce her, 
his castle, which was not far off, 
into ruddy flames, and was presently 

burnt to the ground. . 

The Fairy Bride. | his 
A peasant went one day into h 
field, and as he was ploughing the earth, 
there came to him a beautiful — 
who pleased his fancy so much, veges 
promised to marry her. Ou the ma 
riage night there was much feasting 
rejoicing in the house. But when oh 
bride-pair got to bed, the bridegrom™ 
found, to his utter astonishment, - 
he was embracing an oak-stunp — 

of a lovely woman, and, at the oo 

time, he heard a mournful voice sings 

abroad at the chamber window— 

‘“‘ Come out to her whom thou didst wed, 
Upon my heath is rais’d thy bed. ae 

From which words the poor fellow en 

convinced that he had had to do will 

an elf, or a fairy. 
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1829.) 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
PinECTIONS concerning the TRECTION 
and Use of Lichtinc-Rops for the 

Preservation of Buildings. 

LTHOUGH there has been some 
A diversity of opinion, among scien- 
tific men, respecting the most advan 
razeous mode of constructing a series ot 
metallic rods, as lightning-conductors, 
vet ] never remember seeing more than 
, solitary opinion given (in along hypo- 
thetical article in a late number of the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal) against 
the utility of lightning-rods, as preser- 
yatives against danger from the electric 
duid. I shall, therefore, not take up 
any portion of your useful columns, Mr. 
Editor, in discussing theories of how 
the electric matter ought to act in mak- 
ing its passage from a cloud into the 
earth; but assume It as an incontro- 
vertible fact, that there is a constant 
tendency towards a state of equilibrium 
hetween the electricity of the earth and 
that of the atmosphere: and, conse- 
quently, that a cloud highly charged 
with electric matter, passing over any 
building, tree, or other elevated object, 
will discharge its superabundance of 
electric matter, through the medium of 
such elevated body, into the earth; but 
that it will, in all cases, select the best, 
or, in other words, the most ready con- 
ductor for its transit. Accordingly, 
such buildings as have been provided 
with lightning-rods have never, perhaps, 
ina single instance, been damaged or 
thrown down by a discharge of electric 
fluud, even when covered with lead, 
copper, or other metallic roofing, when 
the conducting-rods have been made of 
sufficient extent to the size of the edi- 
fice, and carried down, without any inter- 
ruption, into the®’earth. ” 

That the most immediate communi- 
cation and contact should exist between 
the point or head of a conducting-rod 
and the earth at its base, in order to 


‘ecure any building from the possibility , 


of danger from lightning, we have the 
authority of that eminent chemist and 
natural philosopher, M. Guy Lussac. 
Ina late number of the Annales de 
Chimie isa very able report (made by 
M. Lussac, in the name of a commission 
‘ppointed by the Royal Academy of 
Sciences), containing instructions for 
vorkinen and others in the erection of 
Rat apr or, more accurately 
= by the French, paratonnerres. 

ve a — in 7% Annales is much 
Profound oui saad oa reg “ 

uarks and valuable sugges- 
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tions, I shall abridge the subject, by 
giving only the principal heads of M. 
Guy Lussac’s paper. 

The author divides the subject into 
two parts—theoretical and_ practical. 
With regard to the first, a few words 
may suffice, in order to place persons 
on their guard, whenever they may be 
exposed to the danger of lightning. 

The velocity with which the electric 
fluid passes through the air is estimated 
by M. Lussac at about 1,950 feet per 
second: consequently, the immediate 
vicinity of a highly-charged electric 
cloud (or, as we call them, “ thunder- 
clouds,”) is at all times dangerous to a 
person, unless protected from its influ- 
ence by some better, or more ready 
conductor of electricity than the human 
body. 

The conducting power of iron ex- 
ceeds that of sea-water in the ratio of 
100,000; and sea-water is a better than 
fresh-water in the proportion of, at least, 
1,000 tol. As the eonducting power 
of a metallic rod appears to be nearly 
in proportion to its area, large rods will 
arry down the fluid into the earth with 
greater rapidity than smaller rods, and 
consequently afford greater protection 
to any building to which they are at- 
tached: for, in the event of a dense, or 
highly-charged cloud coming near such 
building, a greater quantity of fluid 
striking the top of the rod than can pass 
into the earth with sufficient rapidity, 
a part of it will be dispersed, and pro- 
bably damage some part of the edifice. 

As itis not uncommon for persons in 
the country, who are overtaken bya 
thunder-storm, to seek shelter under a 
tree, or hedge, it may be proper to re- 
mark, that they are there in much 
greater danger than in the open field: 
for, as trees become conductors of 
lightning, the person, placed in contact 
with a tree struck, would mevitably 
receive part of the shock; and any me- 
tallic substance, or implements with him, 
or about his person, would increase the 
portion of that shock. It is also worthy 
of recollection, that the danger is mate- 
rially increased if the ground at the foot 
of such tree be in a remarkably dry 
state, which is almost always the case 
during the summer, or autumnal months, 
when thunder and lightning, in our 
climate, are most prevalent. 

For the same reasons, however, that 
a person would be in greater danger 
from being in immediate contact, he 
would be in less danger at a short dis- 
tance (say twenty or thirty feet) _ it 
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310 Query for the Smithfield Club.—Furnival’s Inn, 


large tree, than in the open ficld. A 
person in any exposed situation, on be- 
ing surprised by a thunder-storm, or 
whenever lightning is prevailing, should 
throw aside any iron implement, or metal 
of anu kind, from his person ; and place 
himself in the vicinity, within fifty yards, 
though not in contact, with any high tree 
or building. 

M. Lussac recommends that conduct- 
ing-rods should be much longer than 
they are commonly made, or else that 
we apply a greater number, so as to 
allow for the whole extent of a large 
edifice being brought within the pro- 
tecting influence of the rods. It is also 
necessary, that any lateral branches of 
rods, which connect the main or perpen- 
dicular rods together, should not be of 
a smaller diameter than the principal 
rods: otherwise, it would prevent a 
free passage of the fluid, and conse- 
quently endanger the building. 

M. Lussac considers, that a building 
of sixty feet in length would be suffi- 
ciently protected by a rod projecting 
fifteen, or eighteen feet above the roof ; 
or that the point of the rod protects a 
circle, whose diameter is about four 
times the height of the rod, from the 
roof of the edifice. It is, therefore, ob- 
vious, that a conductor whose point 
ascends from the middle of the roof 
of a large house, affords nearly as much 
protection as if a rod were erected at 
each end of the building,—provided the 
size of the central rod be sufficient to 
carry off the fluid instantaneously into 
the earth. It is, in all probability, only 
the want of sufficient extent of metallic 
surface for such instantaneous transit, 
which produces the intense heat accom- 
panying the passage of the electric fluid 
through a dwelling-house, — in many 
cases producing combustion, and _ heat- 
ing red-hot, or even melting bell-wires, 
keys, &c. 

It was proved, by some experiments 
on the best mode of protecting ships 
from the effects of lightning, made with 
a powerful machine a year or two back, 
by a gentleman of the name of Harris, 
that, if a communication be kept up by 
means of a metallic wire or chain, from 
the mast-head of a vessel, and through 
the bottom into the water, even if the 
chain be in immediate contact. with 
gunpowder, or fulminating powder, no 
explosion takes place; but, on the con- 
trary, if there be any interruption to the 
circuit, by dividing or cutting off the 
Wire or chain near its junction with the 
powder, an explosion alweys ensues: 


(May | 
—thus distinctly proving, that the orens 
elevation of temperature which the ele. 
trical discharge often produces, is «4, 
result of the electric matter being ob. 
structed in its passage into the earth, o 

water, as the case may be, 

M. Lussac satisfactorily Shews, that 
it is of little importance whether the 
branches of a conductor extend at 2 
oblique angle with the perpendicular 
rod, or even proceed horizontally along 
the roof or sides of a building, provided 
the communication be perfectly mair. 
tained, and no other metallic matter 
afford a shorter route for the passage 
of the fluid into the earth. It is also 
advisable to have the top of a lightning. 
rod made of a conical form, terminating 
in a point, rather than to make them 
taper a considerable way down, as is 
usually the case. The top of the rod 
should also be made of copper or brass, 
by which it would be less liable to ox- 
dation, and consequent destruction oi 
its point. In situations where a rod 
might be considered injurious to the 
uniform appearance of a building, M. 
Lussac recommends a flat chain made 
of wire, which will be equaliy efficacious 
for the security of the edifice —A. A. 


— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazne. 
SIR: 
N the “ Varieties” of a late number 
of your increasingly valuable mis 
cellany (No. 407, p. 171), I observe a 
short notice of the late anniversat) 
of the Smithfield Cattle Club ; in which 
you very properly refer to its gear 
tal principle of “ supplying the ae 
with the cheapest and best meat. — vl 
lowing up the idea, will you allow “ 
to ask the gentlemen «attached to "s 
club, whether the fattest 1s enya 
the best ?—whether fat—fat, and nothing 
but FAt—is henceforth to satisty the 
Meat-EaTE®. 
London, 7th April. 


———— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazne. 
Sir: | 
AM informed, that the pg gg 
building, called Furnival’s Inn, 4 
rives its name from its having, hereto- 
fore, been the residence of the Lorps 
FuRNIVAL. —" 
Perhaps, Sir, you will al ow - 
through your valuable miscellany, ards 
an explanation of the office of Furnivi 
—Your’s, &c. 
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1925.] Northern Mythology. 


Ty the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SiR: : 7 
S this is a subject which certainly 
A cannot be regarded as stale and 


 txhausted, you will, perhaps, excuse me 


for so soon recurring to a favourite 
_— tho’ Balder’s steed 
Scarce wets his fetlocks in the western wave, 
since my former lucubration appeared 
in your columns. 

VI. Torket Baven, Professor of Like- 
rature in the Academy of Fine Arts at 
Copenhagen, has lately published there, 
Von der Unbrauchbarkeit, etc. “ On the 
Inapplicability of Northern Mythology 
to the Purposes of the Fine Arts :°"— 
upon which M. Herperc* has the fol- 
lowing article, in the Revue Encyclope- 
digue for January last :— 

“ The author of this pamphlet belonging 
to a family well known in Danish literature, 
it may be naturally expected that his opinion 
should have some weight. For some time 
past, the artists of the North, and many of 
those of Germany, having thought that the 
resources Which the Fme Arts had hitherto 
derived from the Grecian and Latin mytho- 
logies, if not entirely exhausted, were, at 
least, very nearly so, have deemed it neces- 
sury to seek for materials for the exercise 
of their genius in the Mythology of Scan- 
jinavia. MM. Baden endeavours to shew, 
that this source is a bad one, because the 
Northern Mythology is too savage and bar- 
barous, and is utterly destitute of those 
graces Which the ancient Greek and Latin 
poets have afforded to their imitators.— 
What M. Baden says of the divinities of 





* It is one of the many distinguishing 
excellences of this Parisian Review, that 
the respective articles are generally authen- 
tieated, either by the names at length, or 
the known signatures of the reviewers by 
whom they are furnished. How much 
cowardly malignity, impudent quackery, and 
base misrepresentation, would be precluded 
rom our own Reviews, if this manly sys- 
tem of responsibility were here adopted ! 
What a vile and dastardly practice it is, to 
lurk in a corner, wrapped up in the im- 
penetrable cloak of darkness, strike where 
\¢ please, and be safe from all retaliation ! 

et, we are bold Britons / —frank, honest, 
spen-hearted J ohn Bulls, who scorn French 
Nésse, duplicity and disguise !—who dare 
‘° utter what our hearts dictate !—who 

‘ve neither shame nor fear, because we 
ve no guile!!! 
Anonymous publications may fairly be 
principl pd on but, upon what 
make froe with ae ity as cd Hr 

tt the name of another, and 
eal his own, I could never com- 


as 
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the North—of the grossness of their attri- 
butes—is undeniable |? ]; and we do not see 
how, in their present state, they can be 
usefully applied, above all, to the purposes 
of painting and sculpture. But another 
question presents itself—Would it not be 
possible to polish them up a little, without 
disguising the character of the climate to 
which they belong? M. Baden says nothing 
upon this subject; but he must know that 
genius is a creator: and the hope may yet 
be entertained, of seeing, one day, some 
man of genius succeed in presenting these 
wild, but sometimes sublime, fictions, in 
the forms of grace and attraction. M. 
Baden, himself, may live to see the com- 
mencement of such a revolution; and we 
are persuaded that he will not be sorry to 
retract an opinion which now seems to him 
to be founded on sufficient evidence.” 

This, Sir, appears to be going pretty 
far for a French critic—a worshipper, 
of course, of Boileau, the splendid but 
bigotted upholder of the exclusive ido- 
latry of arts and literature to the altars 
of Greece and Rome. My Northern 
devotion goes, however, a little farther. 
I am not ashamed even of some partial 
veneration, in a literary point of view, 
for the exploded superstitions of my 
ancestors; nor can I shut my eyes 
against the beauties as well as the 
sublimities of their wild and romantic, 
their splendid, as well as terrific fables. 
That the creative power of genius must 
be employed, whether by the poet or 
the artist, upon whatever materials his 
pen, his pencil, or his chisel is employed, 
will readily be admitted; or, instead of 
a creator, he sinks into a mere copyist, 
who may be admired, for the sweet 
mechanism of his rhyme, the truth and 
vividness of his line and colouring, or 
for the strong, or the delicate fidelity of 
his chisel, but will have no title to the 
higher claims of originality and imagina- 
tion. 

It is not by taking superstitions of 
any description, just as they have 
been handed down to us, that the tri- 
umphs of genius, whether plastic, pictu- 
resque, or poetical, are to be achieved. 
What a gross and ridiculous figure had 
the devil of Christian credulity made 
among us, as handed down for genera- 
tions, in the descriptive tales of old 
women, and the mummeries of monks, 
till the concoctive and creative genius 
of Milton stripped him of his serpentine 
tail, his saucer-eyes, sea-horses’ tecth, 
goats’ horns and asses’ ears, and arrayed 
him in all the forms and attributes of 
a grand and terrific sublimity! And 
whence did that mighty genius—that 

creator 
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Northern 
creator of a new poetic and picturesque 
demonology, derive the materials of 
such sublime description? Certainly 
not (in the main, at least) from the 
fables of Greece and Rome; but from 
the sources of this very Northern My- 
thology, whose fitness for the purposes 
of poetry and the arts is now so fasti- 
diously questioned.* 

That many of the superstitions of 
the Scandinavian mythology are deeply 
tinged with the rudeness and even bar- 
barism of the ages in which they pre- 
vailed, and that wildness, even to occa- 
sional incoherence, is a prevalent fea- 
ture in them, must be, indeed, admitted ; 
nor will it be denied, that some of the 
attributes of some of their divinities are 
liable to the imputation of grossness: 
but, be it remembered, it is never a 
licentious grossness. Inebriation may 
be as much deified in the Feasts of 
Valhalla,t asinthe Orgiesof Bacchus,— 
and the Hall of Shields more horrid 
still with the sanguinary stains of 
slaughter than that of the Thracian 
God; but the beatitude of the Northern 
Heaven is never embrothelled, like that 
of the Deities of Olympus. No limping 
Vulcan here detects his Goddess in the 
adulterer’s embrace, and exposes her 
and her paramour, in the very act of 
sin, to the laughter of her kindred 
Deities. 

In the saintly, or monastic sense, at 
least, the mythology of Scandinavia is 
pure and undefiled. It has its splen- 
dours and its beauties, however, as well 
as its rude grandeur and its wild sublimi- 


* In farther illustration of the uses that 
may be made of the imagery and fables of 
the Northern superstition, for the purposes 
of modern poetry, may we be permitted to 
quote a single passage from an “* Occasional 
Address spoken at Covent-garden Theatre 
during the tremendous winter of 1819, for 
the benefit of the Charitable Establishment 
for Shelter to the Houseless ?” 


—_— 


** When, clad in storms, the Giants of the Frost 
Condense the waves, and stride from coast to coast, 
O’er realms aghast the darkening tempests roll, 
And bring the nations nearer to the Pole !” 


How far the quotation makes 
the argument of our corre 


Without a comment, to the 
reader.—E pir. 


for or against 
spondent, is left, 
judgment of the 


+ Fathalla, “The Hall of Shields,” — 
Woden's palace, where the Monoheroes 
or Patriarchs, engaged every day in direful 
conilict ; after which they sat down to re- 
gale themselves at a sumptuous banquet, 


and drank ale, Wassail, & 
. ale. sau, &c. out of the scull 
of their enemies. _ 


ee eenenene 
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May | 
ties. BALDER on his Steed of Day, V hey; 
already endeavoured to shew, Muicht 
as poetical as APpoLko in kis Car: I 
should think, he might also be renders) 
as picturesque—and might sugges, per 
haps, as good a model for the plasti 
art. Nor do I see why Tuor with jj 
Mace,{ might not be as sublimea gh 
ject for colossal statuary as Jun 
with his Bolts. The Raven of the Nor 
it is true, cannot compete with tly 
Eagle of Glympus, either in sculpture 
poetry, or picture; but the inultilarioys 
attributes of Woden offer materials of 
selection for almost every descriptions 
embellishment to them all. And as for 
themes and assemblages of grace ani 
beauty,—the Bowers of Asgard (the 
celestial Elysium of the North), though 
not so voluptuous, might be made a 
lovely and imaginative, as_ those oi 
Cyprus; and Frea§ and herthree ~ 
dant 





t Thor, “the God of Thunder, and of the 
Air,” son of Woden and Frea. W ith his 
iron gauntlet he hurled the thunder-bolts; 
and with his mace he controlled the Giants 
of Frost, and ruled the elements. He was, 
also, a great warrior; the enemy ol the 
gigantean race; and victor over Lok and 
all his monster-brood.—W hat is there 1 
all this less poetical, less picturesque, ¢ 
less applicable to the skill of the statuary, 
than in Hereules and the Hydra, &e. 
Typhon and Briareus — Apollo and the 
Python ? ; 

§ Frea, “the Goddess of ey 
(daughter of Niord, or Nocca, God of - 
Sea.) She was the wife of Woden, thoug! 
Sayer and some others assign that honott 
to Hertha, I believe upon no better authority 
than that of Tacitus,—who, certainly, Up? 
Runie Mythology, is not a very good _ 
it being palpable, I think, that the Re his 
tive Scandinavians are not included 1 Bt 
German tribes. She is called “ the at 
tious Goddess ;’’ and, to her, lovers eat 
their vows. She is the goddess, how _ 
not of wanton gallantry, but of marriage 
the Venus aud the Cupid, the — 
the Hymen, all combined. She beats 


re] S ver 
bow, she lifts the torch, she poe . 
the sanctity of the nuptial-bed, and > The 


invoked in the hour of child- birth. js 50 
purity of the Scandinavian mythology ¢ his 
marked, that Mr. Coleridge, in aa ed 
public lectures, seemed to regard the (not: 
porary prevalence of that superstivon t. . 
withstanding its gross and sanguinary : 
city) as a necessary preliminary a po 
Christian revelation ; and I have con’ . te 
upon the subject with one of port 
learned of our evangelical divines, “a ‘same 
evidently disposed to maintain the 
opinion. 
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dant maidens, might rival Venus and her 
Graces ;—while between Ipuna,* in her 
orchard of bliss, tending the apples of 
dernal youth, and the Pomona of classic 
mythology, the advantage is all on the 
side of the former. 

as to this Goddess, and another 
of the northern deities, (their God of 
music, poetry and eloquence,) permit 
me, Sir, to present your readers with a 
Sealdic song,t in which, though some 


-Iherties are taken with antique fable 


(and, perhaps, a tradition feigned), 
nothing, I believe, is introduced, which 
violates the costume of the mythology 
to which it refers. 


The tuneful Scald (so bade the jovial king, 
Fostering the latent passion he approv’d) 
Awakes the voiceful harp, to sing the loves 

Of BRAGA and IDUNA :—* How forlorn, 

4 wandering minstrel, the incipient God 

(Flying the rancour of the power malign— 
Perverse disturber of the Asgardian race! ¢) 
Came to her orcha)d-bower, all redolent 

Of fruits divine,—herself the fairest fruit, § 

in bloom mature, and fresh with morning dew, 
Ripe for the gatherer. She nor views averse 
His wan-worn form, nor harp of silver string 
Disdains, that, plaintive, echoes to the tale 
Of adverse doom, and Lok’s relentless hate ; 
jut the instinctive lustre of that eye— 


The spark etherial of his kindred skies, 





*Iiuna, She possessed the Apples of 
Youth; of which, when advancing to old 
age, the deities tasted, and were instantly 
restored to their former youth and vigour. 

+ The Seald was the poet and minstre! of 
the North, His office, and perhaps his 
rant, Was not unlike to that of the Pard of 
owt Irish antiquaries; but he bore, in the 
days of Seandinavian superstition, no re- 
sembla ice to the Bards of the Druidical, or 
Celtic hierarchy. He had no connexion 
with the offices of religion ; nor, indeed, had 
the Seandinavian priesthood, like the Cel- 
tc, any political domination. They were 
‘earcely a separate, by no means a pre- 
eminent order, 


t Lot, the “ Evil Genius” of the Sean- 


dinavianc iat 

ha ats — ranked, nevertheless, among 
Net whey - ry. . "e 

er Gods. The Architect of Guilt, &e ; 


} arneif..) * b4 
autiful in figure; but surpassing all beings 
HH Noes ee *, ’ 4 
; perfidy and craft. He had many chil- 
ren, - 

- } : ii 
Ph The Saxon Seald scems to have paro- 
oro anticipation, in this instance, a he- 
Mpeg ct our Milton’s. See P. L., b. 


Vv, YEC ‘ ; 
- 269.— Herself a fairer flower.” — 
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Misfortune could not quench—with half-met glance 
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Bashful admires; and maiden welcome gives, 
And cates and mead: nor her own vintage spares, 
That, press’d between her glowing fingers, foams 
And sparkles in the cup,—nor asks, so pour’d, 
The mellowing zest of time. Nor touch'd alone 
With maiden pity, her protective care 
Relieves the wanderer’s woe; but inly owns 
A thrill more soft: and as his changeful song, 
In grateful rapture of her charms, dilates, 
Her conscious bosom to the note responds, 
And swells and falls, as "twere another harp, 
Attun’d to sentient unisons, that spoke, 
Instinctive, to the accordant string,—tili, quench'd 
In mutual murmurs, melts the enamour'd lay. 

**In deep recess of nuptial sanctity— 
O’er which benignant Fréa spreads her veil, 
Of whisper’d sighs and roseate blushes, wove 
In Norver’s shadowy dome,|i—the maid he press'd ; 
Then pluck’d the apples of immortal youth, 
And ate to full beatitude: while heaven 
Hail’d its new guest; and whom stern Lok had doom’d 
A joyless exile, willing Beauty rais’d 
Among the blest Asori, to control 


The Asamiael } hymn, and chorus of the stars.” 





Ir this specimen of the Songs of the 
Scald should prove acceptable to your 
readers, I may hereafter, perhaps, occa- 
sionally furnish you with some others, 
of a different cast and character. In 
the mean time, whether subjects from 
the same source are, or are not, here- 
after to animate the canvas and the 
marble of the artist, it may be premature 
to decide. But perhaps it may not be 
unreasonable to admit, that the poet 
must popularize these neglected legends, 
before they will be quite efficient in the 
hands of the painter and the statuary. 
They are, however, recommended to 
the attention of all those who are dis- 
posed to expatiate in the unexhausted 
tracks of imaginative genius, by, Sir, 
(for brevity of signature,) your’s, &c. 

Aw Op Saxon. 
Od April 1825. 





| Norver—“ the Father of Night; as 
Dager, of the Day. 

+ Asamiiel—the language of poetry. As 
the word Runic, strictly speaking, is appli- 
cable only to the character in which the 
verses of the Northern Poets, or Scalds, 
were written; so is Asamiiel descriptive of 
the” particular dialect in which their. poetry 
was always composed. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

Sr: 

OUR correspondent, “ Anti Fu- 

mus,” requests to be informed how 
his friends may be freed from a smoky 
house; and observes, that modern 
houses are more annoyed by smoke 
than the more ancient erections. This 
observation is most true, for the an- 
cient. erections were finished in a dif- 
ferent style. 

Take, for instance, the dining-room, 
the window with stone jambs, transom 
and mullions, the compartments filled 
in with glass in lead, admitting, per- 
haps, ten times more air than a modern 
sash window; the walls, covered with 
wainscot, which, from the wood shrink- 
ing, and the many joints and grooves 
through which the air may pass, admits 
much more air than the present stuccoed 
walls and air-tight joiners’ work. Every 
precaution is, now, taken to prevent the 
admission of cold air into our rooms, 
and, in consequence, there is not, in 
many cases sufficient draft to cause the 
smoke to ascend; as proof of it, how 
many rooms that smoke with the door 
shut, will not if it is opened! The 
general principle to prevent smoke is, 
to contract the opening at the fire- 
place, to keep the fire-grate proportion- 
ably low, and have the jambs and soffit 
levelled to admit the heat into the room 
—a fire-place thus constructed will re- 
quire a greater depth than now is 
usually given, but it will answer the 
desired purpose.— Yours, &c. 

Alton, Feb. 9. G.D. 

—a——— 
To = Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Ik: 


Moc has been said and written 
against the use of Climbing Boys, 


but little has been effected towards the 
disuse of them. The present rage for 
building affords a good opportunity of 
completely putting a stop to the prac- 
tice, and also to the economizing of 
fuel, if proper attention were paid to 
the subject—unfortunately, it is little 
thought of so as long the chimney does 
not smoke. I have been building, and 
both objects have claimed my particular 


attention, and in both I have effected 


much improvement; in the first place, 


to make the most of the heat produced 
from a small quantity of coals, I have 
a neat stove (shewing a sufficiently 
large fire) set in the wall, between two 
rooms: the one, in which the fire is, is 
heated to excess, unless the quantity of 


Modern Chimneys— Climbing Boys—Aérial Navigation, 


{ May 
Q CONStay 
Ng into j 
Ove), The 


fuel be small; the other has 
current of heated air rushi 
(the stove being a hot-air st 
flue is of cast iron, and, Passing throyst 
other rooms and passages, commun, 
cates heat to them; which flue (fro 
the convenience I have of Setting at the 
top) I sweep by means of a small brug 
pulley and rope. In situations whe. 
they cannot be got at so conveniently 
they may be swept with a brush in ¢ip 
usual way from below, only more eff. 
tually. Being so small, to use a boy i 
impossible, as the diameter need tot 
exceed six or seven inches, They mar 
be chaced into the wall, and, by pro. 
perly securing them in passing through 
floors, &c., be conveyed in almost any 
direction with great advantage. 
Yours, &c. 1.6. 

March 17, 1825. 

P.S. I had forgot to mention one ct- 
cumstance of no small importance, thet 
the air, necessary for the purposes ot 
respiration, supplying the fire, &c. is 
admitted into the room, through the 
stove, in a rarefied state, instead of en- 
tering cold at every aperture, and cot 
municating that unpleasant companion 
rheumatism, so much complained of in 
this country.—I do not think the five 
can be set on fire, or at least I could 
not effect it; I attribute that to the 
want of atmospheric air in the flue. 


—=_ 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR: 
WAS surprised to find, in the last 
number of the Philosophical Ma- 
gazine, a paper, signed Septimus, On 
Aérial Navigation,” bya correspondent, 
who seems, really, to regard this base- 
less fabric of a vision” as being worthy 
the attention of men of science, “_" 
philosophers! — and calls upon ea 
Society of Arts (pardon, young ladies-") 
to pay attention to the subject. 
Perhaps yourself, Mr. Editor, or some 
of your numerous correspondents, or 
even “Septimus” himself, will endea' er 
to impart a little solidity to this caste 
in the air. X. M. 
3d March, 1825. 
——- 
* A late publication observes (respects 
some useful invention, which would, Pr 
bably, not engage the patronage % ” 
Society), that the time, patronage am 
funds of the Society, in the Adelphi, ae 
too completely engrossed in allotting pt™ 
for drawings, to pretty young ladves - 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 
HEN the first accounts reached 
W this country of the extraordinary 


discovery made by the amiable and in- 
defatigable Mr. Belzoni, of _a transpa- 
rent Soros, of one entire piece of ala- 
haster or arragonite, covered both in- 
side and out with hieroglyphics of a 
new and interesting character, very few 
people could be brought to give entire 
credit to the news; fragments of the 
broken cover, however, which he shewed 
tome and many others, together with 
his own assurances, on which all who 
knew him could place implicit credit, 
only excited an anxious desire ior its 
cafe arrival, and a proud hope that this 
country would, by his instrumentality, 
be made possessor of the treasure, 
which, certainly, as a unique rarity, 1s 
above all price, and might add glory to 
any museum in the world. To have 
found such an unimagined jewel—to 
have secured it in such a solitude—to 
have been able to have rescued it, at 
the risk of life, from the banditti of 
walcontents that surrounded it like the 
wolves of the desert—to have tran- 
sported such a fragile bulky article to 
Cairo and Alexandria —and, lastly, to 
have so enveloped it, on ship-board, as 
to get it entire to England, manifested 
a chain of fortunate circumstances, that 
even this sanguine and comprehensive- 
minded man could scarcely have con- 
templated! But what must have been 
his feelings, when, on rushing to meet 
the reward of all his labours, he saw it 
snatched from his anxious hopes, and 
deposited, without his concurrence, in 
a retired chamber of the British Mu- 
seum ! While he was denied (the only 
boon he asked, and for which he would, 
as he assured me, have given up his 
egal claims to a moiety of the profits 
arising from the sale), the privilege and 
honour of exhibiting and explaining its 
real situation at Thebes to the English 
public, for a few months in Piccadilly. 
Well aware, as he owned, that the pro- 
fits would have amply recompensed him 
for all his cares, and the honours for 
all the slights he had received in this 
(untry, after the decease of Sir Joseph 
—_ ep profoundly appre- 
a ia. ue, as an honest, intrepid 

\ cted man. 
Phe : — the fine model of the 
al ah _ ich it was discovered, 
a nate — whole days among 
the otiginal catacombs, and knew that 
, the object of all this 

nse labour, though safely landed, 
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and within a mile of the spot, lay in 
silence and neglect, where few could, 
and none had a right to see it, I felt, 
as all must, the source of his galling 
uneasiness ; and this, and the public ig- 
norance of the importance of the exhi- 
bition he had brought over,—owing, I 
will say, to the negligence of our men 
of letters on the subject, which I cannot 
but attribute to his being a foreigner, 
united to some latent jealousy among 
the accredited men of science, who ad- 
mit no intruders into their separate 
kingdoms ;— these and other causes, 
which shall be nameless, I am sure, 
threw a damp over his success, and, 
finally, compelled him hastily to close 
a masterpiece of ingenuity, and a mirror 
of past ages, not less interesting than 
the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii— 
a school for the unenlightened, and a 
lesson for the Akerblads, Champollions, 
De Sacys, and others, to be cautious 
how they boast of having unveiled Isis, 
because they have made some good 
conjectures as to names of princes, and 
guesses as to more important things: 
for, with respect to demonstrative disco- 
veries in hieroglyphic language, we 
shall be compelled to wait until the 
goddess is more benign. 

To guesses, therefore, from pictorial 
resemblances we must, after all, I fear, 
resign ourselves, and be satisfied with 
the old story of the Judgment of the 
Sou/, and the discovery of the aquatic, 
and some other embiems—which have 
been known from the time of Father 
Kircher and his followers, down to 
Liethulier the antiquary, being content 
to add a few more occasionally, as new 
and more perfect objects arise. But to 
these we might, I think, accumulate a 
great many, would some one devote his 
whole attention, in a voyage for that 
purpose (which now could be easily 
accomplished) by going to Egypt and 
Nubia, for the sole end of bringing back 
drawings of ail the local usages, house- 
hold utensils, agricultural instruments, 
and every article of dress, as well all 
ceremonial customs, and superstitious 
prejudices of the nations on the Nile. 
And who could have done this service 
to the curious so well as the late la- 
mented Belzoni? whose knowledge of 
this kind was as extensive, as his mo- 
desty in concealing it. 

Speaking one day to him of an oblong 
tablet, with four things like hooks ap- 
pearing under it, placed on the breast 
of the Ens, or universal mind, on an 
image of it (from the Oxford, too long 


neglected, marble) in the form of a ser- 
282 pent ; 
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pent; he stepped to his cabinet, and 
said, “I will shew you what I think it 
is”—producing a little amulet of china- 
ware, of the same form, with, oif the 
under side, two bodies, placed head to 
head, so that of each, the feet appeared 
only when turned, projecting exactly 
beyond the margin of the tablet, with 
their feet taking opposite directions 
outwards, as the hooks did; and hence, 
I think, we may conjecture, as well as 
from other emblems in the tomb, that 
it represented, hieroglyphically, the 
creation of the first pair of human be- 
ings, from the mind or will of the Crea- 
tor of ali Things. 

To go on with this subject would oc- 
cupy too much of your spare room, I 
shall therefore proceed, at once, with 
the object which first induced me to 
take up my pen, I mean the figures on 
this extraordinary sarcophagus, that 
ure, to make them more conspicuous, 
filled up, after engraving them, with a 
mineral blue colour, in which copper 
seems to be the principal ingredient. 

To describe them all is impossible in 
language, though very easy with the 
pencil; and some I had already so se- 
cured, lest it should be torn from us; 
but since nobody has, that I know of, 
spoken of them, I wish to call the public 
attention to a mere verbal description 
of what is most remarkable in it, and 
which justifies, I think, all the pains 
und interest its recoverer bestowed on 
the acquisition. 

Its most striking feature is its general 
form, which resembles a deep trough or 
barge, rounded on the keel, and scooped 
toa curved bottom, narrower at one 
end than the other, and (like our cof- 
fins) a little contracted towards the 
keel; and the delicate indentations, in- 
tended to mark the shape of the mum- 
my formerly placed within, give it, to- 
gether with a small bulge at the ankle 
part, the character of a ribbed vessel ; 
and I have not the smallest doubt that, 
if placed on water, it would float, and 
preserve its upright position, for the 
bottom is quite thick enough to ballast 
it—in a word, it appears to be a true 
ark, or Noahtic monument ; and an 
hieroglyphical picture, inscribed on its 
broadest end, seems entirely to support 
the conjecture that, whoever construct- 
ed it, intended that it should in that 
part, as well as its form, be a record of 
that great event—the Noahtic di: 

This design has a border fill 
wer cnet “ata Fr, 

present the sure 
reunding air, or sun’s light. At the 


l uge. 
ed with 
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bottom of the design is a figure of some 
gigantic deity—perhaps their Atl, . 
providence (for the place I saw it in 
was too obscure to be certain), yh, 
supports, as In some papyrus drawing, 
with extended arms, the sacred boat oj 
the Beetle, or Sun, whose ends are the 
lotus’s fiowers. In this boat, to the 
right, are three men; and to the let 
the number of persons recorded to haye 
escaped in the ark, viz. five more, The 
Beetle flutters over it with extended 
wings, supporting a disk with its fore 
feet — which disk, probably the su, 
is now a cavity, having formerly, doubt. 
less, been inlaid with some metal, whieh 
was picked out when the tomb was firs 
violated. 

On each side this beetle are, as usual 
on other celestial boats, two adoring 
figures, Zsis and Osiris perhaps. ‘That 
the other eight personages were the 
family of Noah is, I think, quite as 
good as any other conjecture ; and the 
three males on the opposite side ot 
the beetle having thrones or canopies 
over their heads, makes it probable they 
were his sons—Shem, Ham, and Japhet 

The upper part of this very original 
design consists of a very singular par 
of figures. The first is a female, 1 
verted as descending over the boat, a 
kind of syren, or sea-nymph, resembling 
perhaps, the goddess Dicerto, as her 
body ends in a fish’s tail, that forms 
circular space, in which are include 
some very perfect hieroglyphics, 0 4 
recumbent sphinx, under which — 
eye, with the pupil seen; and ow 
that a bird, like the goose, fastene M4 
a cubical block by a line from the nech; 
on the right hand side, above, 1s 2 5 
land; under it the well-known ug; 
or liquid element; next the a 
asps, advancing in opposite age 
below them the figure of a man, P “ee 
horizontally, as floating ; and at = « 
tom a temple, or habitation. This es 
nymph, or syren, holds up her woes of 
the act of adoration, and the ends © 
her fingers take the figure of ~~ 
zag, or water, uniting with that W “4 
surrounds her. On her head ae 
the form of a man, with the yo 
of a negro, who touches the 07d, . " 
described as being over the beet . 

its disk; and the whole of his body * 


j - xcept 
merged in the symbol of water, excel 
I . ‘ © ‘ ‘ ’ 

us head and arm guid 


Now this zig-zag emblem of the “ 
fills up the picture to the frame, : 
spares the disk of the orb, the beetle n : 
the boat, with the people init, falling, * 
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a back ground, over every other pat the 
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the picture: so that, I think, any one 
seeing it, would be convinced that it is an 
indisputableallusion to the flood, distinct- 
ly depicted, and the salvation of the ark, 
“ We also find a very singular compart- 
ment on this Soros, on its inner side ; 
a long frieze or design, on the right 
hand of the above, where sixteen men 
are represented as being submerged in 
water—four, at one end, dancing, hand 
‘: hand; four, at the opposite end, erect ; 
and eight sprawling sideways, as men 
drowning. This, it may be conjectured, 
‘sto commemorate the event of Nito- 
cris drowning his Egyptian guests in 
4 subterranean chamber; but I think 
it is more probable that it is an allusion 
to the destruction of the antedeluvians 
in the midst of their revelry. 

To enter further into the extraordi- 
nary figures on this Soros, so worthy of 
examination, I shall decline for the pre- 
sent, being only desirous to call public 
attention to a monument of inestimable 
value in every sense, which, I trust, 
will never be allowed to go out of the 
kingdom; and which [ still hope will, 
t) the amiable and afflicted widow of 
its discoverer, be ultimately the source 
of honour and emoluinent. — Yours, &c. 
Bristol, Jan.1825. G, CuMBERLAND. 

- = 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
Mr. Soanr’s Exuinirion of the Ata- 
BASTER SARCOPHAGUS.* 

T is a common opinion, that this 

magnificent vestige of antiquity is 





* The following brief notice of this private 
exhibition (to the splendid liberality of 
which we should have paid more particular 
attention, if previous engagements had not 
prevented) was by some mistake or over- 
sight omitted in our last M.M. ; 

On Saturday evening, 25th March, Mr. 
Soane’s private exhibition of Belzoni’s Sar- 
cophagus was numerously attended (as it 
had been on the preceding Wednesday) by 
a party of the most distinguished fashion- 
ables. Among the earlier arrivals, we ob- 
‘erved His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, A suite of rooms, pleasingly illu- 
ininated, was thrown open; and the com- 
pany continued till a late hour, occupied in 
the fxamimation of the paintings, statues, 
antiquity, and ingenious models 
aa crowded around. Among other 
— paintings, Hogarth’s “ Rake’s 
“hp "8 attracted considerable attention. 
ataction ten Was the grand object of 
coni in th . arcophagus, found by Bel- 
alias a pyramid (and which has been 
ice scribed), was raised at such a 
could be = the ground, that all its parts 
“ahaa tewed with ease ; and a strong 
“ae rs placed behind the upper end 

“W its transparency, and the graven 


Mr. Soane’s Private Exhibition. $17 


the coffin of some buried king. I ven- 
ture to differ from that opinion, and to 
infer that it was an ark or tabernacle, 
used (like the coffin of Hiram, in the 
mysteries of Freemasonry) in the fune- 
ral rites of the hero to whom the hcro- 
um, called Psammis’s Tomb, was de- 
voted. That it was not intended for 
the body of a king, is clear,—for a 
figure of Iris adorns the bottom of it; 
and “ kings,” as Dr. Young has argued, 
“ were identified with Osiris.” In fact, 
the Sarcophagus is in the shape of a 
Cymba, Cubile, or Arkite Vessel, and it 
is covered with representations of the 
upper and lower mysteries. 

There is no occasion to inform the 
scholar, that mystic chests, or cista, were 
used in all of these: the Mosaic Taber- 
nacle is supposed to have been of this 
description, There was one at Eleusis, 
in which a great variety of agricultural 
symbols were kept and explained. In 
these mystic chests, the books of the 
law, and the effigies of Osiris, Bacchus 
and Adonis, as they were called in dif- 
ferent countries were deposited by the 
priests for a particular time. Portions 
of an embalmed ox were also, beyond a 
doubt, so deposited ; and such portions 
were found in an adjacent room. The 
chest, therefore, though not a real sar- 
cophagus, may have been employed as 
the mimic coffin of Apis Inferus, in 
which his effigy was deposited, as Plu- 
tarch tells us, for three days, after 
which he was said to be revived. It 
is, indeed, probable, that the whole ex- 
cavation in which the Sarcophagus 
was found, was one of the “ sEcRET 
CAVERNS IN WHICH THE BULL APIS WAS 
EMBALMED,” described by Pausanias — 
*‘ which NO STRANGER EVER APPROACH- 
ED, AND WHICH THE PRIESTS THEMSELVES 
NEVER ENTERED BUT ON THAT OCCA- 
SION. INDAGATOR. 





figures upon it, to advantage. But we have 
not room now, nor had we leisure then, 
surrounded as we were by the gay pageant 
of fashion, to give so delightful an exhibi- 
tion the attention it merits. Our feelings, 
as we moved with the living stream of the 
young, the great, and the proud, amidst 
the fragments of antiquity, are more 
easily to be imagined than described. At 
one time particularly, when looking from a 
kind of gallery, over the Sarcophagus, a 
group of four beautiful girls were leaning 
on it, making their lively remarks, and 
laughing aloud—as thinking themselves un- 
observed. The monument of three thou- 
sand years, and the thoughtless beings of 
to-day were there ;—a few years hence, 
the one wil! remain, the others will be as 
though they had never been. » 
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318 On the Conduct and Character of Iturbidé. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


On the Conpuct and Cuaracter of 


IrurBivE, late Emperor of Mexico. 


HE extracts recently published, in 
two volumes, from the interesting 
Journal of Captain Basil Hall, have de- 
servedly met with a highly favourable 
reception; and no part of this work, 
perhaps, has more excited attention than 
that which treats of the Mexican Revo- 
lution; particularly since the military 
execution of the late Emperor Iturbidé, 
—of whom Captain Hall appears to have 
thought more highly than the important 
documents, so fairly furnished by himself, 
may, by many of his readers, be thought 
to justify. 

Mexico, like Chili, as we learn from 
this intelligent officer, has been twice 
revolutionized. The first struggle of the 
Mexicans commenced in September 
1810, and was carried on, with various 
success, till July 1819, when the exer- 
tions of the patriots were almost extin- 
guished. About the middle of 1820, 
orders were received from Spain, by 
Apodaca, the viceroy, to proclaim the 
constitution to which Ferdinand VII. 
had lately sworn. This, having pro- 
bably received counter-orders from the 
king, he refused to do, and even levied 
fresh troops to resist its establishment. 
At the same time, General Armigo, 
whose attachment to the cause of free- 
dom was unquestionable, being super- 
seded in his command of the district of 
Acapulco, that important charge was 
transferred to Don Augustin Iturbidé— 
an officer, who, during the former revo- 
lution, had adhered steadily to the royal 
cause, though a native Mexican. This 
person was implicitly confided in by the 
viceroy, and entrusted by him with the 
escort of treasure, amounting to 500,000 
dollars. Sudden conversions, especially 
under circumstances of great tempta- 
tion, are ever to be suspected ; and, in 
the present instance, no sooner had 
Iturbidé taken possession of this money, 
at a place called Ignala, about 120 miles 
from Mexico, than he commenced the 
Second Mexican Revolution, by the 
publication of a sort of manifesto, stvled 

The Plan of Ignala;” bearing date 
February 24, 1821; proposing, or more 


properly proclaiming, at once, the 
new constitution, 


finished model of a 
By one of the articles of the “ Plan of 
Spain is declared inde- 


Ignala,” New 
pendent of Old Spain, and of every other 
» the imperial crown 


country: by another 
of Mexico was to be offered, first, to 


Ferdinand VII.; and 


[May 


» in the event g 


his declining it, to the Junior branches of 
the family ; and, should these princes 
refuse, the representative governnes 
of New Spain should be empowered ty 
name the Emperor. By a succeeding 
article, the privileges and immunities ¢j 
the Church were to remain inviolate 
and the Catholic religion to be maip. 


tained in its present pure state. 


Like. 


wise, secondly, the union of Americans 


and Spaniards in the country is 
tively declared ; and, lastly, the 
pendence of America is to be sup; 


0S 
inde. 
rorted 


by an armed force. These are styled, 


“the Three Guarantees.” 


This plan, as Captain Hall observes, 
* dexterously involved the dearest in- 
terests of those who had most to lose;” 
and, by engaging to call the representa. 
tives of the Mexican nation imme. 


diately together, doubts and jeal 
were dissipated; “ while, at the 


ousies 
same 


time,” as Captain Hall assures us, 
“TIturbidé won the confidence and es 
teem of every one, by his invariable 
moderation, humanity and justice. 


Without, however, supposin 


g the 


Mexican republicans to be the dupes of 
this artful policy, it must have been “e" 
dent to all, that the “ Plan of Ignaia 

held out the only chance, under the pre 
sent circumstances, of establishing the 
freedom and independency of Mexico, 


under any form; and it was at lea 


st cal 


culated to effect the temporary union a 
all parties. In fact, the viceroy, finding 
it impossible to stem the torrent, hich 
in a short time, glad to abdicate - “y 
office; and his successor, Genera = 
vella, in vain attempted to restore 
regal authority. At this crisis, @ Dé! 
governor, Don Juan O’Donajo, atl 


from Spain; who, perceiving the 


cause 


. ess, 
he was sent to support, hopel 


deemed it best to temporize; a0 


d, at @ 


’ 


. ° * 37 7a. a 
meeting with Iturbide, * et ‘ 
treaty was signed, August 24, fa d the 
which O’Donajo fully recogni oy 
“Plan of Ignala,” and even cal 
become a member of the Provisi 


Government. ‘“ This interview 
adopt the language of the treaty, 


i 
place between Don Juan and Itur 


: to 
“ took 


bide: 


ter with 
the former, under the character 


which he stood invested ; and the 


Jatter, 
° ” 


: ‘can empires 
as representing the Mexican em 


By an article of this treaty, the ° 


ffer to 


Ferdinand VII. and his brothers was 


again affirmed, with the addition, 


“‘ that 


. Mexi- 
the emperor shall fix his court . be 
co ;—and, upon the refusal of t 


: : ico sh 
the imperial crown of one? 


offer, 


ferre 


a. alae ai 














ile 


he 


; emil 


» fluence; 
jective knowledge, the safety of the re- 


1825.] On the Conduct and 


conferred wpol the person whom the 
Cortes of the Empire shall designate. 

By a subsequent article it 1s agreed, 
chat, conformably to the Spirit of the 
“Plan of Ignala,” a Provisional Junta 
all be named, composed of men most 
rent for their virtues, rank and in- 
who may ensure, by their col- 


sh 


solutions which they may take, in pur- 


snance of the powers granted them by 


the following articles :—The Provisional 
Junta to name a regency, composed of 


three persons, who shall govern ad in- 
terim, according to the existing laws, 
so faras they may not be contrary to 
the “ Plan of Ignala:”’ the Regency to 
roceed immediately to the convocation 
of the Cortes. 

On the conclusion of this treaty, the 
city of Mexico was delivered up by Don 
Juan to Iturbidé, who made his entry, 
September 27, 1821, and was forthwith 
installed President of the Regency. 
What might have been the ultimate result 
of the accommodating policy of Don Juan 
cannot be known, as his death soon oc- 
curred from the fever incident to the 
climate. “ From this period,” says 
Captain Hall, “to the end of March 
1822, Iturbidé’s plans were carried 
steadily forward; the deputies to Con- 
gress gradually drew together from the 
diferent provinces ; and he had time to 
collect, in hisfavour, the suffrages of the 
remotest towns. The Tvrigaranti co- 
lours were worn by all classes; and, 
by a thousand other ingenious ma- 
neuvres, the people were gradually 
taught to associate their present freedom 
with the celebrated ‘ Plan of Ignala.’--- 
The Mexican Cortes met on the 24th 
February 1822, and one of their first 
edicts granted permission for all who 
chose to leave the country. A rumour 
was also circulated, that the Inquisition 
might probably be re-established: a 
Prospect no less grateful to the clergy, 
than a free export of specie to the mer- 
chants; and Iturbidé himself, at this 
juncture, condescended to advocate the 
— of the army: thus adroitly con- 

ng to bring all parties into the best 
possible humour with himself.” 
ones May, he presented to the 
13th oes Madrid Gazettes, of the 
- and 14th February, declaring the 
eaty of Cordova illegal, null and void, 
» Breen of the Extraordinary Cortes ; 
ie relinn®? Ree get that Spain had 
whieh “9 ed any one of the rights 
. 8€ possessed over her colonies. 
's was, beyond all doubt, precisely 
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what Iturbidé expected; and “ the 
Mexican congress immediately resolved, 
that, being /eft at liberty, under these 
circumstances, to elect an emperor, 
they thought fit to appoint Don Augus- 
tin Iturbidé the first constitutional Em- 
peror of Mexico, on the basis pro- 
claimed in the ‘ Plan of Ignala.’ This 
was accompanied by a manifesto, con- 
taining a high panegyric on the glorious 
acts and qualities of the emperor.” 

Nevertheless, what was easy to anti- 
cipate actually happened. “ The Em- 
peror and the Cortes did not long agree. 
Conspiracies were formed among the 
members ; arrests and trials took place ; 
and violent resolutions were passed. At 
length, on the 30th October, Iturbidé 
dissolved the assembly by force, and 
formed a new assembly, called the 
“Instituent Junta,’ consisting of forty- 
five members of the Congress, An in- 
surrection shortly afterwards broke out, 
under an officer of the name of Santana, 
a strenuous republican; and a docu- 
ment, known by the name of the ‘ Act 
of Casa Masa,’ was published on the Ist 
February 1823, by the chiefs of that 
insurrection. By this act, it was deter- 
inined, that the Cortes should be reas- 
sembled, notwithstanding their dissolu- 
tion by the Emperor ; proscribing, how- 
ever, certain deputies. Iturbidé, feeling 
himself unequal to resist the tide of 
republicanism which was setting against 
him, reassembled the Cortes, abdicated 
the throne, and requested permission to 
retire from the country; stating, in the 
paper afterwards published by him, 
‘that his presence might have proved 
prejudicial, by exciting the people to civil 
war.’ Had he taken, as he affirms, ‘ any 
other course, the result would have 
been the dissolution of the state.’—‘ It 
was my wish,’ says he, ‘ to make this 
last sacrifice for my country.’ ” 

Iturbidé was, accordingly, banished to 
Italy, and came subsequently to Eng- 
land; whence, in June 1824, he sailed 
for Mexico, having discovered, to adopt 
his own language, “ his presence there 
to be necessary, to the establishment of 
unanimity and of government.” The 
result of this decision no one Is ignorant 
of ; but it cannot fail to excite surprise, 
to hear Captain Hall conclude his very 
fair and impartial statement of facts, by 
saying, “that Iturbidé’s decision Is @ 
patriotic and disinterested one, I have 
not the smallest doubt; and there does 
not appear the least reason for appre- 
hending that his views have any other 


direction than the service of — 
’ 
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Is it not, on the contrary, but too 
evident, that the absolute command of 
the province, the troops, and the trea- 
sure, confided to this man by the Vice- 
roy Apodaca, inspired him with the idea 
of attaining to the sovereignty of Mex- 
ico? Indeed, what other motive can be 
assigned for so sudden a desertion of 
the royal cause? If, by some miracle, 
he had been convérted into a real pa- 
triot, at that critical moment, would he 
not have imitated the example of San- 
Martin, and devolved the mighty task 
of framing a constitution to a national 
convention,—instead of imposing one 
upon the nation, and, to the most 
zealous friends of freedom, a_ highly 
obnoxious one, by the “Plan of Ignala?” 
Previous to the meeting of the Cortes, 
he had himself determined that Mexico 
should be governed byan Emperor ; and, 
though a mock offer of the imperial 
crown was to be made to Ferdinand 
VII., all his measures really and mani- 
festly tendedto secure it to himself. 
But was he not, at the same time, per- 
fectly conscious, that neither this, nor 
any other form of monarchy, would, or 
could, by any moral possibility, be pre- 
ferred by the Mexicans to a republic, 
with such examples before their eyes as 
Europeafforded on one side, and America 
on the other? In fact, notwithstanding 
all the artful precautions of Iturbidé, 
the republican spirit, in a very short 
time, broke out in the national assem- 
bly, and gained a decided ascendancy. 
His violent dissolution of the Cortes 
plainly proved that he had no hesitation 
to sacrifice the most sacred rights of 
the people at the shrine of his ambition. 
His subsequent abdication was, doubt- 
less, the effect of fear, or compulsion ; 
and his declaration, on that occasion, 
and on the eve of his wild attempt to 
resume the crown, exhibits the mere 
common-place of pseudo-patriotism. As 
the grand instrument by which the 
Mexican nation was roused to success- 
ful resistance against Spain, it might 
have been wished that, whatever his 
motives were, he had been reserved to 
a better fate: but the safety of his 
country forbade. That the Mexican 
fovernment was not influenced by any 
low or hase revenge, appears from the 
provision of 8,000 dollars per annum, 
settled on the relict of this unfortunate 
and ambitious man; who chose to imi- 
tate the example of a Buonaparte, rather 
than that of a W ashington, 


NM. M. 
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Doubts regarding the Disinterment of Cromwell, &¢. [May 


For the Monthly Magazine, 


Historic Dousrs relative to the Disy. 


TERMENT Of CromwELt, Bransnsy 
and Ireton. 


Q* reading that excellent criticisy 
of “ Southey’s Book of theChurey, 
&c.,” which appeared in the last Nyp, 
ber of the Westminster Review, I yx; 
much pleased to sce with what powe. 
ful discrimination the writer examine 
and refuted every false statement anj 
dishonest principle, therein advanced, 
But when the Reviewer is speaking of 
the Church at the period of the con. 
monwealth,—of the principal active 
characters at that time, and their subse. 
quent cruel treatment, he quotes, incon. 
siderately, I think, a story in p. 196:- 

“ That the bodies of Cromwell, Brai- 
shaw and Ireton were taken out of thei 
graves, and drawn upon hurdles to Tyburn, 
where they were hung up from ten in the 
morning till sunset of the next day; after 
which, their heads were cut off, that they 
might be stuck up in public places,—and 
their trunks buried altogether, in one hole 
under the gallows.” 


This account appears to me to be 
quite erroneous. As far as it respects 
Treton, it cannot be true; for Hume, mn 
his History of England, states, certainly, 
that Ireton died in Ireland, of the 
plague, soon after the siege of Limerick. 

Respecting President Bradshaw, \ 
appears equally untrue. A similar of 
probable story is told by the author ot 
“The Life of the Philipses, Milton s 
Nephews,” lately published. He —_ 
of Bradshaw, that he died on the ms 
November 1659, and was dug out = 
grave on the 30th of January 1661, . 
the Restoration, and hanged with al 
well, Ireton and Pride. But, supposi"s 
him to have been buried in London, 
after his body had lain in the gate 
year and three months, is it poss! 1 
that it was in a state to be either bene® 
or beheaded, or even to be yo 
from its resting-place? I strongy sin 
pect that the above false account a 
trumped up, as many others wer A 
their malignant enemies, who were asd 
numerous at that period,— and the P “f 
writers who followed, either pow 

ingly, or wickedly, copiedit. I hm on 
reconcile this account, nor gre nt 
“Neale’s History of the Puritans, “sh 
“ Brookes’ Lives of the Puritan , sh 
what the learned and judicious. 4 
deacon Blackburn relates. Be i “ 
with confidence, that Bradshawn ven 
Jamaica. It is highly probat . 
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§20. | 
aw went to Jamaica previous to 
he Restoration, which introduced the 
‘lazy, long, lascrvious Reign” of the 
ules, when almost every fact 
ant circumstance was per- 
verted, and the characters of the most 
eminent and worthy men of the previous 
riod were grossly misrepresented, by 
writers in support of despotic 
Perhaps, Bradshaw foresaw a 
coming,—as many others did, 


1} radsh 


power. 
storm 


' who fled for refuge to various countries, 
To elude more effectually the eager 


pursuit of his inveterate enemies, Brad- 
shaw’s friends might, very properly, 
encourage the report that he died in 
London, and thus might get up a sham 
funeral,—as it is credibly related of his 
‘ollow-labourer in establishing the com- 
monwealth, John Milton. A mock- 
‘iuneral was made for him after the 
Restoration, when the Reign of Terror 
began, and all the oaths which the pro- 
fizate Charles had so solemnly taken, 
were wantonly violated. The deception 
had the desired effect upon Milton’s 
enemies, —for they believed him to be 
dead: consequently, he was not included 
among the persons excepted in the Act 
of Oblivion. Dr. Symmons, the bio- 
erapher of Milton, says, “ That when 
the king heard of the cheat, he applauded 
his policy, in escaping the punishment 
of death by a seasonable shew of dying. 
When he could not murder, this face- 
tious monarch could still laugh.*”’ 

That very respectable author, Arch- 
deacon Blackburn, in his “ Memoirs of 
the Munificent Thomas Hollis,” —(a 
splendid edition of which was published, 
some years ago, by Thomas Brand Hollis, 
awarm friend to freedom,—to whom, 
although no relation, Mr. Hollis left the 
bulk of his large fortune, and his name, 
with intention that he should expend a 
‘reat portion of it in acts of benevolence, 
and in promoting that great cause ef 
civil and religious liberty, which the 


es 








* The occasional levity and indecorums 
. these laughs constituted, in the estima- 
Ver of some, the worst crimes of “ the 
Merry Monarch.” [tis sakl of a certain 
re Tecent “* ornament of the throne,” 
me ~ ne idoletors in his day, and whose 
a a. » them still, that Charles II. 
es miy One of all the Kings of Eng- 
a aL whom he ever expressed, or 
Mud bear to hear expressed, a word of 
tion. But Charles had no re- 

br for royal decencies—no kingly deco- 
phe had not even moral discretion 
Pr: Allan to the forms of Iris 
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testator himself had, in his lifetime. so 
liberally contributed to support,+)—has, 
in p. 789 of the Appendix, the following 
passage :— 

** BRADSHAW’S EPITAPH. 

The following Epitaph is often seen 
posted up in the houses of North America. 
It throws some light upon the principles of 
the people, and may, in some measure, 
account for the asperity of the war carried 
on against them. ‘The original is engraven 
on a cannon, at the summit of a steep hill, 
near Martha Bray, in Jamaica. 

STRANGER, 
Ere thou pass, contemplate this cannon! 
Nor regardless be told, 
That, near its base, lies the dust of 


JOHN BRADSHAW; 


Who, nobly superior to selfish regards, 
Despising alike the pageantry of courtly splendour, 
The blast of calumny, 

And the terror of Royal Vengeance, 
Presided in the illustrious band of Heroes and Patriots, 
Who fairly and openly adjudged 
CHARLES STUART, Tyrant of England, 

Toa public and exemplary Death ! 
Thereby presenting to the amazed world, 

And transmitting down through applauding ages, 

The most glorious example of 
Unshaken Virtue, Love of Freedom, 
And Impartial Justice, 

Ever exhibited on the blood-stained Theatre 
Of Hluman Actions. 

Oh! Reader! 

Pass not on till thou hast blessed his memory ' 
And never, never forget, 

That Rebellion to Tyrants 
Is OBEDIENCE to GOD.” 

With respect to Oliver Cromwell, the 
story is equally improbable, and more 
absurd. It has been observed, that, as 
the Ides of March were equally fortu- 
nate and fatal to Julius Cesar, so was 
the 3d of September to Cromwell—for 
on that-day he won the two great victo- 
ries of Dunbar and Worcester, in 1650 
and 1651; and on the 3d of September 
1658, he died. It is true, there was a 
pompous funeral procession to West- 
minster Abbey;—but the author of 
“A Complete History of England” 
observes, in his notes, that it remains a 
question where his body was really 
buried. 

“ Tt was, in appearance, in Westminster- 
abbey; but it is most probable that it was 
buried in Naseby-field.—This account 1s 


+ Whether that bequest was employed 
for the laudable purpose which the donor 
designed, 1 shail not say. 
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given,’ continues he, “as averred, and 
ready to be deposed, if occasion required, 
by Mr. Berkstead, son to Berkstead the 
regicide, who was about fifteen years old 
at the time of Cromwell’s death. ‘That the 
said Berkstead, his father being Lieutenant 
of the Tower, and a great confidant of 
Cromwell’s, did, among such confidants, in 
the time of his illness, desire to know 
where he would be buried. To which the 
Protector answered, ‘ Where he had ob- 
tained the greatest victory and glory,—and 
as nigh the spot as could be guessed, where 
the heat of the action was, viz. in the field 
of Naseby-common, Northampton :’ which 
was, accordingly, thus performed at mid- 
night, soon after bis death. The body, 
being first embalmed, and wrapt in a leaden 
coffin, was, in a hearse, conveyed to the 
said field,—Mr. Berkstead himself attend- 
ing, by order of his father, close to tlie 
hearse. Being come to the field, they 
found, about the midst of it, a grave dug, 
about nine foot deep, with the green-sod 
carefully laid on one side, and the mould 
on the other: in which the coffin being put, 
the grave was instantly filled up, and the 
green-sod laid exactly flat upon it,—care 
being tzken, that the surplus mould should 
be clean removed. Soon after, the like 
care was taken that the field should be 
entirely ploughed up, and it was sown, 
three, or four years successively, with corn. 
Several other circumstances,’ says the 
forenamed author, ‘‘ the said Mr. Berk- 
stead, who now frequents Richard’s Coffee- 
house, within Temple-bar, relates, too long 
to be here inserted.”’ 


T think, this account is conclusive.-— 
As to the story of his body being sunk 
in the Thames, it was related by a gen- 
tlewoman who attended Oliver in his 
last sickness,—as we are told by the 
author of “ The History of England 


during the Reign of the Stuarts.” She 
told him, 


“That, the day after the Protector’s 
death, it was consulted how to dispose of 
his corps; when it was concluded, that, 
considering the malice of the Cavaliers, it 
was most certain they would insult the 
body of their most dreadful enemy, if ever 
it should be in their power:—to prevent 
which, it was resolved to wrap it up in lead, 
to put it on board a barge, and sink it in 
the deepest part of the Thames; which 
was undertaken, and performed, by two of 
his near relations, and some trusty soldiers 
the following night.” 


Upon the whole, it is quite evident 
tbat neither Cromwell, Bradshaw, nor 
Ireton, were buried in London ;—and 
the absurd story quoted by the very re- 
spectable Reviewer of Southey’s “ Book 
of the Church,” must cease to be any 


longer believed. T.H. 





Pimlico, 2\st Afarch 1825. 


Dr. Styles. (May | 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine 
SIR: 
WAS glad to see, in the recey: 
numbers of the Philosophy of Cop. 

temporary Criticism, that you have ey. 

tended the province of your censorship 
beyond the customary sphere of sd 
periodical dogmatism ; and that whereye; 
your proper game is to be found, you 
are determined to pursue the quarry, 

I was particularly gratified in findins 

that you had not overlooked the prag. 

matical interlopement of a certain dis. 
senting divine into the regions of literary 
criticism,— or, more properly speaking, 
into those of personal vituperation, — 

How far the admixture of the critical 
with the sacerdotal function can, under 

any restrictions, be quite decorous, is a 

question that demands some pause. But 

personal arraignment from the pulpit 
can surely be little consistent with the 
temper and principles of Christianity— 
at least, if the example of the founder 
can be regarded as of any authority in 
directing the conduct of the ministers 
of that religion. In the discourses of 

Christ, vicious doctrines are indeed de- 

nounced—the hypocritical pretensions 

and perverted learning of Pharisees and 

Sadducees are exposed and reprobated; 

but in what instance is any individual, 

living or dead, singled out by name, to 
be held up to personal odium? And 
what abuses of the holy office may not 
be anticipated, if every pretended ser- 
vant of the altar shall take upon himseit 

a license from which his master Inva- 

riably forbore ? ae 

Censors for gain, who make criticism 
their daily bread, may indeed have found 
their account in deviating from their 
text into the regions of personality, and 
ministering to the base appetite of the 
multitude for the detraction of the con- 
spicuous and the eminent, The knot 
of young men (for they, then, were 
young) who started ‘ the Edinburgh 

Review,” set the example, I believe, ° 

making the title of a book the yor 
pretence for excursions of spleen an 
personality; and the system is said "(0 
have worked well.’* But though, per- 
haps, in no instance did these pretende 


critics digress more widely from vi 
elt, 








* One of the principal publishers, ¢ © 
said, was not ashamed to acknowledge that 
it was to its spleen and personality, — 
more than to the association of os 
talent by which it was supported, oe 
“ The Edinburgh Review”’ was indebted . 
its sudden popularity and extensive circu- 
lation. 
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yeyt, than a personal attack upon the 
ew and writings of Lord Byron 
en admitted to have done from 
must be admitted fo Bs “Am I 
that of Genesis (c. iv. v. 9.)— “ | 
on prother’s keeper ? yet even these 
Reviewer's, either from compunctions 
of conscience, 8S their years matured, 
or from the severe retaliations which 
their personalities occasionally pro- 
voked, deemed it decent, or prudent, to 
eform, in some degree, the error of 
their ways. Have they only abandoned 
this trade of digressive personality, that 
‘+ mav be transferred from the pamphlet 
shop to the pulpit ? 

If it were possible, indeed, for an in- 
stant to suspect, that the object of a 
Christian preacher could be merely, or 
principally, to excite an attention which 
should lead to profit—that the rent of 
news, and the fees of pew-openers, were 
the end proposed, the course would 
then be right : but it wonld be still more 
rizht toadvertise, regularly, what charac- 
ter is to be attacked—to place money- 
takers and check-receivers at the doors, 
and have a box-book for securing 
places : for no one can, at this time, be 
ignorant, that among the motives which 
induce some people to go to churches 
and chapels (especially to evening ser- 
vice) the amusement to be derived from 
an eloquent discourse (at a time when, 
to the decorous part of the community, 
almost every other species of amuse- 
ment 18 precluded) is one; and there 
can be little doubt that, if the funeral 
anathema of a Napoleon, or a Byron, 
or any other distinguished character 
recently demised, were duly announced, 
every part of the house would be filled 
at an early hour, 

Your readers, however, Mr. Editor, 
will be happy to learn, from such good 
authority as that of the Rev. Dr. himself, 
in the very passage to which they are 
pointed by the partial quotation in your 
Magazine for March (p. 140), that he 
is actuated by very different motives— 
motives of the most pure and heroic 
pattiotism—of more than patriotism— 
of universal philanthropy and zeal for 
the welfare of the whole human species. 
Phge — Sir, to quote the conclu- 

at paragraph of which you 
the tae fastidiously, only presented 
i nencement. It is with reluc- 
monic nquish the middle of so har- 
mizing a whole, 


___siety may* flourish without genius, 


> 9am 
Pes: ite superfluous to enter into controversy 
exnursive dettas estes, moral and intellectual, of this 
IEW, that who ee it would not be difficult to 

’ t whether it may, OY not, society never did 
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and may be refined without poetry, but it 
cannot exist without virtue; and when ge- 
nius arms itself against the body politic, and 
wages war with the whole human family,— 
] am determined, for one, to make common 
cause with my country—with my species.” 

It should be observed, however, that 
the Rev. Champion took care that his 
antagonist should be hors de combat be- 
fore he armed himself for the good fight. 
The adventurous and heroic divine, 
indeed, seems to be rather fond of hunt- 
ing dead lions; his equally charitable 
philippic against Napoleon having been 
delivered under similar circumstances. 

I am sorry, however, that you did 
not, in justice to the Rev. Doctor, quote 
one beautiful passage more from the 
sermon more immediately in contem- 
plation, as a specimen, at once, of the 
candid benignity of the preacher’s feel- 
ings, and the beauty and critical acumen 
of his style. 

** O, how I wish that the style of this 
address could be less accusatory and severe! 
how [ regret, that this sun went down 
while it yet was day—while it shone only 
with consuming brightness! Its descent 
in the evening might have been as salutary 
as beautiful. The past might have been 
redeemed. Having lived to disenthral an 
enslaved people, he might have been struck 
with the majesty of moral greatness, and 
have given something to posterity that 
would have associated his name with 
Wordsworth and Milton, and other intel- 
lectual luminaries, which are the glory and 
the pride of their native land.”’ 

To be sure it may be rather difficult 
to conceive how it can continue to be 
“‘ yet day” when the sun is down, and 
its descending in the evening would be 
a little more in the course of nature ; 
but why should not Dr. Styles’ sun set 
at noon, if “the metaphor will have it 
so,” as well as Wordsworth be taught 
to take precedency of Milton, and which 
be converted into a personal pronoun, 
when kis ear happens to discover that it 
is a more euphonous syllable than who ? 

There are those, however, who, on 
comparing this passage with one upon 
the same subject, in the translation you 
presented to us from Madame Belloc’s 
vindication of our lamented bard (M.M. 
Feb. p.118)may prefer the lady’s logic to 
the pathos of the divine. But the sub- 
ject, though not exhausted, is growing, 
perhaps, a little stale ; I therefore con- 
clude.—Yours, &c. No CantT-Eayn. 











flourish without genius, nor ever was refined without 
poetry. The first emanations of genius, in every 
country, most assuredly, have been poetical; and in 
the inspirations of genius, most unquestionably, have 
originated all those energies out of which the Aowrish- 
ing condition of societies has arisen. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
On Presuvice.—An Essay read before 
the Literary Club in London. 

T has been said, that “ man is the 
child of prejudice ;” and never was a 
truth more complete. All our thoughts, 
actions, hopes, wishes, and whole man- 
ner of being, are founded on prejudice. 
From the cradle to the grave we are 
attended by prejudice. Prejudice is 
our nurse in infancy, it is our tutor in 
childhood, it is our companion in man- 
hood, and our crutch in oldage: for we 
begin with, and we never shake off the 
habit of judging before we think, or 
taking things for granted, without having 
first examined their fitness, or truth. 
Every blind belief, every implicit obe- 
dience to custom, or fashion, however 
great the authority on which it rests, is 
a prejudice. Yet, although prejudice is 
unbecoming the wise—thongh a preju- 
diced individual is generally contemp- 
tible, and even sometimes dangerous, 
there are prejudices which, so far from 
being contemptible, are even necessary 
to the well-being of man and of society. 
Such are the prejudices of religion, of 
consanguinity, of nationality, kindred, 
&ec. They originate in the holiest aspi- 
rations, the kindliest feelings of the 
human heart, instilled in us during the 
cuileless age of childhood, when love 
and gratitude still bloom in their native 
freshness, untainted by the Upas of 
envy, cupidity and malice. What 
would man be without such prejudices 
as these? Would he honour his father 
and mother, because mere reason dic- 
tates it? Would he be a protector to 
his defenceless sisters, a father to his 
orphan brothers ? would he sacrifice his 
freedom for the happiness of a wife?— 
nay, would he sacrifice himself for his 
own offSpring, because dufy commands 
him to do so?* What would be to 
him his friends, his country, his nation, 
his God! without these sacred preju- 
dices? How cold are the acts of man, 
to which he is solely impelled by reason ! 
how trigid the mere emanations of duty! 
how ineffective the religion of the brain! 
When interest commands — when cupi- 
dity urges—when the passions impel 
us—reason, reason alone is but a slow 
agent to counteract their unite , 
even their single effect.+ neta 


Friends— re- 


* 


Does not the author here, in som 
gree, confound prejudice and s 
—Eopir. 


e de- 
ympathy ? 


¢ And, might it not be 


_ ada l—** Iluow 
apt it is to take the part of interest!” But 
Is it not by sm pathy rather than bv prejudi 
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latives may have perished—oyr country 
may have fallen a prey to domestic ¢;. 
ranny, or a foreign foe, and its name jp 
obliterated from the chart of history. be. 
fore the logic of reason could nerye the 

arm in their defence. Such prejudice: 
then, we will foster and preserve ; and 
althouch the heartless infidel may mock, 
the cold cosmopolite may sneer—with. 
out these prejudices we could neither 
bear up against the ills of earth, nor 
become worthy of the bliss of heaven, 

But there are prejudices of another 
kind,—such as have sprung from igno. 
rance, are fomented by the interested, 
or cherished by the indolent—who are 
hostile to the results, or averse to the 
trouble of reflection. These ever 
thinking mind, every friend to man, will 
labour to eradicate. I will endeavour 
to place a few of these prejudices (ridi- 
culous, pardonable, and prejudicial) in 
their proper light, as they occur—to 
classify, or enumerate thei all, would 
surpass alike the limits of my ability and 
of your patience. 

It is prejudice which, at the moment 
of our birth, coops us up in a close 
room, while sound sense dictates to ac- 
custom the new being, at once, to that 
atmosphere in which it is destined to 
live. It is prejudice which makes us 
consent to lace, or button ourselves in 
tight clothing, when we know, from ex- 
perience, that we are never more com. 
fortable than in our night-gowns. We 
eat, without appetite, because it 1s (lin- 
ner time; and we drink, without being 
thirsty, because it is tea-time; we 20 
to bed, because it is eleven o'clock; 
and we get up, because it 1s eight 
o’clock.t And when, by all this per- 
verseness of ours, our constitution Is 
ruined, we apply to a physician to re 
medy it, who gives us certain medi- 
cines, from prejudice: though, but lor 
the prejudices that blind him, expe 
rience might, perhaps, have taught a 


that this tardiness is to be 
fishness counteracted ?—EpiT. 
t We are very lazy, then! 

writes, and the we who edits have very we 
ferent prejudices, it seems, on this subject. 
To lie nine hours in bed, is certainly at 
one of ow’ prejudices. We suspect res 
from six to seven hours is quite bed-time 
enough ; and our prejudices iead us to = 
peet that it does not much signify toa a 
in tolerable health, whether he take a 
portion between eleven and six, OF betwe 
che and eight. We would not answet - 
our prejudices never dictate a wider jatitude. 
—bkbrr. 
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that they more frequently kill than cure. 
seis prejudice which sends us to school,* 
shere to waste the happiest portion of 
- lives in learning what most of us 
gol forget, or never can turn to any 
yen or which, at most, will teach us 
shat we Know nothing. And it is pre- 
“dice Which impels us to consume the 
remaining part of our existence In labo- 
rious pursuits for the acquisition | of 
honours, “ which are but a name, of 
means of display, which either create 
no enjoyment, or the enjoyment of 
«nich is too transient to be worth the 
lahour; or of wealth, from which we 
may never reap any advantage. And 
while, from a prejudiced love of pro- 
perty, we often permit ourselves and 
others to live in actual want; from 
another prejudice, we frequently im- 
poverish the living, 1n order to procure 
that which is called a decent funeral 
for the dead. It is prejudice which 
aintains the distinction of rank among 
mankind ;—it is prejudice which taxes 
the industrious for the support of the 
idle—it is prejudice which makes a pub- 
lie concern of that which only rests 
between man and his Maker—it is pre- 
judice which has encumbered public 
justice with laws and lawyers and 
forms which almost render it a curse to 
society—and itis prejudice which has 
separated mankind into hostile bodies, 
making war, and destroying one another 
for the benefit of hosts of idlers, who 
make slaughter their trade, and reap 
imaginary honours at the expense of 
universal suffering, Can absurdity go 
lurther, than neglecting, nay despising 
the honest industrious tradesman, or 
mechanic, whose activity administers to 
the comfort of all, and who lives at the 
expense of no one—unless the scanty 
remuneration of his important services 
be deemed expense; and honouring and 
caressing the military, or naval bravo 
or hiring himself to his own, or a fo- 
rez0 government, at five, ten, fifteen, 
“r twenty shillings a day, to cut the 
routs (if they happen not to cut his) 
. By the leave of our ingenious anti- 
pr jwist, this prejudice of going to school 
* one of the last we should wish to see 
‘eanquished,—E prr. 
RS cons _ very glad if school-going 
ul ignorantly non = — ; we were 
wobody na apne gee. one 
have achance of < me Ry : — peranpe 
be iuodestly believing what we 
Nad common sense (or ‘uncommon sense) 
\ 4 = : 
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tt fo perceive that others might as 
( hestly doubt, — 1) r, 
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of whomsoever he may be ordered to 
destroy—to despise the bricklayer who 
builds, and the peasant who fertilizes, 
and to give homage to those who de- 
molish towns and villages, destroy har- 
vests, and depopulate countries, — in 
short, who spread famine and desolation 
at the nod of despotism, fanaticism, or 
ambition, and entail privation, degrada- 
tion, and slavery, for ages and genera- 
tions, on millions of their fellow-creatures. 

By what perversity of reasoning, on 
the other hand, do we abhor the public 
executioner, and fly his contact, as if his 
very touch could canker us with infamy ? 
What is his crime? What renders him 


an outcast from society, who rids it of 


those whom the laws of their country 
have condemned, as the irreclaimable 
depredators of society—as rotten mem- 
bers, to be cut off for the preservation, 
or the benefit of the whole? I am 
aware, Sir, that, with such strong preju- 
dices existing against the employment 
of the executioner, the man who dares 
to brave public opinion on so sensitive a 
subject, for the mere love of lucre, must 
be a worthless being. 

It is also possible that the hireling 
warrior may be a worthy character (and 
indeed I have Known many such myself), 


who (according to the natural course of 


prejudice) thinks his profession honour- 
able and moral, because all the world 
honours it, and its morality is rarely 
questioned ; nor will I deny, that strong 
arguments may be adduced, to shew that 


the respect paid to the profession of 


arms, and the horror against that of the 
executioner, had their origin in feelings 
that do credit to humanity—but they 
are prejudices still; and prejudices de- 
trimental to the real welfare of society, 
whatever a perverse policy may urge to 
the contrary. 

The distinction of rank is a subject 
so important, that it seems to require 
further illustration. In China, Turkey, 
and perhaps some other countries, rank 
adheres to office alone; and such a dis- 
tinction is wise and just. But what shall 
we say to rank adharing to blood,—to 
that imaginary nobility which has proved 
the curse of most countries of Europe ; 
where a number of families, composed, 
for the most part, of men with less abili- 
ties and personal merit than may be 
found among the meanest labourers on 
their estates;t by right of birth, usurping 
power, 





+ We cannot but observe, that the author's 


own prejudices appear, in this and some 
) other 
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power, offices of honour and emolu- 
ment; wringing from the multitude re- 
spect and submission, through what?— 
the strength of a mere name! I am 
aware, that in some instances nobility 
has been bestowed as the reward of 
merit; and that it has been said, that 
the existence of such an institution acts 
as a stimulus to exertion for the benefit 
of the country; that the idea of being 
descended from a long line of noble 
ancestors, and of having a noble progeny 
before him, will produce and maintain 
nobility of sentiment, &c. But of these 
assertions, how much will! the facts of 
history sustain? Do we not find that 
nobility has seldom been bestowed on 
merit merely ?—that noblemen are not 
always noble Men?—Is virtue heredi- 
tary? is intellect hereditary? is know- 
ledge hereditary? It is true that nobi- 
lity might be turned into a useful insti- 
tution, and the noxious character of a 
caste might be taken from it, by making 
the jumor branches of families again 
merge into the mass of a nation: and 
both these modifications, to a certain 
degree, happily exist in this country. 
But, nevertheless, with all its boast of 
freedom and independence, there is, 
perhaps, no people, in the world, more 
prejudiced and awed by hereditary rank 
than the English: a fact which I do not 
advance for the purpose of casting a 
slur upon the nation whose hospitality I 
enjoy,* but merely as one of the 
strongest illustrations of my subject. 





other instances, to operate pretty strongly. 
Without the least inclination to enter the 
lists in behalf of hereditary rank and privi- 
lege—as believing them to be quite strong 
enough, and chivalrous enough to fight 
their own battles,—we cannot but think, 
not only that this position is very much 
overcharged, but that the argument stands 
in need of no such exaggeration. That 
there may be men nobdle by rank and courtesy, 
who are mean, base, sordid, imbecile and 
ignorant, servility can alone deny; and that 
there are men lowly in station, and indigent 
in cireumstances, who have the true nobility 
of morals and intellect, prejudice alone can 
eall in question. Pfut these are the excep- 
tons, not the rule; and we question much 
whether the most part of men of family (as 
the phrase is), in point of knowledge and 
ability, at any rate, will be found inferior 
even to the select of the labourers on their 
estates,—or in the trading classes —Eoprr. 
* It appears from this, that the author 
of this Essay is a foreigner. For this very 
reason, we give it the more ready inser- 
tion ; and, indeed, among many para- 
doxes, many prejudices, and, perhaps, 
we might add incongruities, it contains 


[ May |, 
There is another species of nobility 
or rather rank, which, by the help o 
all-powerful prejudice, draws strong: 
upon the respect and subinissiveness ¢/ 
mankind,—i. e. the distinction of riche: 
A rich man is, all over the world, ipe 
facto, a respectable man; and the lex 
wealthy bow down before him, not on} 
from motives of interest, or from the 
presumption that the rich, as having the 
best opportunities, are, in general, mos 
polished, the best-informed, or the mos 
liberal,—but simply because prejudice, 
and the habits flowing from it, have 
taught them to prostrate themselves 
before the Mammon of a full purse. 
But, making allowances for the defe. 
rence shewn to birth and wealth, for 
reasons the discussion of which would 
demand more time than we could bestow 
on it,—whence, I may ask, arise the 
distinctions that are made between the 
various professions and trades? I can 
understand why we should shew more 
respect to the clergyman, the physician, 
the lawyer, the astronomer, and the man 
of science generally, than to the artizan: 
I approve of the superiority given to the 
artist, the artificer of every kind, over 
the mere mechanic, or tradesman—lit ls 
an homage paid to superior intellect, ot 
knowledge. But perhaps, Sir, it is some 
prejudice of mine which disqualifies me 
from understanding the reasons of those 
distinctions which are drawn between 
different descriptions of mere trades and 
callings, which require, or suggest only 
like degrees of faculty, or application, 
and which appear to be upon a pertect 
level in point of general utility. 
——a 
To the Editor of ithe Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 
EELING dissatisfied with the man- 
ner in which the disputed pom 
between some of your correspondents 
has been treated, on the subject of aque- 
ous and atmospheric pressure, T am !- 
duced to send you the following obser- 
vations, on the philosophical difficult; 
under consideration. I have not hac 
the pleasure of reading Captain Scores- 
by’s account of his expedition to the 


Arctic regions ; nor, indeed, is an actual 
reference 


——— ae 





also sO many vigorous suggestions, and s0 
much boldness and independence of reflec: 
tion, as may minister, at least, a 
for thinking; and we presume, that t } 
readers of the M.M. are no more —_ 
than the Editor, to give an ret 
assent to every proposition that finds a¢ 
mission into our pages. —EpiT. 
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- ence to the work requisite, i order 
gene at the precise merits of the 
“ re The problem consists of two 
(ons :—Fitst, to determine, whether 
“ere t the bottom of the ocean sus- 
q whale a : 
rains any pressure 5 and whether, if that 
ie the case, it does, or does not experi- 
ence any exhausting oF distressing sen- 
cations :~ Second, if the whale sustains 
sn immense pressure, and, yet, is uncon- 
jus of it, to account for the pheno- 
enon, 
Firs. To deny that a whale 800 fa- 
choms under water has the pressure of 
, single ounce upon it, and to assert 
chat the animal is, in the least degree, 
Jistressed by that pressure, appear to be 
oth equally unphilosophical and ab- 
ard. The former idea includes the 
denial of the specific gravity of bodies, 
or that substances have weight: for if 
they have, whatever is beneath them 
must sustain that weight, although it 
may not be the last of any series or 
continuity of substances : for supposing 
a whale ten fathoms under water, and 
another whale directly underneath, ten 
fathoms deeper, and a third ten fathoms 
deeper still, the first whale would ac- 
tually sustain a pressure of ten fathoms 
of water perpendicularly, although the 
ris ponderis would be communicated to 
the second, and the third whale would 
sustain a pressure of thirty fathoms, 
aithough the vis ponderis again would be 
communicated to the ground, and car- 
ried forward, gradually diminishing, to 
the centre of the earth. And again, to 
suppose a whale in the least degree 
distressed, even by a weight equal to 
sixty men of war, is to hazard an opinion 
in direct opposition to common sense 
and reason, which proves, that Captain 
Scoresby is much better versed (as, 
indeed, ishis indispensable duty) in the 
tactics of navigation, than in the minu- 
ue of natural philosophy. Perhaps -it 
would be a better method of elucidating 
this point by a familiar example or two, 
than by a process of abstract and philo- 
sophic reasoning ; because its force will 
'e more readily perceived. Imagine, 
then, a whale so far immersed in the 
fonal as to sustain a pressure propor- 
an to what a moderate-sized man 
ms wl 4 the surface of the earth ; 
rig - it = be absolutely certain, 
a rd ale was distressed, the 
leah oat so too? for the distress, 
certainly 5 “~ can only be increased, 
the ng — by descending to 
aie 1) of the ocean ; and as air 
ater are both alike, though not in 
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an equal degree possessed of specific 
gravity, there can be no difference in 
that respect. Have men that have 
ascended the highest mountains, expe- 
rienced the gratification of having a 
part of the load they endured in the 
valley removed?* Have men that have 
descended the deepest mines, been 
necessitated speedily to return, on 
account of the insupportable pressure 
to which they had been subjected ? Yet, 
if Mr, Farey’s and Captain Scores- 
by’s philosophy be correct, these con- 
sequences are inevitable. 

Second. We come now to consider 
the only real difficulty in the case, 
which is to explain how the fiuidical 
resistance in all bodies is equal to the 
pressure from without; or in other words, 
—wiy the whale, being exposed to such 
an lmmense pressure, “ perceives none,”’ 
The reason cannot be merely because 
the animal is “ altogether surrounded 
by the same element,” as this would 
only increase the probability of the 
whale being crushed to atoms ; for the 
top of the cylinder out of which the 
air has been pumped, is broken by the 
external air rushing into the eylinder to 
fill up the vacuum, although the tube is 
as equally surrounded by the same ele- 
ment when emptied, as when full of air,t 

The resistance then which the fluid 
inside a whale’s bedy offers to external 

pressure, 





* Certainly, they have. It is a notorious 
fact, that the atmosphere is tlrere less 
dense; the respiration more free, and 
animal circulation more accelerated. We 
have ourselves felt something like intoxica- 
tion from this different state of the element 
we were breathing, upon the summits even 
of the Welch mountains, Those who have 
ascended those highths to which these are 
but mole hills, have described the effects 
more strikingly, and explained the causes. 
This, however, makes nothing to the ques- 
tion at issue. The water is not, in this 
respect, like the air. At least, it has not 
yet been shewn, that it is more dense 
fifty fathoms deep, than near the surface ; 
or if it be (for that may be a disputed point), 
the exhaustion, or sense of oppression, 
would be attributable to that density, and 
not necessarily to superincumbent weight, 
or perpendicular pressure.— EDIT. 

+ But the glass top of the cylinder is 
here supposed to be a flat surface : it is, 
therefore, not equally surrounded ; but has 
to sustain an incumbent pressure only. 
The experiment of the vacuum, therefore, 
to support, or refute the argument of our 
correspondent, should be made with a 
sphere, or hemisphere ; and the glass should 
be every where of equal thickness.—Epit. 
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pressure, is exactly the same as the 
resistance which a cubic fathom of water 
offers to the surrounding millions of 
tons. The case in question is precisely 
the same as if there was no medium of 
flesh and bones ; because the interstices 
of these substances being filled with 
water or blood, there is as direct a con- 
tinuation of the fluid from the surface 
to the bottom of the ocean as if no- 
thing else intervened: and as fluids press 
not only perpendicularly downwards, 
but upwards, laterally, and in every 
direction, I maintain, without fear of 
contradiction, that the whale at* the sur- 
face of the water is as much pressed, as 
the whale at the bottom; so that, what- 
ever may be the cause of the extreme 
exhaustion perceived in a whale that 
has returned from the bottom of ‘the 
sea, after having been pierced with a 
number of harpoons, the effect cannot 
be attributed to the “* almost incredible 
pressure to which the animal must have 
been exposed ;” nor, on the other hand, 
can it be maintained, that “a whale 
with a weight equal to sixty ships of 
the first rate in the British Navy, upon 
it, could not be drawn to the top by a 
harpoon line, not thicker than a man’s 
finger. Upon the whole, it appears 
that both Captain Scoresby and A.B. C., 
as well as D. E. F. and Mr. Farey, are 
correct in some respects, and most un- 
questionably wrong in others; and if 
this letter should be the mean of recon- 
ciling all parties, its trespass, on the 
valuable pages of the Monthly Magazine 
will not be a matter of regret. 

Your’s, &c. James Leicu. 

Chelsea, March 7, 1825. 

[It is not our business to decide upon 
every point of every controversy, of which 
our Scientific Correspondents may do us 
the honour of making our pages the vehicle ; 
though we may, occasionally, suggest a hint, 
where the facts, or premises they advance 
do not seem to support their arguments. 
We are no arbiters in the last resort, in the 
High Court of Universal Knowledge ; nor 
are we to be expected to have read every 
book which our correspondents may think 
fit to criticize: perhaps we go further than 
the generality of our more authoritative 
brethren, in always reading the books we 
enticize ourselves. Since the receipt of 
the above letter. however, perceiving that 
the controversy about the quoted passage 
from Captain Scoresby still continues to 
excite sO much interest, we have read his 
** Account of the Arctic Regions -” that, 


, 


before such controversy went any further 
a » , 








¢ Certainly not at the surface, whatever 
may be the case at a small distance 


below 
the surface. — Ev prr. 
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[May |, 
we might see whether he had been quoted 
fairly. Our labour has been fully con 
pensated. We readily admit. the rreat 
value of the publication, in every meditated 
point of view ; and cheerfully adq sie 
suffrage to the general acknowledgment 
both of the practical and scientifie knoy. 
ledge it displays. Yet, finding, at the sary 
time, that the passages, objected to, are fajz!s 
quoted, both in text and context, we ap 
still of opinion, that they are Open, at 
least, | to animadversion and inguiry,— 
especially in a miscellany, whose professed 
principle is to regard no doctrine incontro. 
vertible, however sanctioned by suffrage, or 
authority, against which a show of reason 
can be advanced. And were we disposed 
to play the gladiator, amidst such a host of 
dissentient antagonists, we think we could 
maintain some objections against every one 
of the combatants—against the statements 
of Capt. Scoresby (vol. ii, p. 249); the 
objections of A. B. C. (M. M., No. 406, 
p- 22—3); the answers of D.E.F. and 
Mr. Farey (M. M., No. 407, p. 103); 
and the reply of our present correspondent. 
Lest, however, our Editorial dignity (seeing 
that some of our correspondents can be a 
little warm upon the subject) might not 
protect us, either, from the humiliating 
charge of “ great nonsense,” we deem it 
more consistent with the etiquette of state, 
to leave the mooted points to whoever may 
volunteer in the discussion, and preserve 
inviolate our function as moderators, hot 
parties in the affray. | 
= 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
Axioms of Reticious Potty. 
EN, considered as body and soul, 
are social and spiritual: having, 

in their social relations, duties to pet- 
form to their neighbours and_ their 
country; and, in their spiritual rela- 
tions, duties to God. 

These obligations spring from sources 
different as their objects. 

The one is the law of the state; and 
its object is, the conservation of society. 

The other is the law of God; and the 
object is, the government of a mans 
own conscience, and his happmess ™ 
a future state. 

The source of the first is allegiance 
and submission to the law; and the 
source of the other is religious feel” 
ing under God’s grace. 

The one arises from tempor 
reciprocal personal considerations; #" 
the other is the communion of ev«? 
man’s own soul with his Maker. 


al and 


‘] on 
They are two powers exercised 0” 


E . : yi 
the same being, entirely independet . 
- e o ; ° t* 
each other, applicable to distinct — 
tions of the person, not discordant, | 


wholly unconnected. ; 
, , Allegiance 

















1825. ] ue 
Allegiance and submission ere com- 
ible with every religion, and exist, 

nat 


a wattrs of fact, with equal force in all 


ition S. ‘ 
“Alle ance is as strong and operative 


“0 Its aly as in England, in Holland as in 
‘ ain, ‘1 Turkey as in France, and in 
‘naas in Russia, though the spiritu: il 
sth and the forms of religion are, 10 
eae h so different. 

e King of England has loyal and 
sola subjects of all religions in 
she respective British Colonies. 

Religion has not, therefore, more 
comexion with allegiance, or with 
lovalty and sul ynission, than with the 
ature or colour of men, or the fashion 


4 


‘their clothing. 
tt is not more necessary that ood 


‘ects should be of the same relia’ on, 
chan that they should be six feet hich, 
or wear brown, or scarlet, or close 
coats, or flowing robes. 

Alleziance, the bond of society, is 
the same in the Turk, the Gentoo, the 
Protestant, and the Catholic. 

The duties of a privy counsellor, or 

other servant of the state, are prompted 
by his allegiance and by his personal 
interests, not by his spiritual opinions. 

Religion is, ther efore, not necessarily 
connected with the state, nor with the 
duties of good subjects. 

If connected, or attempted to be con- 
nected, an incongruity of social relations 
would arise; and if one were made a test 
of the other, such test would serve as a 
bribe to enforce conformity, which would 
ne accepted by the insincere, and ope- 

rate only as an exclusion of sincerity. 

Te would be an infringement of liberty 
of conscience, because, without. their 

formity, good men would be de- 
vnved of their rights of citizenship : for 
every man, personally deserving, has an 
unalienable right to participate in the 
honours and emoluments ef the society 
‘0 which he contributes his talents and 

In nd ustry » without reference to his religious 
th, to his st: ature, or to any circum- 

‘tance unconnected with his allegiance e. 

Besides, to connect religion with the 
‘tate, Is to subject religion, a relation 
net of this world, to the ‘chances of 

political revolutions ; and hence it has 
orth — religious establishments 

a“ religion tea changed ry over aes, 

If the Church c f 2 ir contempt, 
N's own ¢ NSCIC algry pty: yheatie 
‘0 be, ind De nd ian at i > : seen 

' human affairs | 7 on 
be in the ; and it ought not to 
Power of one man, owing to 


Moxtury Macs. No. 409. 


4) 
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the existence of a state religion, to 
render a Catholic people, Protestant, 
nor of a woman, to render them C atho- 
lic again; nor of her suecessor to re- 
store them again to Protestantism, as 
has happened in England. 

Religion, as in the United States of 
America, should be the ints and 
conscientious concern of every) man 
with God; it should have as many 
centres as there are men’s hearts, and 
its fate would not then be mingled with 
that of establishments, while that which 
is best would flourish the most. 

The ministers of religion should, 
however, be liberally supported by pub- 
lic assessments, distributed according 
to the number ‘of souls of whom they 
wre the approved cuardians, 

The interests of religion might be 
cuarded in the Legislature, by represen- 
tatives elected from the body of reli- 
etous ministers. 

Under such a system there might be 
greater variety of opinions, but there 
would be more sincerity and fewer hypo- 
crites; while truth would prevail, or 
have a fair chance of prevailing, because 
it would be wholly uninfluenced by 
sinister motives and sordid calculations. 

Allegiance, obedience, submission, 
talent and integrity should be the 
only qualifying tests of public confi- 
dence and employment; for these are 
the only qualities really connected with 
duties to the state and country. 

If there were no exclusive church 
establishment, there could exist no jea- 


lousies in regard to its supports but # 


one were set up, it might be likened to 
the statue of Nebuchadnezzar, the wor- 
ship of which might be imposes, but it 
would obviously be a duty wholly un- 
connected with the essential duties of 
good and useful subj: ets. ‘ 

Under a system in which the alliance 
of religious" faith and political obliga- 
tions w as dissolved, the ministers “of 
religion might nev etheless be integrated 
with society, and all insti itutions con- 
nected with education be preserved and 
honoured, while sound picty and supe- 
rior learning would maintain their 


wonted ascendancy, and the spirit of 


religious proselytism would cease to be 
excited by the ambition of directing the 
state, or monopolizing the exclusive 
revenues of the state church, 

The King of Hanover ‘has proclaimed 
and acted on these principles; and are 
they less fitted for the British people ? , 

("‘UMMON DSENSLa 
Brighion, April 2. 
2U 
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330 On Education, and the proposed London University, 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR: 

AN you inform your readers, if 

there is any thing in the atmos- 
phere of London, that has hitherto 
prevented its inhabitants from forming 
a single institution, for the instruction 
of youth in the higher branches of use- 
ful learning? Do our worthy towns- 
men suppose, that they can inhale know- 
ledge with their smoke, while Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, St. Andrew’s, Dub- 
lin, and many towns in France, Ger- 
many and America are obliged to re- 
sort to their respective colleges ? 

But our worthy townsmen are kindly 
informed, that they can send their sons 
to Oxford, or Cambridge. Very true, 
if they can send two or three hundred 
a year with each of them. If they can- 
not afford this ~—send them to Scotland, 
or France, or Germany. What! is 
England then, at last, reduced to the 
necessity of begging of Scotland, France 
and Germany, for a little instruction 
for her sons, while she is bestowing 
thousands, annually, for the instruction 
of the heathen? We are really the 
most disinterested nation that ever ex- 
isted on the face of the earth!—But, 
passing over all this, is it prudent to 
separate the inexperienced youth hun- 
dreds of miles from every relation, ~the 
prey of every folly and every sharper ; 
to the exclusion of the practical know- 
ledge and social experience, which no 
institution can supply; and to the de- 
struction of those warm and affectionate 
feelings, without which, man were little 
superior to the brute ? Home must 
always contribute one part, to every well 
formed system of Education. 

We may take it as an axiom, that 
boys learn nothing at school (except at 
the classical school) after ten, or, at 
most, twelve years of age; though they 
are usually kept there four or five years 
later. It is this valuable and unoccu- 
pied period of lite that calls loudly for 
instruction : and why do we let it’ call 
m vain ? It is said, however, that our 
middling class, those who are between 
the poor and very rich, are better in- 
formed than the rest of the community: 
and what can education do more. ‘It 
is admitted, that this class is generally 
found to be the best informed,* but not 


en athena 


ee _ 


* We do not admit it. The interme- 
diate class between the operatires, or Work- 
ing Mechanics, and the learned professions, 
are, we believe, in our great towns espe- 
cially, the least intellectually informed (the 
peasantry of scattered villages alone ex. 
cepted) of any order in the community. 





(May 1, 
in consequence of, rather in gpite .: 
, . . te 
their education. Their intellnss 


springs from great intercourse with the 
world; from the habits and institutions 
of their country, and from incessap; 
competition. It is the knowledge of 
often dear-bought experience, litile gs. 
sisted by early instruction, 

The principles of the mathematics, 
of chemistry and natural history, ay, 
useful to almost every man, in even 
trade and profession : indeed, they are 
the principles of most of the useful 
Arts. They also expand the mind and 
sharpen the faculties. Between the 
aces of ten or twelve, to fourteen or 
seventeen, there is ample time for ac. 
quiring these sciences thorouglily, to- 
gether with the most useful languages, 
history, geography, morals, and the prin- 
ciples of every science connected with 
man, as a social or political being ; for 
unless the principles of these important 
sciences be acquired in youth, they will 
not, in nine cases out of ten, be cor- 
rectly acquired in maturer years. A 
person in business and with a family, 
finds little time, or inclination for such 
studies, admitting, that he knows how 
to acquire them. . 

Collegiate education has three duties 
to perform : 

‘To communicate knowledge. 

To teach the art of applying know- 
ledge to useful purposes; and 

To discipline the intellectual faculties. 

These three objects must go hand-in- 
hand ; if education only perform the 
first, a man becomes little better than 
a walking dictionary. 

The Edinburgh Review, however, 
has discovered lately, that it is of no 
use to communicate knowledge, or the 
useful application of knowledge, t 
youth ; all that is required being to dis- 
cipline the faculties. The study yang 
dead Janguages is then prescribed “wo 
most eligible mean of effecting tis 
end. Still, Iam afraid, we must awalt 
a little more light from the North, be- 


. ; y , , 
fore we can admit, that twelve — 
a... 


The times, perhaps, are a little — 
since the thriving tradesman exulted oe 
his shop-counter, that he never ye 
into any book, but his journal and a 
ledger; and held the young man te 
opened any other, undone : but the ae 
enlarged reading of the msing sonag ogee 
to judge of them by their manners,» 
always so directed, we are afraid, as - on 
very expansive to the understanding 5. 
‘‘ Life in London,” and “ the slang 171° 
tionary of the Fancy,” seem to be among 
their favourite classics. — ED!1. 
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1823.) 
our lives should be spent in learning the 
words only of two dead languages ; that 
the faculties of our minds are best dis- 
siplined thereby ; or that no perma- 
rently useful knowledge can be com- 
municated to English youth, No one 
«ll deny, that Latin and Greek may be 
ted with advantage, as an orna- 
mental, and, in some degree, as a useful 
branch of study: it is only contended 
that, some acquaintance with things 
would be a useful addition to the know- 
lodae of words. Allowing, that the 
siudy of language is a good discipline 
for the mind, does it not appear more 
reasonable, that the faculties should be 
exercised with what is useful, than with 
that which is comparatively useless ? 
As the learned languages are taught at 
present, the first four or five years of 
our lives are spent in themost disgusting 
and painful drudgery: out of pity to 
the poor boys, we should not condemn 
them perpetually to this, but rather 
seek to improve them by an agreeable 
variety; especially, when we find that 
what is most useful, is, when taken in its 
proper order, always the most pleasing. 
Is education the only science that 
must stand still, while other sciences 
are approaching perfection ? Cambridge 
and Oxford* deny this ; they have made 
changes, and important changes, in their 
studies ; and must, ere long, make more 
and greater. The theory of education 
‘says Mr. Mill, in his able article in the 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia) is still 
m its infancy; and the practice is far 
behind the theory. Every system of 
education and every collegiate institu- 
tion ought, therefore, so to be framed, 
as to secure the admission of every im- 
}rovement. Education should be even 
with knowledge, not centuries behind it. 
The Londoners have shewn much 
public spirit in the formation of schools 
for the instruction of the poor; we 
s assisted the mechanics to form 
‘heir college, or institute; but why, all 
this time, do we neglect ourselves ? 
Why do we assist the mechanics to get 
the start of us in science, while we have 
money and leisure and means, in a de- 
cree, they cannot hope to possess ? 
ie last number, we learn, that 
£100,600 a ass lately granted nearly 
the Edi O assist in the erection of 
—~*dinburgh College : Could they re- 
8 ir ae eee 
ion “em the Times, of 12th March, 
founded ate acc Banker, has 
expense. a “Ae 6 Beggs poe at his own 
nony, in hee — m5 of |} olitical Eco- 
xford.—Epyrr, 
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fuse an equal sum to a Metropolitan 
University 2? No, 
iis ** The fault is in ourselves, 
Not in our stars, that we are college-less."" 
Mr. Campbell first started this subject, 
in a letter to the Times newspaper, in 
which he says, that £100,000 would be 
sufficient to found a college on the most 
liberal footing: it would, and the half, 
or third of that sum might suffice; for 
we want not “ cloud-capt towers,” and 
“ gorgeous palaces ;+” a few able profes- 
sors, and a place wherein to put our 
heads, being all that our necessities re- 
quire. These we might easily obtain, if 
half a-dozen honest enquiring men, who 
have some regard for the welfare of 
their famiiies, wonld spend a few even- 
ings together in the task. Unless we 
are absolutely infatuated, we will come 
forward to a man in their support, and 
with all our energics ; and no longer 
subniit to the disgraceful evil, ef seeing 
our great Metropolis without one single 
institution for the instruction of youth 
in scientific knowledze. G*, 


+ And if we do, the class appealed to, 
and whose interest it is to attend to the 
appeal, are capable of raising them. Nor 
do we see, while we are building palaces 
for public functionaries and fiscal pecula- 
tion, why the intellect of the nation should 
be huddled into a hovel. We would have 
the thing done on a scale, andin a style, 
that should do homage to the rising genius 
of the nation ; and be worthy of being re- 
garded as the University of the first Me- 
tropolis in Europe. So far as the humbler 
requisition of our correspondent goes, we 
are happy to say, that we believe, even in- 
dependently of the proposed University, 
the work is already begun. Some few gen- 
tlemen of high learning and science (and, 
what is still more important, of indepen- 
dent principles—for without this, even the 
most specious projects will degenerate into 
mere political jobs) are already associated, 
we understand with some bankers and 
merchants, who think that Fauntleroying, 
&e. might become less frequent, if the 
youth of their respective establishments 
could be allured, in their leisure, to other 
places of resort than the saloons and 
lobbies of theatres, and the purlieus of 
taverns and gaming-houses ; and are about 
to establish an institution for the non-opera- 
tives, as they are called, similar, in some 
degree, to that of the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, founded by Dr. Birkbeck. The plans 
of such institution we hope, shortly, to be 
enabled to lay before our readers. To de- 


monstrate its probable importance to the 
intellectual and moral progress of society, 
and consequently to national happiness and 
prosperity, can be a task of no great difti- 
culty. — EDI, 
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33 
lor the Monthly Magazine. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONTEM- 
PORARY CRITICISM.—wno. xiv. 


Mr. Campdell, and the Edinburgh and 
Quarierly eviews, and “ Revue 
Eneyclopédique.” 

y HEN Mr. Campbell’s recent 
, volume of poems fell into our 

hands, after the assumption of our 
present critical office, we congratulated 
ourselves that it had been so long pub- 
lished, that, aceording to the plan of 
our work, it was not necessary for us to 
notice it: for we found that it was im- 
possible to speak of it as we could have 
wished, -—and we deemed it invidious 
electively to notice the Editor of a rival 
publication (the usurper of our name), 
for the apparent purpose of finding fault. 
It has pleased, however, the star, or the 
Muse, or whatever influence it be that 
presides over the darker urn of criti- 
cism,* to supersede our purpose :—for 
this unfortunate volume happens to 
form the only point of contact which 
gives us the opportunity, which we are 
pledged not to neglect, of bringing the 
potent rivals of Whig and Tory criticism 
together in our pages, and comparing, 
on the same subject, the respective spi- 
rits of their philosophy. 

The Ldinburgh Review, No. LXXXIL., 
and the Quarterly, No. LXII. (published 
in January and March last), have, each 
of them, made “ Theodric, a Domestic 
Tale, with other Poems: by Tuomas 
Camesetr,” an object of critical ani- 
madversion; and we must see how the 
two Infallibles, agree, or disagree, upon 
the subject. And as the Revue Eicy- 
clopédique, for February, has noticed, 
also, the same article, perhaps it may 
not be amiss if we avail ourselves of the 
literary steam-packet, and make an ex- 
cursion into the regions of Gallic criti- 
cism—if it be only to see how the poets 
of this country are treated by foreign 
contemporaries. 

_ With respect to our home Reviewers, 

it will be, of course, expeeted that poli. 

tical prejudices, pro and con, will have 
some influence—for even literary criti- 
cism, among us, is bat too generally 
one of the masquerades of faction. Td 
which, perhaps, we may be permitted to 
add, that some tribute might be expected 
from national partiality. What Scots- 














* ** High o'er the realms of learning and of wit 
. . . 7 P 
Enthron’d like Jove, behold Opinion sit ; 
As symbols of her sway on either hand, 


The unfailing urns of praise and censure stand.” 
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man may not hope to be well spoken o: 
in a Scottish Review? , 
; Something of this is apparent, at fires 
view, from the difference, both of Space 
and station, assigned, by the two cor. 
ductors, to this little volume. With th 
Edinbureh, it is the le: ding-article 9: 
the Number ; and commentary and gyo. 
tution are spread through between <y. 
teen and seventeen pages. In the Quar. 
terly, it is thrust, promiscuously, jn: 
the middle of the miscellaneous Mass, 
and the pages assigned to it are on) 
seven. Nor is this the only indicatidy 
of contrasted fecling, in this point o: 
view. The Edinburgh critic applauds 
Mr. Campbell (not more highly, we 
should say, than justly), not only for 
his political consistency, but for the 
increasing intensity of his sympath 
with human feelings, and his, if possible, 
still more resolute and entire devotion to 
the cause of liberty. 

“ Mr. Campbell,” it is observed, “ is 
not among the number of those poets 
whose hatred of oppressicn has been chilled 
by the iapse of years, or allayed by the sug- 
gestions of a base self-interest. He lias 
held on his course, through good ani 
through bad report, unseduced, witernilied, 
and is now found in his duty, testifying as 
fearlessly against the invaders of Spain, iu 
the volume before us, as he did against the 
spoilers of Poland in the very first of his 
publications. It is a proud thing indeed 
for England, for poetry, and for mankind, 
that all the illustrious poets of the present 
day— Byren, Moore, Rogers, Campbell— 
are distinguished by their zeal for freedom, 
and their scorn for courtly adulation ; while 
those who have deserted that manly and 
holy cause have, from that hour, felt their 
inspiration withdrawn, their herp-strmss 
broken, and the fire quenched in their cel- 
sors! Eyen the Laureate, since lis w- 
happy Vision of Judgment, has ceased to 
sing, and fallen into undutiful as well “ 
ignoble silence, even on court festiva ‘ 
As aspecimen of the tone in which an un 
bought Muse can sing of public themes, - ’ 
subjoin a few stanzas of a noble ouc to ‘ : 
memory of the Spanish Patriots who aie 
in resisting the late atrocious invasion. 

They quote, accordingly, from thet 
poem (as a specimen, at once, ol oe 
sentiment it breathes, and its high poetics 
merit,) to the amount of about thirt} 
lines. 

That et 
Junta, (and that critic, espectailys ; 
whom the poetical department wou ; 
not be unlikely to be assigned,) sv 
accord in all the praise that 18 = 
bestowed upon political consisten’?> 
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ise of liberty, — could not be, of 
expected. But, mark how the 
dilections of the two censors 
~yn influence their perceptions of poetic 
erace and beauty. With the Quarterly 
critic, this “noble Ode” is classed 
among those 

« Fysitive Pieces to which 100 pages of 
this little volume are assigned, that were 
horn, and should have been suffered to dic 
and be buried in the pages of a Magazine, 
, read of being collected by the author as 
f any “ positive value.” 


cal 
course, 
political pre 


Ins 
if they were O ; 
Or, ifany distinction, or preservation 
were due to it, it is such, they seem to 
think, as belongs to the gibbeted felon. 
‘One very fervent and furicus piece, 
Stanzas to the Memory of the Spanish Patriots 
hiled in resisting the Regency and the Duke 
of Angouléme, is worthy of preservation for 
‘ts hard words; it is levelled against ‘ kings, 
bigots, and Bourbons,’ who ‘ mangle mar- 
tyrs with hangman fingers ;’ of ‘ cowl’d de- 
mons of the Inquisitorial cell,’ and ‘ Au- 
tuchthones of hell,” who are bid to go and— 
‘ Smile o'er the gaspings of spine-broken men ; 
Preach, perpetrate dammation in your den.’” 
Now, for our parts,—who endeavour, 
as much as possible, to keep our politi- 
caland our critical judgments perfectly 
distinet,—while we applaud the senti- 
ment of the production, quite as much 
as the Edinburgh Reviewer, and abhor, 
with all the depth of conviction, the 
politics of the Quarterly scribes,—hav- 
ing even no sort of objection to calling 
such kings as Ferdinand the Seventh, 
and some others who have borne the 
name of Bourbon, “ hangmen,” &c.; 
only that we think the common execu- 
tioner degraded by the comparison,— 
We, at the same time, cannot go quite 
the length of the Edinburgh pane- 
gynist, even if, instead of perusing the 
whole, we were to judge from the more 
favourable passage quoted to support 
Mie panegyric. We do not see the 
poetical nobleness, —the grace, the 
cuphony, or even the grammatical pro- 
pnety, of such lines as the following :— 
—— 
Cursing the Bigots si ho teas cy 0d 
ind looking ting your graves a wae weed 
‘sholier, hallow’d a ; ' 7 pe aces “pie : 
cround than priests could make 
the spot,” 
We do not very clearly understand 
oa snes a lot (or doom), 
bles —— practice of putting syl- 
trophiod le torture of Inversion, &c. 
the tot, for untrophied ), obviously 


f; r , . > y 
i the sake of the rhyme:* and lot, not, 
witieaiinte * 
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€ had had “ Beside your carnon, 
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spol, appear to us, as here used, to be 
very costive rhymes, after all; and the 
hard-straining of the inversion, for the 
second of them, is even as cacophonou in 
effect as affected in the construction ;-— 
while the sense being complete, in the 
last line, without the metonymical addi- 
tion or mutation of ground into spot, 
reminds us of the censure in Pope’s 
Essay on Criticism — 

** A needless Alexandrine ends the song.” 
Nor do we see much more grace or 
propriety in the following line, from the 
next-quoted stanza :— 

‘* From persecution—shew her mask off-torn.” 

Not that we have any hypercritical 
aversion to compound epithets ; but we 
expect that such compounds should not 
be cacophonous: nor do we allow that 
merely inverting two monosyllables, and 
putting a hyphen between them, consti- 
tutes a compound word; we expect that 
they should amalgamate upon the ear 
as well as to the eye; and we should be 
glad to learn by what mode of pronun- 
‘lation these two syllables can be made 
todo so. We have very little respect 
for typographical tropes that cannot 
indicate a specific action to the organs. 
The first line of the third stanza quoted, 


** Glory to them that die in this great cause !” 


if it had been printed as_ prose, 
would have passed off upon our ear, 
very plausibly, as such. Nor can any 
arrangement of the printer’s enable us to 
make any thing else of —“ Still in your 
prostrate land there shall be some proud 
hearts :’—to say nothing of the meta- 
phorical propriety of “the shrines of a 
flame,” immediately following. 

As little, however, on the other hand, 
can we agree with the snarler in the 
Quarterly, that the stanzas are worthy 
of preservation only for their hard 
words, either in their sense of the term, 
or of our own. The just standard of 
estimation, in this instance, at least, 
will be found, we believe, somewhere 
about midway between the extremes of 
the antagonist reviewers, 

With respect to some other of these 
poems, however, the “ Domestic Tale,” 
for example, which gives its prominent 
title to the volume, we feel ourselves 
compelled to lean much nearer to the 
judgment of the more hostile critic. 
We confess, that with Mr. Campbell’s 
Theodric we were completely disap- 
pointed. Fixed, though, perhaps, = 

iar, 


conguer’d not,” a few lines before, without 
even the excuse of necessity for a rhyme. 
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liar, as we have long been, in the opi- 
nion, that the genius of this popular 
poet was exclusively lyrical; that in 
protracted composition—in the con- 
nective faculty necessary to coherent 
narrative, and that imaginative concate- 
nation, which should give unity and 
entireness to the creations of poetic 
fancy,—the Jogic, if we may so express 
ourselves, of poetic fiction, he has 
always shewn himself deficient ;—-nay, 
that his very ear was not attuned to 
the genuine harmony of narrative, or 
heroic metre: we did expect, never- 
theless, something much better than 
we found in his Theodric: — some 
touches of that tenderness of sentiment, 
and that grace and beauty of descrip- 
tion, which (with all its deficiencies) 
beam occasionally in his Gertrude of 
Wyoming ; with some occasional admix- 
ture of those wild, rich lyrics, which 
he put into the mouth of his Indian 
Warrior, and which constituted, in our 
estimation, the highest beauties of that 
poem. These we expected ; and, the 
lapse of time considered, we expected 
even something more: for we are not 
of the number of those, who regard 
poetry as the talent, or the accomplish- 
ment of youth. Weknow of no talent, 
on the contrary, (how vivid soever may 
occasionally have been the corrusca- 
tions of youthful imagination*), that 
seems to require more the maturing aid 
of years, of habitude and experience, 
to bring it to maturity, than the poetic 
faculty. Whatever may have been said, 
and may still continue to be repeated, 
about the Pastorals and Windsor Forest, 
the memory of Pope would have been, 
long ere this, extinct, if he had produced 
nothing better than his juvenilities. 
Whatever we expected, however, 
from maturing time, we found nothing 
in “ Theodric,’ but the very reverse of 
improvement : not even the imposing 
pomp, sometimes verging, indeed, to the 
bombastic, nor the glittering, but ocea- 
sionally incongruous, metaphor of the 
Pleasures of Hope. Even in the selec- 
tion of the subject, we could see nothing 
of “the taste and feeling” which the 
Edinburgh Reviewer ascribes to it: for 





* Youthful fency, we should have said— 
for till it is organized and assimilated into 
order and coherence, it is not imagination, 
any more than atoms are a world, or me- 
teori¢c corruscations, however brilliant, are 
ua sun that can give warmth and light and 
vitality to a universe. Imagination is not 
the ignition of a fire-work, it is permanent 
and durable creation. 





feeling is concentric, and always at. 
taches, with intensity, to its discrimingt, 
object; and taste abhors the distraction 
of equally divided interests ;- if, indeed 
in the midst of such distraction, interes 
can be said to exist. Neither could we 
discover that “ fine and tender finish 
both of thought and of diction thet 
“chastened elegance of words and ima. 
ges ;’’— that “ mild dignity and temperej 
pathos in the sentiments,” or “ tha 
general tone of simplicity and direct. 
ness in the conduct of the story,” which 
the applauding reviewer ascribes to it: 
and which, he tells us, constitutes, 


“of all others, perhaps, the kind of poetry 
best fitted to win on our softer hours, and 
to sink deep into vacant bosoms—unloek- 
ing all the sources of fond recollection, and 
leading us gently on through the mazes of 
deep and engrossing meditation—and thus 
ministermg to a deeper enchantment and 
more lasting delight, than can ever be in- 
spired by the louder and more importunate 
strains of more ambitious authors.” 


Of all this, we find but little, even in 
the ample quotations, partially selected 
by the panegyrist. But if we find 
not in the quotations (tolerably copious 
also), as in those that are quoted by the 
antagonist, and in many other passages, 
not quoted by either—we might almost 
say throughout the whole poem, a me 
chanical, and, at the same time, a prosaic 
tameness, we know not where to look 
for it. We will give a specimen from 
the quotations of the favouring critic. 

‘* Her father dwelt where yonder Castle shines 
O’er clust’ring trees and terrace-mantling vines 
As gay as ever, the laburnum’s pride 
Waves o’er each walk where she was wont to glide,— 
And still the garden whence she graced her brow, 
As lovely blooms, though trode by strangers now. 
How oft from yonder window o’er the lake, 

Her song of wild Helvetian swell and shake, 
Has made the rudest fisher bend his ear, 

And rest enchanted on his oar to hear! 

T hus bright, accomplish’d, spirited, and bland, 
Well-born, and wealthy for that simple land, 
Why had no gallant native youth the art 

To win so warm—so exquisite a heart ?” 

If this ( however an Edinburgh ? 
viewer may commend it) be not heed 
like the titum titum ti of a mere sy! a 
counter of the muses—the mechanism > 
Pope, without his terseness, his = 
ness, or his euphony, we have | “a 
for the glorious, the varied an Ann 
pressive melodies of English versit' 
tion. It would be indulgence, not ili ” 
rality, to say, that the whole series ri 
the same level and unvaried strain. Ft A 
then, both for the euphonie grace peso 
compound epithet, and for the grail 


> °. itself 
a spicuity of the epithet Hse" 
matical perspicuity o: the ¢; what 





1829.) 
what says the r 


that the ensuing is verse ?— that my 
‘nsane ambition for the name of brother 
to Theodric, founded all those high- 
built hopes that crushed her.” And 
vet, we have “ founded instead of 
iaid the foundations of,” for the count 
of the syllables. Of the use, on the 
other hand, of syllables, superfluous to 
the sense, merely to make out the 
measure and the rhyme we have ins 
stances enough, without travelling be- 
vond the commendatory quotations : 
iat one shall suffice -— 


« Whileage’s tremulous wailings round him rose, 
What accents pierc’d him deeper yet than those !” 


From the unfavouring Quarterly we, 
of course, are not to look for more for- 
tunate passages. They are not, how- 
ever, so much worse as, even to those 
who have not read the entire poem, to 
suggest the idea of malicious selection. 
Take, however, the following : 

‘ Their converse came abruptly to a close; 

For scarce could each his troubled looks compose, 
When visitants, to Constance near akin, 

(In all but traits of soul) were usher’d in. 

They brought not her, nor midst their kindred band 
The sister who alone, like her, was b/and ;* 

But said—and smiled to see it gave him pain— 
That Constance would a fortnight yet remain. 
Vex'd by their tidings, and the haughty view 

They cast on Udolph as the youth withdrew, 
Theodric blamed his Constance’s intent.— 

The demons went, and left him as they went, 

To read, when they were gone beyond recall, 

\ note from her Jov’d hand, explaining all. 

She said, that with their house she only staid 

That parting peace might with them all be made; 
But pray’d for love to share his foreign life, 

Andshun all future chance of kindred strife. 

He wrote with speed, his soul’s consent to say! 

The letter miss’d her on her homeward way. 

in six hours Constance was within his arms’: 

Mov'd, flush'd, unlike her wonted cal of charms.” 


Of the story, the two Reviewers give, 
each of them, rather anim pertect sketch ; 
and to present any thing like a correct idea 
it, we must borrow from both—be- 


inning, as in the quotations, with the 
nore favourable. 


" It opens, poetically, with the descrip- 
ton of a fine scene in Switzerland, and of a 
rustic church-yard, where the friend of the 
_ points out to him the flowery grave 
. " maiden, who, though gentle and fair, 
tad died of unrequited love—and so they 
a between them, for the matter is 
. ‘ poetically obscure, to her history. Her 
aney; had been early captivated by the 


—_— 








* This favourite epi is imparti 
': pithet is impartiall 
‘pled to both the ladies, , ’ 
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eader to the following 
ine, from the same praise-bequoted 


passage ? 


« And conscious of romance-inspiring charms.” 
And how shall the ear alone find out 


tales of heroic daring and chivalrie pride, 
with which her country’s annals abounded 
—and she disdained to give her love to one 
who was not graced with the virtues and 
glories of those heroic times. This exalted 
mood was unluckily fostered by her 
brother’s youthful ardour in praise of the 
commander under whom he was serving 
abroad—by whom he was kindly tended 
when wounded, and whose picture he 
brought back with him on his return to his 
paternal home, to renew, and seemingly to 
realize, the day-dreams of his romantic 
sister. This picture, and the stories her 
brother told of the noble Theodric, com- 
pleted the poor girl’s faseination. Her 
heart was kindled by her fancy; and her 
love was already fixed on a being she had 
never seen! In the mean time, Theodrie, 
who had promised a visit to his young pro- 
tegé, passes over to England, and is be- 
trothed to a lady of that country of infinite 
worth and amiableness. He then repairs 
to Switzerland, where, after a little time, he 
discovers the love of Julia, which he gently 
but firmly rebukes | giving her, howerer, to 
understand, that if he had seen her first, she 
might have had the preference ! )—returns to 
England, and is married. His wife has un- 
comfortable relations—quarrelsome, selfish 
and envious ; and her peace is sometimes 
wounded by their dissentions and unkind- 
ness.” 

Thus far the Edinburgh. We take 
up the Quarterly for the remainder. 

“* War is renewed, and Theodric resolves 
to take the field again. He urges Con- 
stance to remain one campaign in England, 
and she, though secretly resolved to accom- 
pany him, gives an apparent assent, and, at 
a time when the days previous to his em- 
barkation are numbered, sets off on a visit 
to her relations. Theodric is naturally 
much vexed at this unseasonable absence, 
and, while he is musing on her seeming 
neglect, Udolph is unexpectedly announced, 
bringing an account of his sister’s hopeless 
illness, and her strong wish to see Theodrie 
once before her death.” —I[ Here the quota- 
tion comes in from which we made our last 
extract. }— ‘* Theodrie arrives in time to 
take leave of Julia; and from her death- 
bed he is summoned to attend his wife, to 
whom he returns too late to find her alive. 
The violence of her mother, who, from 
selfish reasons, wishes to prevent her from 
going abroad, has occasioned premature 
delivery (if we understand the passage 
tightly) She dies, having first penned a 
letter to her husband, with which, and 
with a description of his feelings on perus- 
ing it, the poem closes.” 

It is, then, not without cause that we 
join with the severer critic in complaining 
of the deadening effect of the story itself, 
“ from the ill-judged division of interest 
between the two heroines?” Or is he 


totally unauthorised in saying, that 
* Theodric 
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“ Theodric is, in truth, no other than 
an involuntary Macheath, and Constance 
and Julia are the dear charmers with either 
of whom he could be happy were the other 
away, yet the death of both of whom he is 
made to occasion.” 

Nor can we forbear to join in the 
sweeping censure, that in the execution 
“all is tame and languid; we are left 
to gather the characters of the Icading 
personages from vague generalities ; 
and there is no sign of individuality 
by which any one of them may be dis- 
tinguished from numerous counterparts 
in every insipid novel?” 

But to the ‘still more sweeping con- 
clusion, relative to the minor lyrical 
pieces, “ that such languid praise as 
could honestly be given to the very best 
lines in the volume, would be no com- 
pliment,”’ &c., we cannot give the same 
unqualified assent. There are three or 
four of these that are beautiful ; and of 
“ The Last Man” we should, perhaps, 
almost speak more favourably than even 
the Edinburgh Reviewer. The gene- 
rality, however, even of the lyrical 
pieces, are totally unworthy of the re- 
putation of Mr. Campbell :—of the au- 
thor of “ Lochiel,’ ‘“ Hehenlinden,” 
© The Exile of Evin,’ “The Mariners 
of England,” and, still more than all, of 
that fine original ode, or epic song, which 
we were surprised not to find mentioned 
by either of the reviewers in their retro- 
spective commendations (but which the 
French critic, it will he seen has not 
forgotten)—* Tie Battle of the Bal- 
lic.” This last is a composition so 
original, so spirited, so enthusiasti- 
cally poetical, and so finely modulated, 
with a boldness and richness of ca- 
dence, at once so complete, and, in 

some particulars, so perfectly without 
all precedent, that we have often won- 
dered how the ear that could have sug- 
gested it, should have betrayed, in any 
other species of verse, its want of per- 
ception for that happy combination of 
proportion and expressive variety which 
constitutes the basis of all metrical har- 
mony. 

We ought to notice, before we quit 
the subject, that essentially as the two 
reviewers disagree in many particulars, 
the result, fairly considered, and strip- 
ped of all prejudices and glosses, is 
that, in the judgment of both, this vo- 
lume Is by no means equal to the ex- 
pectations that had been raised by Mr. 


Campbell’s former productions, © Such 
also is the opinion of the forejen 
a 


eritte already alluded to, as will be seen 
in the following translation from the 
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Revue Encyclopédique, part 74 vol, 95 
p. 420, “re 

** Mr. Campbell is, without doubt, on 
of the first English poets of our age, When 
about twenty, he pnblished his « ht 
of Hope,’—a work of superior merit, 
of nerve, grace and feeling, which, by the 
rhythmus and the order of its verse, belonrs 
to ancient poetry, and, by its philosopicy, 
to modern. He afterwards produced 

Gertrude of Wyoming,” a composition, 
perhaps, rather feeble, and in whieh the 
action sometimes languishes, but the ele. 
gance and feeling of which will ensure a. 
tention. But the celebrity of Mr. Camp- 
bell rests upon his minor poems, “ Eis. 
dor,” ** Hohenlinden,” “ The Mariners «; 
England,” “ The Batile of the Baltic,” ate 
all replete with beauties of the first order, 
** OSConnor’s Child” is a charming production, 
which one would be tempted to attribute 
to a female pen. If it be true, as Lon 
Byron says, that Campbell is too laboured 
in his general style, we cannot find that 
fault with the work in question, which ap- 
pears to be the production of a deep in- 
pression, clothed by an ardent and creative 
genius. But will the volume of poems 
which Mr. Campbell has lately published 
add to his fame? We think not. Tis first 
steps were the steps of a giant ; he commet- 
ced bya chef-d’auvre, which raised great ex- 
pectations, but which he has not realized. 
The reputation of this poct rests entirely 
upon his fugitive pieces. In these he 
shines superior. But his first work (with 
which M. Albert de Montemond has en- 
riched French literature) led us to expect 
something more extensive and important; 
and the volume before our eyes does not 
yet contain the chef-d'auvre for which we 
have ‘been leoking. ‘The poems im this 
third volume of Mr. Campbell's are, never- 
theless, not below his other productions. 
His ‘* Theodric”’ possesses elegance and 
interest; the verse is soft and melodious ; 
the stanzas upon the “ Rainbow — are Ub 
vinely harmonious; his lines to “ Kemble 
are full of eloquence and warmth 5 his 
elegy upon the “ Death of the Princess ne 
lotie”’ inspires grief and mourning ; and * 
“© Hymn to Greece” proves how much : : 
love of liberty also animates the sou . 
Mr. Campbell. We might quote twe vr 
three passages, unworthy of the songster : 
** Gertrude ;’? but all the rest of the poems 
merit the highest praise.’ 

It cannot but be admitted that M. F. 
Descorze, who (according to the g00 
custom noticed by one of our , &e 
spondents in the present No. 0 “te 
M.M.) signs his name to the article, “sn 
been sufficiently liberal. in his oe 
upon this occasion; and that ae A 
criticism cannot, from this samp Ling 
least, be henceforth accused of “4 Pr 
upon our English literature with © 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SiR : , . 

S youhave given such ready inser- 
A tion to Mr. Farey’s List of Joint- 
Stock Companies, projected in 1824 and 
1225; I hope, that a continuation of 
chat list will not be unacceptable. 

The following list includes all Com- 
janies that have started, since the date 
of Mr. F.’s letter : the amount of their 
capitals, and the names of their solici- 
‘ors or secretaries. You will see that 
I have not been able to procure the 
amount ofall the proposed capitals ; but, 
‘1 calculating the total capital, I have 
reckoned them, those that I could not 
ascertain, at the small average of 
+150,000 each. The number of Com- 
panies I have been able to obtain ac- 
counts of are 65, and part of their 
supposed capitals £37,680,000 ; while 
those I have taken at the above con- 
iectural average, amount to £3,900,000 ; 
to which, add Mr. F.’s total capital, and 
the amount will be the immense sup- 
posed sum of £203,251,000 sterling!!! 

Your’s, &.—A Constant Reaper. 





African Company.—Solicitors, Amory 
and Coles. 

The Alliance British and Foreign Life 
and Fire Insurance Company ; capital 
£5,000,000.—Solicitor, John M. Pierce. 

Biscaina and Moran Vein Mining Asso- 
ciation.—Solic., Sweet, Stokes and Carr. 

Borneo Soo Loo and Banca Company ; 
capital £1,000,000, in shares of £200 each. 
—Solicitor, Mr. Ogle. 

British and Foreign Timber and Wood 
Association ; capital £1,000,000 in shares 
ol - each.—Solicitors, Dawes and Chat- 
field. 

British Annuity Company ; capital 
£3,000,000, in 60,000 shares of £50 each. 
—Secretary, James Mitchell. 

British Commercial Fire and Life Insu- 
fance Company.—Solicitors, Alliston and 
Hundleby. 

British Forest Planting Compan ; capi- 
tal £1,000,000, in shares of £50 each. : 
British North American Ship- Building 
Company; capital £500,000, in shares of 
£5) each.—Secretary, Hart Logan. 

_ British Shipping Loan Company.— Soli- 
ctor, W. J. Norton. 

British Stone and Slate Company.— 
“ene ew and Williams. 

titish Tontine Buildin Association ; 
ee in 1,000 » of £100 

Coosa nitors, Pownall and Papps. 

F mo Ship Building Company ; capital 
000, in shares of £250 each.—Solici- 
4 Oliverson and Denby. 

cae Gas Engine Company ; capital 

fithe. ‘—Solicitors, Florance and Grif- 
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Central America Guetemala Association. 
—Solicitor, Robert Brutton. 

Cheshire Iron and Coal Company ; capi- 
tal £50,000, in 1,000 shares of £50 each.— 
Solicitor, Chas. Kaye. 

City of London Central Street and 
Northern Improvement Company ; capital 
£800,000, in 16,000 shares of £50 each.— 
Secretary, Robert Hall. 

Colombian Association, for Agricultural 
and other Purposes ; capital £1,300,000.—- 
Solicitors, Swaine, Stevens and Co. 

Coral Fishery.—Solicitors, Dawes and 
Chatfield. 

Cornwall and Devonshire Tin, Cop- 
per, and Lead Mining Company ; capital 
£500,000, in 10,000 shares of £50 each. — 
Secretary, John Wood. 

The Crown Life Assurance Company ; 
capital £1,500,000, in 30,000 shares of 
£50 each.—Solicitor, Thomas Haddan. 

Egyptian ‘Trading Company ; capital 
£ 1,000,000 in 10,000 shares of £100 each. 
—Secretary, Edward Josephs. 

Foreign Wine Association.— Solicitors, 
Adlington and Co. 

General Pearl and Coral Fishery Com- 
pany; capital £500,000.—Solicitors, Til- 
son and Prescott. 

Hammersmith Bridge Company.—Secre- 
tary, R. Holl. 

The Honduras Company ;_ capital 
£1,000,000.—Solicitors, Lowdham, Park 
and Freeth. 

Imperial Distillery Company ; capital 
£600,000, in 12,000 shares of £50 each. 
Solicitors, Fisher and Norcutt. 

Imperial Plate Glass Company; capital 
£200,000, in 2,000 shares of £100 each.— 
Solicitor, John Wilks. 

Independent Gas-light and Coke Com- 
pany.—Secretary, Charles Woodward. 

Leasehold Estate Investment Company ; 
capital 1,000,000, in 2,000 shares of £50 
each.—Solicitors, Freshfield and Co. 

Literary Society; capital £100,000, in 
shares of £25 each.—Solicitors, Alliston 
and Hundleby. 

London Ale Company.—Solicitor, John 
Dickinson. 

London and Manchester Equitable Loan 
Company.—Solicitor, Charles Kaye. 

London and Manchester Van Associa- 
tion. — Secretaries, Snell and Robins. 

London and Westininster General Invest - 
ment Society ; capital £ 1,000,000, in 10,000 
shares of #100 each.—Solicitor, Mr. Stable. 

London Flour Company ;_ capital 
£300,000, in 3,000 Commercial and 3,000 
Bukers’ shares of £5UV each.—Solicitor, 
John Dickinson. 

Mediterranean Steam Packet Company. 
Secretary, John Routh, jun. 

Mexican Colonization, Agricultural and 
General ‘Trading Company ;_ capital 
£1,200,000. — Solicitors, Ravenhill and 
Crook. 

Mexican Company.—Solicitors, Knight 
and ‘Tyson. aaa 
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National Drug and Chemical Company ; 
capital £250,000, in 10,000 shares of £25 
each. 

National Poultry Joint-Stock Company ; 
capital £200,000.—Solicitor, G. P. An- 
drews. 

New Levant Free Trading Company ; 
capital £2,000,000 in shares of £100 each. 
—Solicitors, Bowden and Walters. 

Newspaper Investment Society; capital 
£21,000, in 210 shares of £100 each.— 
Solicitor, Wm. Tooke. 

New Street Company. for forming a 
New Street from the North End of South- 
wark Bridge, to the Royal Exchange ; 
eapital £600,000, in shares of £200 each. 
—Solicitors, Ravenhill and Crook. 

New Zealand Company ;_— capital 
£1,000,000. — Solicitor, Swaine, Stevens 
and Co. 

Norwich and Lowestoff Navigation Com- 
pany; capital £120,000.—Solicitors, Hall 
and Brownley. 

Palladium Life and Fire Assurance So- 
ciety ; capital £2,000,000.—Secretary, Wal- 
ter Cosser. 

Patent Steam Canal Company, for 
England and Wales ; capital £600,000, 
in 6000 shares of £10 each.—Solicitor, 
W. J. Willett. 

Peruvian Trading and Mining Company. 
—Solicitors, Nind and Cotterell. 

Polyhymnian Company ; capital £100,000. 

Protector Fire Insurance Company ; 
capital £5,000,000.—Secretary, W. Harris. 

Rio de la Plata Agricultural Association. 
—Solicitor, Maxted. 

Rock Reversionary and Loan Society. 
Solicitors, Blacker and Gaitskell. 

Royal Stannary and British 
Association. 

Scottish National Mining Company.— 
Solicitors, Blunt and Ray. 

Sea and Inland Coal Company.—Solici- 
tors, Maughan and Fothergill. 

South American Company.—Solicitors, 
Maughan and Fothergill. 

The Surgeon and Apothecary’s Drug 
Company, formed November 1824; capital 
£200,000.—Solicitors, Burn and Durrant. 

Timber and Wood Company ; capital 
£1,000,000, in shares of £100 each — 
Solicitor, William Chisholme. 

United Empire and Continental Life 
Assurance Association.—Solicitor, Christo- 
pher Godmond. 

United Kingdom Estate Association ; 
capital £2,000,000, in 20,000 shares of 
£100 each.—Solic., Fisher and Norcutt. 

United Medical, Chemical and Drug 
Company ; capital £250,000, in shares of 
£23 each, — Solicitors, Oliverson and 
Denby. 

_ United Pacific Trading, Mining and Pearl 
Fishery Association.—Solic., G. Gregory. 


Mining 


Welsh Copper, Lead and Slate Mining 
Company.—Solicitors, Wilks and Verbeke. 

Welsh Iron and Coal Mining 
Secretary, John Lawford. 


Company. 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTs5 


HE strength of this exhibition consie. 

as already admitted, in its landscanes. 

and, of these, there are many of which the 
pictorial genius of our country may be fair!) 
proud. Though we cannot be quite s 
patriotically partial as to admit that we hay, 
yet actually produced a Claude (although 
we remember that we have had a Wilson, 
yet we have, at least, two landscape painiters, 
at this time, whose names will shed a lasting 
lustre over the English school. — The 
merits are sufficiently distinct to bear com- 
parison, without exciting an envious rivalry, 
or betraying into invidious partiality. fy 
composition and design, and fidelity to 
nature, they, perhaps, are equal. In selec 
tion and variety of subject, Glover has 
evidently the advantage : he indulges more 
in the poetry of his art—he creates more; 
and does not cramp his genius so much by 
the more profitable transcript of localities. 
He stores his mind with the picturesque 
materials of nature, and then makes o/ 
them a world of his own. And, we con- 
fess, it is always with regret, that we 
see an artist embued with the genuine 
feeling of poetic landscape, depart, even 
occasionally, from this exalted path, to 
measure with mincing-step the enclosure 
of the ornamental park, with its spruce 
temples and fantastic pavilions, its clean- 
swept walks and nicely weeded borders; 
or pausing to transfer, to his canvass, an 
exact resemblance of every new-painted 
window-frame in the stately mansion that 
overlooks them. In handling such subjects, 
even the most inspired pencil loses Its viV'- 
fying power. Imagination falters as 
approaches the trim parterre, the velvet 
lawn, and artificial clump. It 1s no longer 
the creation, but the mechanism of a 
that is exhibited; and the phenomima 
fidelity of historic landscape degenerates 
into the egotistic insipidity of mere loca: 
portrait. With all our admiration 0! Hotl- 
land, we cannot but lament that he should 
find it expedient to devote himself, so <4 
quently, to such subjects; the more ¢ 
pecially, as we cannot but perceive thatit 
not in his minuter imitations of local scenery 
that his style of execution appears © 
most advantage. In his sketches of Derby 
shire scenery, even his little bils—his peePs 
for example, from “ the peak caver of oe 
fernal Lok’ (the more popularly poet 
name, of course, we must not mention 
we see the pencil of the artist; for a 
scenery is calculated to awaken Pe 
feeling of the art: but in scenes ¥ ; of 
the locality, merely, is the evident object © 
selection, it is obvious that he frequent! y fee 6 
the poverty and tameness of his calgee™ 
endeavours to relieve their gegen 
Something that approaches to 2 sparkling 
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member a single instance in those 
pictures, in the composition of which his 
wenius has taken a freer scope. In point 
st colouring and pictorial execution, where 
-heir subjects leave them in equal freedom, 
twoartists may be said to stand in equal 
competition ; but the very temperaments of 
their minds seem to dispose them to 
diferent susceptibilities, with respect to 
diferent phenomena of the elements. 
Glover is a devoted worshipper of the 
sunny tay. He drinks its— beams, and 
saturates his imagination with them, till 
they come out again, untarnished and un- 
dimmed, from his pencil, tobe spread, in 
ail their warmth and reality, over woodland 
tops and the summits of aspiring moun- 
‘yins; or to break through the chasms of ra- 
vines and glens with a verisimilitude that 
defies the belief of mere imitation. Wit- 
ness, for example, No. 245, “ Borrowdale, 
Cumberland,” in this exhibition. It is 
not painting—that streak of light which 
breaks across the twilight gloom of the 
deep glen: it is a ray of actual sunshine, 
whieh penetrates through some chasm of 
the rocks to take a lingering farewell glance 
of the romantic sublimity and sequestration 
of the scene. ‘The magic of the artist has 
caught it as it gleamed, and fixed it im- 
moveably upon his canvass. No recurrence 
to the object dissolves the enchantment. 
Again and again, and again, and it is real 
sunshine stil, The tints of Hofland are 
less brilliant, they bask less in the solar 
ray ;—perhaps, we might say, that his skies 
are somewhat less aerial; though the ob- 
servation most assuredly would not apply 
(0 that fine poetie conception of an Italian 
atmosphere diffused over (No. 82) the 
“ View of Spoleto, on the Clitumnuo ; from 
a sketch by Captain Melville Grindley.” 
But if his colouring be somewhat more 
tenpered and sombrous, the warmth of his 
atmosphere more mitigated, it is more pen- 
‘ive and composing. It exhilarates less ; 
hut it has more sentiment; and, in what 
may be called the pastoral feeling of land- 
“ape, he is particularly happy. His 
colours, however deep the shadow, never 
ose their transparency. His shade is the 
“iade with which nature contrasts and 
mitigates her own splendours: it never 
vccomes opacity. Glover sometimes (in 
lis oils) offends in this respect, and gives us 
blackness instead of shadow: his fore- 
“rounds have occasionally a hardness, where 
he labours for a strong relief; a solid 
iakiness, where nature would have given us 
iat ae obscurity. It seems as 
raf ol im obscure — these darker 
sachion oan were not congenial to the 
Sens eae lis mind ; and he worked upon 
which wee etc compelled, by an effort 
eateution aon ore overstrained ; and his 
eur 4 1€ grace of feeling, because 

fort. To Hofland, the sombrous 
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and the shadowy, are, perhaps, more con- 
genial ; and, therefore, his depth of colour- 
ing, and the strong reliefs of his fore- 
grounds are more natural. In another 
respect also, these artists exhibit what may 
be called a constitutional difference, which 
extends even to their subjects. The 
pictures of Glover (like those of Claude) 
exhibit almost invariably a reposing 
cheerfulness. The sun-beams rest smil- 
ingly, as it were, upon his mountain tops, 
and all nature seems to enjoy a gay tran- 
quillity beneath his pencil. Hofland’s re- 
pose has a pensiveness about it—is more 
melancholy—but his genius is not averse 
to more strenuous emotion. It has nothing, 
indeed, of the daring and gloomy energy of 
Salvator; but, it can grapple with the ele- 
ments in their wild uproar, as well as re- 
cline among them in their quiescence ; and 
his ‘* Scarborough Castle,” assailed by 
“ the deafening clamours of the angry 
surge” (No. 171), is perhaps the finest 
picture he ever painted. But even here, 
his pastoral genius does not forsake him ; 
and, the two boys, striving to drag the 
fragment of a wreck on shore, bespeak a 
mind more disposed to rustic than nautical 
association. 

We could pursue the parallel much fur- 
ther, and find abundant theme for more 
detailed criticism. But we must bring our _ 
article to a close, without even a word on 
well-meriting Linton, or even saying more 
upon the portraits by Haydon, than, that 
in despite of their gigantic proportions, ill 
accorded to the customary accommodations 
of our domestic architecture, and the con- 
sequent hyperbole of their effect, they have 
several of them merits (even independently 
of a fine tone of colouring) which atone 
for the exaggeration, and that they please 
the more, the more frequently they are 
looked upon: though we confess that his 
Mayorship of Norwich almost induces us, 
at first sight, to recommend that Mr. Hay- 
don should be employed by the corporation 
of London to paint portraits of the Gog 
and Magog of their Guildhall. 





SOCIEDY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, 


In this department of the art, at least, 
the suffrage, even of foreigners, assigns to 
us unrivalled pre-eminence; and there 1s 
certainly nothing in this collection to in- 
validate the distinction. The society has 
lost, indeed, its brightest ornament—whose 
sunny tints now spread their illusions, prin- 
cipally, in more permanent, but not more 
natural pigments, over the walls of the 
more aspiring gallery of Suffolk street. 
But the rapid improvement of others of the 
exhibitors, who, without imitating his style, 
seem judiciously to emulate his excellence, 
still renders this a proud and delightful dis- 
play of varied talent. We lave not ume 
to enter into particulars, or do justice to 
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every name. But the landscapes of G. F. 
Robson (35 in No.) of G. Barret (32, 
yet less numerous than meritorious), of P. 
Dewen (only 9), some of the 54 of the 
fertile Copley Fielding, and of the larger 
ones of Varley, seized particularly on our 
attention. In those of Robson, we were 
particularly captivated with what may be 
called his atmospheric tints, which are 
almost invariably those which are most 
picturesquely, and we might say poetically, 
in harmony with the kind of subjects (the 
lake and mountain scenery) in which he 
seems principally to delight. If he spread 
not over forest-heads and mountain-tops 
the glowing tints of Glover’s * authentic” 
evening suns, he has an object of his own, 
scarcely less delightful. It is real air we 
breathe, while we look upon his pictures, 
and the atmospheric medium,through which 
we gaze, is always such as gives, to the 
landscape, its most tranquillizing loveliness. 
His skies and clouds and mists have a 
character in them that accords with the 
spirit of the scene, and gives a sentiment 
even to inanimate nature. In a few in- 
stances, indeed, his pencil has wandered 
into tamer and less congenial scenes, and 
become comparatively ineffective; and in 
one has approached the chilling confines 
of the ostentatious pleasure ground, or 


ferme ornée. We hope the illiberal liberality 


of egotistical patronage, will never draw 
him within the paling. The style of Barret 
is less aerial: it has more depth of shadow, 
and more corporality, if we may so express 
ourselves : it brings its principal objects 
nearer to the eye, and is, therefore, more 
dependant upon discriminative particularity, 
and less upon the atmospheric, or modifying 
medium. It strains not the vision to the 
distant or bird’s-eye view; but brings a 
larger portion of the picture into the fore- 
ground; and, clothing it with more luxu- 
riant foliage, plunges you, at once, into its 
umbrageous recesses ; yet leaves you not 
there in a palpable obscure : but is equally 
remote from the meretricious affectation of 
abrupt reliefs and elaborate detail, on the 
one hand, and murky masses of unmitigated 
shadow, on the other. His morning and 
his evening scenes (for he has several of 
both), whether the rookery or the river, 
the vista or the opening champaign be the 
principal subject, have an artist-like truth 
in their presentation. The principal fault 
we have to find with in Dewint, is that the 
specimens he has presented are so few. His 
distant view of * Ulles Water, Cumberland,” 
which first caught our attention, induced 
us to hunt him through the room, and we 
were disappointed in meeting with him 
only nine times in a range of 344 pictures, 
We hope the liberality of the public will 
encourage him to amend this fault. If we 
cunnot assign to Copley Fielding quite as 
conspicuous & pre-eminence in merit as 
m numbers, he has nevertheless several 
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highly meritorious pictures ; and though 
we cannot yet regard his colouring ag equal 
to his design and general Composition, yer 
even in this respect, his landscapes evines 
the progress of the art. We compliment 
him on the comparative abandonment of hic 
faint blues, his thin-spread bistres, and his 
sickly yellows (heretofore the conspicu. 

ous feeblenesses of his style) ; but we 

are of opinion that these defects might be 

still further reformed; that a tendency to 

these tints is still predominant—that he 

wants body—that his paper is still occasigp. 

ally too apparent through the thinness, 

rather than the transparency of his colours; 

and that his pictures, occasionally at least, 

look more like the faint reflections of 
beautiful landscape, than the vivid and 
substantial reality. ‘This mannerism has its 
charm, undoubtedly, in some eyes (as sickly 
delicacy, and feebleness of character, in the 
moral world, have also), but ours are notof 
the number. We lament that the greater 
portion of Varley’s drawings are upon too 
small a scale for any but a very minute in- 
spection, for which we had not time ; but 
those which were upon a sufficient scale 
to rivet attention, in a first and hasty sur 
vey of so large a collection, were marked 
with the tasteful and effective boldness of 
his easy precision and expressive rapidity 
of touch. There are other exhibitors fairly 
entitled to commendatory animadversion ; 
and some of whose pictures are, perliaps, 
scarcely less worthy of specific notice than 
those to which we have alluded; but we 
have been obliged to confine ourselves toa 
few prominent features, without the 
slightest intention of invidious disparage- 
ment. The historical and fancy subjects 
are but few. Idle Richter has but one; 
but that, “ the School in Repose,” though 
not equal to his “* Widow going out of 
Mourning,” and some others that enl- 
vened former exhibitions, is sufficient to 
justify our regret that he has ——- 
more. Stephanoff has three of very dazzling 
splendour : the first of which, “the Recon- 
ciliation of Selim and Nourmahal, during 
the Feast of Roses,” can scarcely fail : 
be very captivating in the eyes of the 7 
it illustrates—for it is redolent of all : 
gorgeous graces—the very beau ideal . 
voluptuous grace and beauty. It 1s re “a 
very luxury of floreage; the roses — 

not only in vegetative profusion, — 
the landscape with a robe of binshess 
in the complexions, and in the very 

pery of the clustered figures. Itisa “ 
of flowers; and Sultana, Sultan, and “ 
whole congregated harem, are but s0 oy 
animated blossoms. It is, howevels 

spite of all this dazzling glare, a very Bi sd 
preter-naturalism : and if it were = ‘ A 
stead of water-colours, we might look . 

ward to the taming. and mellowing 
fluence of a century, and expect its ™ 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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EPIC FRAGMENTS—No. IV. 
RELIGION. 
The Speaker is a@ Pilgrim of ‘‘ the Emerald Isle.” 
Nor vainly deem our Christian law alone 
“4Ibeit the law of boundless peace and love), 
Where civil institution grows relax, 
(r panders to the pride it should restrain, 
Can bow the public will, and curb the rage 
Of factious emulation, Not in vain — 
Our Patrick and Columbo, heaven-inspir’d, 
Preach'd to the lowly meek: but the proud 
great , = 
Have their own inborn faith, ambition-fed ! 
The faith of man for them, not they for God: 
Monopolists, not stewards, of his boon ! 
This is their law and gospel ; and their aim, 
To make the worship of the abject throng 
‘Whether by Druid, or Monastic taught) 
Accessory to their will. W ould’st thou protect 
The faith of truth and holiness, on these 
Fix thy strong curb; nor let the fawning priest 
Be of their arrogance the feudatory. 
Let not Religion, adverse from its end, 
Be made Oppression’s tool. ’Tis ‘* Peace 
on earth’ — 
That holy faith of meekness heaven-reveal’d ; 
But peace thro’ equal justice—equal rights 
Amid subordinate ranks: the peace of love— 
But love commutual and reciprocal— 
As binding on the high as on the low : 
Peace, strenuous in the maintenance of right ; 
Not peaceable submission to the lusts 
Of full-blown Tyranny — who, while he 
vaunts 
Of sacred order and paternal care, 
And hearths and altars, to the carnage field 
Of his profane ambition, reckless, leads 
His myriad bands, all order to confound, 
But that of measur’d massacre :—to give 
The reins to rapine, havock, rage and lust ; 
The temple, dome and cottage to confound ; 
Lay waste the vintage, and the harvest blight ; 
fill Devastation wraps the circling realms 
In one wide flame; and then, with fiend- 
like pride 
Exulting o’er the desert he has made, 
Mingling his incense with the putrid steam 
That blots the face of heaven, insults his God 
With thanks and praises fur the prosperous 


__¢rime 
Stall gild on Glory’s page an impious name. 
J. T. 
SONG. 


I. 
I must believe thee stil] sincere, 
_Though all the world should doubt thee ; 
or when thou’rt nigh, I lose my fear, 
A €re seems such truth about thee. 
Passion pure thy glances tell, 
And in thy bosom’s heaving, 
_ heav’n resides, can coldness dwell— 
Taught that is deceiving ? 





i. 

No—never in a shrine so pure, 

Could falsehood fix its dwelling — 
Or those angelic lips allure, 

By tale deceitful telling : 
And I, till death dissolve the spell, 

Will joy in thus believing— 
For not where heav’n resides can dwell 





A thought that is deeeiving. L. L. T. 
SONG. 
I. 
Wuewn Nature, all smiling, dispels the brief 


shower, 
And walks the glad earth in her garment 
of green,— 
Her blush in each blossom, her breath in 
each flower 
That springs forth to greet her where’er 
she is seen !— 
Yet life is unblest, amid verdure and bloom, 
Though the bright sun of summer may 
beam from above, 
And the lone heart must wither in darkness 
and gloom, 
If uncheer’d by the smile—the sweet sun- 
shine of love. 


Il. 
When winter, all cheerless, his cold reign 
resuming, 
In snow clothes the mountain, and fetters 
the stream ; 
And blights with his breath ev’ry plant 
should be blooming, 
Enshrouding in darkness the health- 
bringing beam : 
Yet, e’en in those moments, the heart may 
be light,— 
Though storms rage below, and rude 
thunders above— 
And the eye, like a star through the tempest, 
be bright, 
If cheer’d by the smile—the sweet radiance 
of love. L. L. T. 


HORACE—Ode 30, Book III. 


I now have rais’d a firmer monument 
Than loftiest pyramids, work of regal pride : 
The biting rain and Boreas impotent, 
Innumerous years, and the all-levelling tide 
Of Time, uninjured, shall its strength defy. 
I shall not perish; the dread queen of hell 
My nobler part shall spare. As long shall I 
Tower to new fame, as to Rome’s citadel 
Jove’s highest priest shall lead the silent maid. 
I (where rough Aufidus swift foams along, 
Where Daunus o’er dry plains the sceptre 
sway’d, 
And herdsmen rude), the first who Latian 
song, 
To Grecian measures tun’d, shall find renown: 
Sprung from ahumblerace. O Muse! assume 
Your honours due, and joyful bind the crown 
Of Delphi on my brow, that mocks the envious 
tomb. A. $. 
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342 Original Poetry. 


FOLLY. 
** Shoot Folly as she flics.” 


Fotty is old as Adam’s line, 
Folly is young as morning’s dawn ; 
As glittering as the noonday shine, 
And timorous as the fawn : 

Folly is Passion’s wayward child, 
Deluding both the staid and wise ; 
And thousands try, with shaft beguil’d, 

To shoot her as she flies. 


The more thev mark, the more she shuns ; 
She draws them many a weary chace ;— 
Daughters of Beauty,— Plutus’ sons,— 
Earth’s, Air’s, and Ocean’s race. 
Who shall be found without her spell, 
Uninfluenc’d by her charm’d disguise ? 
The palace, cottage, church and cell 
Are known to Folly as she flies. 


I, Taste not led by Folly’s air ? 
Is Fashion not her votary all ? 
Even Custom struggles in her snare, 
And Time itself is Folly’s thrall : 
If, at the altar, rich and poor, 
Aged and young, are link’d by ties, 
Folly is waiting at the door, 
Or laughing at them, as she flies. 


Folly infects a hero’s brain, 
Rides in the battle and the strife ; 
Couches in youth with nymph and swain, 
And sometimes soothes the eve of life : 
The sweetest and the bitterest tones 
Of trial, art, controul and skill, 
Are breath’d from Folly’s zerial zones— 
The echoes of her fancied will. 


Folly is busy at the ’Change— 
Engaged in chancery suits,—how long | 
Even to the pulpit oft will range, 

And trill upon the stage her song, 
Projects she frames in streets and marts,— 
The place of counsels sage supplies, — 

To purses dives, as well as hearts ; 
But no one shoots her as she flies. 


J.R. Prior. 


SONNET 
TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Ir seemeth like enchantment thus to go 

Into the calm, lull’d woods, when all’s asleep, 

Save thee, lone minstrel of fictitious woe, 

Shade-loving Philomel! who seem’st to weep 

Thy bosom’s deep-wrung sufferings :—O! 
thy voice, 

Like angel Pity’s fromsome drooping cloud, 

Doth bid the sullen heart of him rejoice, 

Who shuns, like thee, the vile obnoxious 
crowd, 

Where all is glitter, noise, and waste of 
mind ; 

Where Love is aped by false-faced Courtesy - 

W here Folly’s converse loads the sickening 
wind,— 

And Fashion rules with mean servility : 

oO! what a break of bondage, here entwin’d 

With boughs to sit, sweet bird! listening 
thy harmony. 


Hankey Collage, Kent. 


Ewnonrt. 


(May }, 
THE GHEBER’S ADDRESS To THE 
RISING SUN. 


Pure emblem bright of God above 
And source of life to all below. 
With rapture glowing, fir’d with love 

At thy approach, we prostrate bow. 


With reverence holy, hallow’d, deep 
Again we hail thy morning beams, 

That tint with gold yon rugged steep, 
That chase away unholy dreams, 


O, warm our hearts with love ty thee, 
With love to Him who form’d thee thy. 

Bid every lingering shadow flee, ) 
And bend thy radiant eye on us. 


Spread wide abroad thy power divine, 
Embrown the valley’s waving corn, 
Ripen the gem within the mine, 
Of Plenty fill, O, fill the horn. 


At every season’s swift return, 
Our offering’s on thine altar laid ; 
To thee our fires eternal burn, 
To thee our vows are early paid. 


Yet still oppress’d, on ev’ry side, 
Beneath atyrant’s yoke we bow, 

O, dart thy vengeful terrors wide, 
And lay the haughty Moslem low. 


O’er mountain, valley, stream and main, 
Through Persia’s far-cxtended lands, 

May Gheber war-cries sound again, 
Inflame our hearts, and nerve our hands, 


And swift, as from thy sacred face, 
The shades of night in terror fly, 
May Ali’s proud and sensual race 
Before our banners flee—or die. 


So may from every altar blaze. 
Thy holy fires—from every heart, 
And every tongue resound thy praise, 
Till death himself shall sheathe his datt. 


Pure emblem bright of God above, 
And source of light to cll below, 
With rapture glowing, fir’d with love, 

At thy approach, we prostrate bow. 


-_-eo 


HYMN TO PEACE. 
Tue deathful din is lull’d! Lift your mpe 


heads, . 
Ye harvest fields, in aladness—fearless now 
That the rude trampling of the armed va 
Should crush your foodful bounty. Ye blythe 
meads, ; 
Let your green mantles in the sunny show I 
Fresh’ning rejoice, with manya flow’ret gem & 
Gay as the bridal! while o’er head the lark , 
Calls up the reaper, and each warbling = 
Joins in the choral song with youth and - 
Cheering the jocund toil ; and rick eer 
Echoing, respond of peace and love a0 joys 
In mutual gratulation :—for the swor ‘ 
Of war is sheath’d; and now the unwoun ing 
scythe, | 
The sickle and the share, alone emp0°Y r 
The glad-resuunding forge—whose spi 
ijlume att 
The paths of plenty, not the walks “s c ' 
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‘pipIT OF PHILOSOPHICAL DISCOVERY, AND OF THE 
SPIk VARIOUS SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS. 


- — iP 


HE Prangos Hay Plant, of Northern 

India, appears to be remarkable for 
.. amazing produce, and its beneficial 
efects when used as a food for cattle, while 
vory little care is requisite In Its cultivation. 
Two chests of its seed, and specimens 
of the Prangos Hay, have been forwarded 
to this country, and presented by the Hon. 
Court of Directors of the East-India Com- 
pany to the Horticultural Society; and 
though it is much to be regretted, that the 
vegetative power of the seeds had been so 
much exhausted, as to render it doubtful 
whether they will grow or not, there is 
reason to hope, that speedier means may 
be employed to obtain seed, now, that 
attention is called to the plant. The Pran- 
cos Hay Plant is a perennial herbaceous 
plant, with a large fleshy root-stock, usually 
measuring six or seven inches in diameter ; 
and formed by the aggregation of an im- 
mense quantity of crowns, or winter buds, 
clustered together at, or above the surface 
of the ground. ‘These crowns are closely 
covered by the fibrous remains of the old 
leaves, Which must be effective in protect- 
ing the buds from frost. From each crown 
rises an abundance of finely cut leaves, 
about two feet in length; and of a highly 
fragrant smell when dried, similar to that 
of newelover hay. Mr. Lindley (judging 
from the specimen) supposes, that each 
plant will produce about 14 lbs. of dry 
fodder; and, allowing each plant to occupy 
a space of ground four feet square, the pro- 
dive would be 14 tons per acre ; and it is 
sail to thrive on very inferior land. —Quar- 
terly Journal of Science, No. 39, p. 1. 


The following deductions respecting the 
Temperature of the Earth’s Surface have 
been made by the Editor of the dnn. de 
Chimie, from a general and extensive review 
of the various observations that have been 
made on this subject. Ist: In no_ place, 
on the earth’s surface, nor at any season, 
willa thermometer, raised from six to nine 
leet above the soil, and sheltered from re- 
fected heat, attain the 115th degree of Fah- 
renheit.—2d, on the open sea, the tem- 
perature of the air, whatever be the place, 
vr Season, will never attain 88 degrees of 
Fahrenheit. —3d. The greatest degree of 
told ever observed on our globe, with a 
tetmometer suspended in the air, is 58 de- 
ret Zero of Fahrenheit. —4th. The 
pe rt of the wate. of the ocean, in 
above 86 e, or at any season, never rises 

degrees of Fahrenheit. 


Pc a ascertained, that the Copper 
. __ which Dipping Needles are gene- 
: nied, have a singular effect on 
the aiies needle ; in the copper rings, 
Ps ag ude of the oscillations rapidly 

» but their duration is not sensibly 





altered. In M. Arago’s experiments, 
when a horizontal needle, suspended in a 
ring of wood by a thread, without tension, 
was moved 45° from its natural position, 
and left to itself, it made 145 oscillations 
before the amplitude was reduced to 10°. 
In a ring of copper, the amplitude reduced 
from 45° to 10° in 33 oscillations. In a 
lighter copper ring, the amplitude reduced 
from 45° to 10° in 66 oscillations. The 
time of the oscillations appeared to be the 
same in all the rings. 


The Intensity of the Electro-dynamic 
Force has been ascertained, by M. Beque- 
rel’s experiments, to be constant for all 
points of a metallic wire, joining the two 


poles of a voltaic pile. 


The temperature, corresponding to the 
Marimum Density of Water, is 39,394° Fah- 
renheit, according to Professor Hiillostrém’s 
experiments, in which every cause which 
interfered with the results was estimated, 
in such a manner as, in the professor’s opi- 
nion, to limit the uncertainty of error on 
either side to less than half a degree. 


The Drawing of Iron and Steel Wire is 
found to be much facilitated by the use of 
a weak solution of copper in the acid liquor 
employed for pickling the wire. The thin 
coat of copper, which precipitates upon the 
ifon or steel, makes it easier to draw 
through the plates, and it requires to be 
annealed less frequently. The thin coat of 
copper is entirely removed by the last an- 
nealing process.— Tech. Rep. 


A process for ascertaining the Power of 
Building Materials to resist Frost, has lately 
occupied a considerable share of the atten- 
tion of the French philosophers. It con- 
sists in causing a fragment of the material, 
by boiling, to absorb a saturated solution 
of Glauber’s salt, the spontaneous crystal- 
lization of which disintegrates the stone, in 
the same manner as the freezing of water 
in its-pores. If the stone be boiled too 
long, in the solution, or the saturation be 
effected at too high a temperature, the force 
of crystallization exceeds the usual effects 
of frost ; therefore, to avoid error in this 
respect, a series of instructions are given, 
for conducting the process. Water is to be 
saturated with Glauber’s salt at the com- 
mon temperature; the solution is to be 
boiled, and while boiling freely, the speci- 
mens are to be introduced, and the boiling 
continued for half an hour and not longer. 
The specimens are then to be withdrawn, 
and suspended by threads, with a small 
vessel, containing some of the solution, 
under each specimen. In about 24 hours, 
but depending on the state of the atmos- 
phere, the specimens will be found covered 


with small white crystals ; they are then - 
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be plunged, each, into the vessel below it, 
when the crystals will fall off, and the spe- 
cimens are again to be suspended as be- 
fore. This process is to be repeated, every 
time the crystals form on the specimen. 
The trial should be concluded at the end 
of the fifth day, after the appearance of the 
first crystals; and if the stone, brick, or 
mortar under trial, be capable of resisting 
the frost, the salt will remove nothing from 
it, neither in grains, nor scales, nor frag- 
ments; and the solution which was placed 
beneath it will remain pure. Where two 
stones are to be subjected to a comparative 
trial, the specimens must be weighed before 
the trial, and the matter separated from 
each must be collected, washed, dried and 
weighed; and the relative loss of weight 
indicates the proportion which the speci- 
mens tried would suffer, by exposure to 
the weather and frost. 


The Moisture absorbed by different Kinds 
of Paper, in an atmosphere saturated with 
moisture, has been determined by Mr. 
Griffiths. Known weights of the different 
specimens dried well by the fire, were ex- 
posed to air saturated with damp, for 
24 hours, when they were found to have 
increased the following increase of weight, 
in 100 parts— 


Foolscap Paper ......... 182. 

CPCI ccncccsccsecscess 87°]. 

BrOWN .occcccccccccccccees ISSR 

EAGER ccovccceccccccscocsecs SG 

Filtering .......0cc.s00%0 50. 
Quarterly Journal of Science. 


Similar experiments were made by Count 
Rumford. on the materials used for cloth- 
ing ; but a more extended series would be 
desirable, and we hope Mr. Griffiths will 
find leisure to pursue the inquiry, he has 
begun with so much care. 


Various measurements have been made 
of the Heights of Mont Blanc and Mont 
Rosa, and after a very elaborate examina- 
tion of these measurements, M. De Wel- 
den gives the following as the results, 
which appear to be most accurate :— 

Toises. English Feet. 
Mont Blanc...2,46  ... or ...15,737 
Mont Rosa ...2,3704... or ...15,157 


Margosa Oil, which is obtained by ex- 
pression from the nut or seed of the Mar- 
gosa tree, at Madras, is said to have some 
valuable medicinal properties, besides bein 
useful as a preservative of perishable sub- 
stances of various kinds. The natives rub 
their holays or cadjores with it. On these their 
vedas, histories, &c. are written ; and those 
of upwards of two centuries and a half old 
were nearly as fresh and in as good con- 
dition as those recently taken from the 
tree. Mr. Allsop thinks this oil might be 
used with advantage to preserve cables, 
Cordage, canvas, leather, &c. from the at- 
tacks of worms, or other vermin; and that 


it would be useful to apply to shelves, sides 





Spirit of Philosophical Discovery. 
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&c. of book-cases, trunks an 
Tech. Rep. > ane the like 


Fi araday’s Tubes for the Preservation 
small Quantities of erpensive Fluids for Che 
mical Experiments.—A piece of glass tube 
of a quarter of an inch or more in diameter 
being selected, it is to be closed, at one end, 
by the blow-pipe ; and then, being softenej 
near the other end, it is to be drawy Out 
obliquely, so as to form a narrow tapering 
neck, with a short piece ofthe tube attache| 
to serve as a funnel for introducing the 
fluid which is to be preserved. Put the 
fluid into the funnel, and then warm the 
body of the tube, by which the air it coy. 
tains will be expanded, and part passes 0 
through the liquid ; and as soon as the tube 
is again cooled the liquid descends into ;:, 
and a spirit-lamp being applied to the taper. 
ing part of the neck, softens the glass, s 
that it may be drawn out to a fine point 
and hermetically sealed. In this state the 
fluid may be kept clean and pure for any 
length of time; and tubes of this kind are 
easily labelled, by writing the name of the 
substance with a diamond upon the glass. 
When a portion of the fluid is wanted, 
pinch off the extreme point of the neck, 
and incline the tube till the proper quan- 
tity has entered the neck, then warm tle 
tube with the hand till the air within it 
expands, and pushes out the quanity r- 
quired; and the neck may be sealed aga’: 
as perfectly as before.—Quarterly Journal 
of Science. 


There is less uniformity in the Tempera- 
ture of Fluids at the Boiling Point than 's 
generally supposed. From the expet- 
ments of Dr. Bostock, it appears that 4 
variation of 50° may be produced in the 
temperature of the boiling point of ether, 
and from 4° to 5° in that of water, by adi- 
ing extraneous matters, the atmosphere 
pressure being the same. The liquids 
boiled at a lower temperature when coppet 
filings were added, and still lower by add- 
ing fragments of glass; but the lowes! 
point of ebullition was obtained by intro- 
ducing thin chips of cedar wood.—An> 
of Philosophy. 


Human Hair retains its hygrometric “4 
perty for an immense length of time. 
Pictet has lately compared recent human 
hair with that from the head of a mumm} 
from the Isle of Teneriffe, and found that 
two hygrometers, one constructed 
each kind of hair, were equally sensi . 
The object of the experiment was to ad 
blish the constancy of those properties 
which render hair yaluable as a hygrome 
tric substance. The interval, between Me 
extremes of moisture and dryness, W# 
passed in three minutes, in both instru- 
ments. 


e 
Method of the Least Squares.—The we 
of determining the co-efficients of ® © 


ie | ed Equa 
function, by means of what are call » 
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ne of Condition, is importantly useful, in 
tte resent advanced state of astronomical 
ot 8 and it has been further improved 
by the discovery Ol the method of the least 
squares. Or. Ivory, whose talent for this 
nation of research is, perhaps, unequalled, 
has lately shown, that the advantage of the 
method of least squares mity be more satis- 
fuetorily demonstrated, than as been done 
by those who have referred it to the doc- 
trine of probabilities. . The proper object of 
e doctrine of probabilities, mn this case, he 


the , : “tr 
considers to be, that of determining the 
magnitude of error in @ particular observa- 


tion. But, on a close examination of Mr. 
Ivory’s method, it will be found, that he 
assumes a law for the influence of the er- 
rors, and, consequently, assumes one of 
their probable influence on the result ; his 
rasoning being, after all, grounded on a 
particular law of probability. Every one 
will agree with him, that, In a case where 
the probability cannot be expressed, or 
known from experience, if is best to assume 
sucha law for the influence of the errors, as, 
itappears, must afford a close approximation 
ty the most advantageous one, if it be not 
actually so ; but, at the same time, it must 
be allowed, that an investigation conducted 
on general principles is more scientific ; 
and the fact of its not leading to the result, 
that the method of least squares is the best 
in all cases, is a niaterial point in its favour; 
for it is very unlikely, that the probability 
of error is the same in all astronomical 
observations ; while it does appear possible 
to assign the law, from experience, in many 
cases ; and every observer ought to direct 
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his attention to the subject, now that Mr. 
Ivory has shown that the method of the least 
squares 1s confined to a particular law of 
probability—(See Philosophical Magazine 
Nos. 64—66. ) ; 


A new instrument, which may be called 
a Water Telescope, has been contrived. It 
consists of a cone-like tube, of variable 
length, about one inch in circumference at 
the aper, and ten at the base ; with glasses 
or crystals at the ends. When the large 
end is plunged to the bottom of the water, 
and the eye applied to the other, as there is 
nothing to interrupt the flow of light in the 
tube, whatever is at the bottom of the 
water becomes completely visible. That 
the instrument may be used at night, a 
lateral lamp is fitted, in a short cylinder, to 
the large end of the tube, to which, also, 
two other tubes communicate ; one for 
carrying off the smoke, &e., the other for 
supplying fresh air ; and the light being east 
upon the ground, makes its surface distinct 
to the inspector. 


It has been thought that glass was _per- 
meable to water—the fact was verified 
in a voyage to South Africa: two emply 
spherical bottles, hermetically sealed, were 
made use of; which, with the assistance 
of leads, were sunk 200 fathoms into the 
sea :—ten men were a quarter of an 
hour raising them; at that depth, the 
pressure was equal to thirty-six atmospheres 
nearly (the weight of an atmosphere fif- 
teen Ibs. on a square inch, or 2,160 Ibs. on 
asquare foot) ; and they were found to be 
full of water. 








PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


-———~a 2 —- 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
HIS Society held four sittings in 
March. At that of the 3d, the 
reading of Dr. Williams’s paper “ On the 
Material Fetal Circulation,’’ was resumed 
ind concluded. Dr. J. R. Johnson, F.R.S., 
ten communicated some further observa- 
tons on the “* Genus Planaria:” Omnthe 
0th, a paper, entitled “ Improvements 
on Lestie’s Photometer,” by W. Ritchie, 
My was communicated by J. F. Hers- 
“ell, esq., Sec. ns. On the 17th, Sir 
E. Home, Bart., v.P.n s., communicated a 
haper from the Society “ For Promoting 
Animal Chemistry, on the Infftence of the 
Nerves, and Ganglions in producing Ani- 
Pia ol ao on the 2th, a paper, by 
entitled 7 i a Tae , Was read, 
“ervations taken A ak " ee tae o- 
tory.” The & He ia a 79m gona 
Mth of Ans ociety then adjourned to the 

Apri. 

, LINN.UAN SOCIETY. 
ies aoe on the Ist and the Toth 
: Caulk’ OF Nie@ssrs. ed | a 
pard and Whit : ; "aiding ot Me . She P 
Mowtu: : Mac s t eage On the Birds 

“YMAG. No, 499, 


of Norfolk and Suffolk,’ and of Dr. Ha- 
milton’s ** Commentary on the Hortus 
Malabaricus,’’ was continued. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

On the 18th of February, a paper, by 
Professor Buckland, was read, “ On thie 
Valley of Kingselere, near Newbury, and 
the Evidence it affords of Disturbances al- 
fecting the Green Sand, Chalk, and Plastic 
Clay Formations.” The object of this 
paper is to describe the phenomena of a 
small yalley, in which the green sand strata 
are protruded to the surface through the 
chalk and plastic clay, at a spot situated 
withia the area of the ehalk-basin of New- 
bury, and affording a remarkable excep- 
tion to its general regularity, apparently 
originating from a sudden elevation of the 
chalk, accompanied by fracture and an 
inverted dip; and the author concludes 
respecting them all, that it 1s utterly 
impossible to explain their origin by denu- 
dation alone. On the 4th of March, a no- 
tice was read “ On some silicified Wood, 
resembling in Form the Trunks of Palm- 
trees, which lie scattered in the Desert be- 
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W. Buckland, p.c.s. Another notice 
was read * On the Bones of several Ani- 
mals found in Peat near Romsey, in Hamp- 
shire,’’ extracted from a letter from Charles 
Daman, esq, to the Rev. W. Buckland, 
p.c.s- A paper by the Rev. James Yates, 
M.G.s., “ On the Beds of Clay, Sand, 
and Gravel belonging to the Red Marl 
Formation of the Midland Counties, and on 
the Rocks from which they are derived,”’ 
was read in part. 
ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY, 

March I]. An account was read of 
** The safe arrival and erection of Fraun- 
hofer’s large refracting ‘Telescope at the 
Observatory of the Imperial University at 
Dorpat,”” communicated in a letter from 
Professor Sturve to Francis Baily, Esq., 
President. This instrument has four eye- 
glasses, the least of which magnifies 175 
times, and the largest TOO times. <A 
paper was also read “ On a new Zenith 
Micrometer,” by Charles Babbage, Esq., 
r.k.s. &c. The object of the inventor, in 
this instrument, is to supersede the neces- 
sity of extreme accuracy in the divisions. 

ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 

On Thursday the 16th of March the fol- 
lowing olficers were elected. President: Rev. 
J. Brinkley, D.p., F.Rs. &c—Vice Presi- 
dents: J. Clarke, M.p.; Col. E. Hill; the 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin; W. 
Brooke, M.D. — J'reasurer: W. Brooke, 
M.D.-—Secretaries: Rey. J. H. Singer, p.p., 
F.T.c.D.; Rev. IF. Sadleir, p.p., s.F.T.c.p. 
—Secretary of Foreign Correspondence ; Col. 
E. Hill. —Librarian: Rey. W. H. Drum- 
mond, D.D. — Commitice of Science: 'The 
Archbishop of Dublin; J. Clarke, xp. ; 
the Provost; Rev. F. Sadleir, Rev. D. 
Lardner, a.M.— Committee of Polite Litera 
ture: Rey. J. H. Singer, A. Carmichael, 
esq.; S. Litton, mM. vb. ; Rey. C. R. El- 
rington, D.D., F.T.c.D.; Rev. W.H. Drum- 
mond, ; G. Kiernan, esq. ; M. W. Harts- 
tonge, esq.—Committee of Antiquities: Col. 
E. Hill; W. Brooke, M.D. ; I. D’Olier, 
L.L.D.; Rev. H. H. Harte, rac.2 Ted 
H. Orpen, M.p.; H. Ferguson, M.D. ; Sir 
F. L. Blosse, bart. 

MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

cue Fifty-second Anniversary neeting 
pe ay ty .N) os held on ‘Tuesday the 
arch, at the London Coffee House, 
Ludgate Hill ; Wm. Shearman, mM. p. 
president, in the chair.—The officers and 
council for the ensuing year, are :—Presj- 
dent: H. Clutterbuck, ou. p. — Vice-Pre- 
ae : aq J. Cholmly, M.D.; J. Jolinson, 
M.D.; sir A. P. Cooper, bart., FR. S., 
and W. Kingdon, esq ;— Treasurer : J. 
Andree, esq. ;—Librarian - 
—Secretaries :T. P. Pettigrew, €sq., F.A.S 
F.L.s., and T. Callaway, esq. saconfiaeneiianes 
Secretary ¥ Be Stewart, “M. D Pu he “7 ; 
T. Walshman, x. p.: Wo og oe’ 
a es ee Shearman, 


D. Uwins, m.p. 


M.D.; G. Darling, s.p.-  T. Cox, mp 
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tween .Cairo and Suez,” in a letter from 
George Francis Grey, Esq., to the Rev. 


(May | 
J. Russell, m.p.; J. B. James, x,y : 
E. Morton, M.p.;  G. Drysdale “g E a 
cliffe; B. Brown; J. Dunlap ; W. _ 
K. Johnson; S. Ashwell; §, A, Tee 
J. Handey; E. Leese; H. Edwards 
D. Cordell ; J. Amesbury ; W. Bumoy. 
S. Wray ; H. B.C. Hillier; M. Gossow 
I’. W. Chevalier ; G. Langstaff; J. C Tew. 
ton; H. Henleigh; J. M. Muggleston, 
J. S. Smith; R. W. Bampfield; RB. Bie: 
R. Blicke, and M. Ware, esqrs. . 

To deliver the anniversary oration, ; 
March 1826, J. Haslam, Mp. ; Regisro, 
J. Field, esq. ; Mr. E. A. Lloyd delivers) 
the annual oration ; the subject was th. 
** Constitutional Treatment of Ory 
Diseases.’ The gold medal for this yey. 
in conformity with the will of the ky 
Dr. Fothergill, is offered for the lee 
dissertation * On the Nature and Trew. 
ment of Carcinoma.” The subject of ¢! 
dissertation for the year 1826-7, is * Cov. 
tagion and Infection.” 

MEDICO BOTANICAL SOCIETY, 

At a mecting of this Society, held on th 
lith of March, some interesting particul- 
were read, relative to the New LEssentia 
Oil of Lanrus, communicated by Liew. 
Iriend, R.N. F.R.s., and written by Di 
Hancock, of Demarara. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

At a sitting, March 5, H. ‘I. Colebrooke 
esa. in the chair. A curious Burnes 
MS. was presented to the Society, by J. 
Alexander, esq.—The reading of Mr. Laeh- 
lan’s paper, on the Bralmmaputra ane 
Assam rivers was finished. —J. Ansley, 
esq. ; M‘Taggart, esq., and Gen. Noble. 
were elected Resident Members, and His 
Excellency Prince Polignac, a Fores 
Member of the Society. March Io, was 
the anniversary meeting of the Society, I 
'T. Colebrooke, esq. in the chair :—Th 
report of the state. of the Society's tune 
was read by Col. Doyle: its funded pro 
perty amounts to £2,086, besides a balane 
of £313. Ms. 7d. in the hands of the Tres 
surer: the annual income £800 ; expen 
ture £600. March 19, donations to the Lt 
brary, &e. were reported. ‘The Secrets!) 
(pro tem.) read a letter from Sir G. staunter, 
accompanying and explaining @ commun 
cation from J. F. Davis, esq. of Cantor: 

consisting of translations of some cumo's 
articles, in recent Pekin Gazettes. 
Thanks were voted to Sir Geo. Stun 
ton and to Mr. Davis, for this ee 
tion. Adjourned to Saturday, April 10t. 
—< 
FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 
FRANCE, 
Royal Academy of P aris.— Dec. 13. “ 
Jules Cloquet read a “ Memoir on f 
effects and mode of effecting Acupuncttt 
tion.” M. Bascary, in the artillery servi" 
presented two memoirs on pe nal 
The academy proceeded to 2 scrutiny o! 


2 ° . > of tiie 
votes for the election of a member of P 
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BLS. potanical ) 

, ee & Geoffroy Saint Hilaire pre- 
ov conted two Memoirs, one entitled = 
‘ j composition of the Osseous head of Man 
om, ME and of Animals” —the other, P On Oper- 
ett J ylar and Auricular Fins of Fishes.” M. 
aun. \ajendie read a memoir On a Liquid 
One: ehieh is found 11 the Cavity of the Vertebral 


id ina portion of that of the Cra- 
sym in Man, and of Mammuterous Ani- 
lc in general.”’ And on the 27th Dee. 
M. Flourens read a memoir ** On the 


nen Canal, al 


ere > Brain of Fishes,” connected with the sub- 
the vets of (wo Other memous: © On the 
ani cieatrization of Wounds of the Brain, and 
eal, production of the integumental Parts ;”’ 
lat * On the fundamental Condition of 
Hearing, and Causes of Deafness.” 


Wes? ho 
: Py is, Institute-—The Academy of Science 
t! ron the Bd, LOth, 17th, 24th and 3ist— 
it the frst meeting, M. De Humboldt 
ommunieated letters from Italy and South 
\merica, — Ist, respecting the use of guina 
h lor as a febrifuge, at the hospital of 
ifs Palua; 2d, respecting the barometrical 
l oy now proceeding at Bogota, &c.— 
It, \j, Jaubert de Passa, of Perpignan, was 
ji Jeclared a corresponding member, in the 
weol M. the Baron Dumont de Courset, 
cceused —M. Pellatin, jun. read a note 
. “On the Galvanic Phenomena of Acu- 
H puncture. A Translation of Apollonius vf 
, Prca, by M. Peyrard, was reported on. 
liis translation, Which had been suddenly 
put an end to by the death of M. P., toge- 
‘her with other works by the same, had 
een undertaken In) consequence of the 
ncouragement aiturded by the Institute ; 
ud which is not new to be withdrawn from 
works Whieh are in the press. —M. Du- 
ivtren real the first part of a memoir 
‘Ontkes anus Artifictels.’—M. Poncelet, 
captain of engineers, presented a paper 
“On Vertical Wheels, with Experiments 

on the same.” 
At the second meeting, M. Larrey distri- 
ited copies of his ** Memorial on a New 
‘Lthod of Reducing or Treating Compound 
fures;”” and stated his claims to sue- 
ud to the late M. Deschamps.- Referred 
» the Section of Medicine and Surgery.— 
IM. Dumeéril and Cuvier reported on the 
vcinorial of M. de Férusson, relative to the 
“snduidvewhether it secretes its own 
‘Hell, Or, ike some other crustaceous ani- 
ls, take possession of the vacant house of 
‘ther? The former seemed the most 
‘obable, The work was accepted, and the 
‘thor engaged to publish it.—M. Michel 
rodera, Correspondent, communicated the 
‘Suit Of his inquiries respecting Wuscular 
: wract "=the action of different agents 
le tervous system and muscular fibres. 
At the fourth meeting, the Minister of 
"i —o — known a discovery of 
ne . aveal, to keep water sweet at 
details of saa ripen de Jonnes communicated 
! WO earthquakes on the SOth days 
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of October and November last, in the 
Antilles (Caribbee Islands) ; and upon the 
appearance of Cholera Morbus at Astracan.— 
M. Lassis read a note “ On the Difference 
of Opinion among Medical Men concerning 
Epidemic Diseases.” 

At the fifth meeting, M. Morin, of 
Strasburg, communicated two papers * On 
Oysters, and the means of keeping them 
fresh,’ and “* On Aerostation.’"-—M. Voi- 
sard, of the School of Artillery and En- 
ginry at Metz, submitted his researches 
relating to “ the Determination of the 
Functions of two Variables,” whose dif- 
ferential co-efficients of the first order are 
given. M. Bose, in the name of a com- 
mission, read a memoir ‘ On Lichens, and 
especially the Genus Roceelle,”’ by M. 
Delise, which will be printed.—The re- 
ports are particularly barren of interesting 
articles. 

Phe French Academy held an extraordi- 
nary meeting on the Ist Feb., at which M. 
Le Mercier presented the second part of his 
** Sunes of the Greek Mountaineers and Mari- 
vers,” in French verse (1 vol. 8vo.); and 
M. Mollevaut, of the dcademy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles-Letters, Lis “ Sacred Songs,” 
(1 vol. 12mo.) ; M. Anges read an “ Histo- 
vical and Literary Notice of Moliére’s Coun- 
tess of Liscarbagnas ; M. Laya, a “ Notice of 
Svlon,”’ considered as a legislator, extracted 
from his ** Literary Ilistory of Greece ;”’ and 
another notice of *‘* Pittacus the Mityle- 
near; and Count Daru, an epistle, in 
verse, “* On Tiuman Nuature.’—At a sit- 
ting on the 24th of Feb., the Academy no- 
ininated and elected M. C. Delavigne in 
place of Count Ferrand. 

Lhe Academy of kine Arts (12th Feb.) 
elected M. Thevenin, formerly Director of 
the Royal School of l’rance and Rome, to 
fill up the vacancy occasioned by the death 
of M. Girodet. 

The dcademic Sociity of the Department 
of the Lower Leire has formed a Medical 
Section, which will be occupied in different 
branches of the healing art, in tracing its 
discoveries step by step; adding, to the 
experience of its members, the observations 
communicated ; and, as circumstances al- 
low, making a like return to societies hav- 
ing a similar object. An account of its 
proceedings is to appear every three months. 

GERMANY. 

In August last a Society of Saxon Ani- 
guaries was formed at Leipsick, which 
holds forth the happiest expectations.; on 
every side, the promptuess and zeal of the 
inhabitants ably second the generous ef 
forts of those who are already members of 
this society. 

SWITZERLAND, 

The Helvetian Society of Public Utility 
at Lausanne have proposed the following 
Ist. What is the influence of le- 
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zislation on the state of the poor in the divers 
cantons, or departments of cantons ?—2ndly. 
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results obtained ? A third question relates 
to the history of the progress of the respec- 
tive trades. 


DENMARK, 


They intend establishing an Athen¢e in 
Copenhagen similar to that in Geneva. 
They have already 500 members ; among 
them, all the most distinguished men of 
rank, learning, and science in the city. 


Patents for Mechanical and Chemical Inventions. 


towards the instruction and improvement of 
the primary institutions, and what are the 


(May |, 
NEW York, 
The Committee appointed by 

for establishing the “ High Schools,” hs:, 

published their report. The intention 

the society is to render every kind of . 

struction to youth, whose pecuniary means 

prevent them from entering the colleges 

The Laneasterian system is to be purse 

and no sectarianism is to be mingled yx 

the religious instruction. The studies yj 
he principally directed to agriculture, yp. 

chanics, the arts, commerce, &e. &e, 


the Sociery 








PATENTS FOR MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL 
INVENTIONS. 


~——r tT—O 


ZT’) Mr. Joun FIniayson, of Muirkirk, in 
the County of Ayr, Farmer, for his Inven- 
tion of certain Improvements on Ploughs 
and Harrows.—Jdth Jan. 1824. 

VBNHESE improvements are various, and 

apply to Iron Ploughs ; a new form 
is given to the share of the plough, by which 
its cutting edge is made straight, and ex- 
tends nearly the whole length of the mould- 
board, at an acute instead of an obtuse 
angle with the land-side ; at the back part 
of the share a triangular piece or wing is 
introduced, to enable it to accommodate 
itself to the way of the plough, and thus 
cut the clods of earth, and break them in 

a perpendicular direction. Two contrivan- 

ces, to prevent the plough from choking at 

the coulter, are mentioned ; one consists in 
the beam being made to curve upwards, the 
coulter being introduced at the under side, 
and made fast by wedges ; the other con- 
sists in opening the beam by lateral curves, 
the coulter being attached by screw-bolts, 
and rounded off at top, by which any stub- 
ble, or vegetable matter, accumulating in 
front, will rise over the top of the colter, 
without obstructing the progress of the 
plough. The depth, at which the shere 
shall eut the ground, is regulated by shifting 
the height of the shackle, by which the 
plough is drawn, by means of a screw which 
passes through its bolt, and by being turned, 
‘“auses the share to be drawn through the 
ground, at aless or greater depth, as cir- 
cumstances may require. The lateral draft 
of the plough, so as to give the share more 
or less land, and also to enable it to be 
drawn by a single or double team of horses. 
is adjusted by the addition of a bar, to the 
end of which one of the drawing shackles is 
to be attached. Another improvement 
consists of a kind of skeleton plough, de- 
signed for wet land; it is constructed of 
bars, which may be either square or round, 
Set in the usual form of the mould-board 
and land-side ; they are set by screws, or 
bolts cradled together, so as to produce 
the general figure of those surfaces; the 
object of this Construction is, that the earth 
shall not adhere to the surfaces. but pass 
through between the bars, and, by that 


mean, allow the plough to clear itself as jt 

proceeds. The improved Harrow is forme: 
of bars, which support a peculiar sort 
tines with rounded heads, in order that the 
stubble, roots, &c. may be enabled to ris 
over the top of the tines and clear them; 
the depth, at which the tines shall penetrate 
the ground, is regulated by the connection 
ofa lever bar with the carriage of the for- 
wheel; this lever is held, at the hinder par 
of the harrow, by a spring guide, consisting 
of two rods placed close together, with 
swells or bands, forming open spaces, it 
several parts, for the lever to rest in; the 
handle of the lever must be raised to the 
top of the guide, when the tines are 1- 
tended to penetrate to the greatest depth, 
and pressed upon, when they are to be 
drawn out of the ground, or when it Is re- 
quired to lift the tines of the harrow out ot 
the ground, instantly, without stopping the 
horses ; the hinder wheels may be raised 
or lowered, to correspond with the fore- 
wheel, by means of screws, which pass 
through the end bearings of the frame ite 
their axles. The last improvement pre- 
posed is a Horse Hoe, or Drift - 
row, with similar tines to the former ; aM 
scufflers are introduced at its sides, a 
extremities being formed like shares, for 
the purpose of cutting away obstructions. 





To Tuomas GETHEN, late of Henry-siree 
Pentonville, Middleser, but now of Cron 
street, Southwark, Surrey, scene ad 
Improvements in the Machinery a ets 
cesses of making Metallic Rollers, sil 
Cylinders, and certain other Articies— 
15th April 1824. ; 
Tis is an improved moac of ’ ao 

which appears to possess several advan cate 

of considerable importance. It eon 

first, in causing the mould to move, e ‘id 

its parts are ‘successively filled with og 

metal from a stationary melting pot, WI a 

out the metal having to run any a 

tance in the mould; and, secondly, nr 

application of a porous coating to ~ pen 
provided with channels for,conductins The 
the steam and the air from the mould. 
progressive motion of the mould Is ¢ 
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1825] 
by a rack and pinion ; and the mould has a 

‘edge-shaped channel extending its whole 
al Into this channel the melted metal 
length. the pot; and the parts of the 
gows from the pot; . : 

iJ are filled as they pass the hip of the 
er pot, while a stop-plate presses 
vcainst aitd closes the channel as the mould 
wavances. ‘The core has one er more small 
wooves extending its whole length, for con- 
ducting the steam and air from the mould ; 
and, in order that the steam and air may 
nass iuto the grooves, the surface of the 
wore is coated with paper, or other porous 
matter. One of the most important appli- 
cations of this mode of casting is, to mak- 
ing leaden pipes ; and in forming these 
pipes, the mould descends vertically as it 
“jis with melted metal. ‘The castings may 
obviously be made of considerable length, 
os fifteen, twenty, thirty, or more feet. 
The fluid metal may be of a low tempera- 
ture, and, consequently, free from bubbles ; 
and the regular union of its parts will not 
he interrupted by its having to move in the 
mould. it may, further, be remarked that, 
with the exception of the last part, which 
is formed, of each length, the metal will 
consolidate under a considerable pressure 
of semi-fluid metal, a circumstance which 
is well known to produce compactness and 
strength. 

The patentee intends to apply his pro- 
cess to casting sheets of lead, and various 
other articles, required in such lengths as 
to render the application of this improve- 
ment desirable. It will scarcely be neces- 
sary to point out, to our readers, the advan- 
tage of being able to cast lead pipes, ina 
sound and perfeet manner, in long lengths ; 
lut it may not be so obvious that pipes 
cast well are much better than drawn pipe. 
by drawing a pipe the longitudinal cohe- 
sion is increased ; but the lateral cohesion, 
or strength to resist splitting, is diminished ; 
and as the strain on a pipe always tends to 
split it, it must be evident that drawing 
tends to weaken a pipe, in that direction in 
which it is most essential that it should be 
strong, 





To Jostan Parkes, of Manchester, Ianca- 
shire, for a Method of manufacturing Salt. 
4th Dee. 1823, - 

_ Tue object of this invention is, to afford 

the means of removing the concentrated 

“wt from the evaporating pans or boilers, 

without stopping the process of evaporation. 

lo effect this object, the boiler is a close 
boiler, and made of the form of the frustum 
apg = terminating in a small 

dome, achensiophericnt tap — my . 
“4 ; -place 

—— se level of the small cylinder 

ira rms the lower part of the boiler, 

“4 the flame and smoke circulate round 

© Conical part of the boiler. The brine 

ulmitted into the boiler, at two places, by 

a one is near the bottom of the 
vuider, and the other is, nearly, at the 
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height to Which the boiler is to be filled 
with brine, during the process: each of 
these pipes is furnished with a stop-cock. 
Phe vapour rises in the dome, and passes 
off through pipes at the top. The concen- 
trated salt is let out by a cock in the bottom 
of the cylinder, which terminates the lower 
portion of the boiler. 

One hour is mentioned as the time, in 
which a sufficient concentration of the salt 
will usually take place, in a boiler kept full 
of brine; but, of course, depending on the 
heat applied, and the size of the boiler: 
and, during this time, the lower pipe, for 
supplying brine, is kept shut, and the upper 
one just so far open as to supply the loss 
by evaporation. When the concentrated 
salt is to be taken out, the stop-cock in the 
lower pipe, for supplying brine, must be 
previously opened for a short time; which 
allows a current of cold brine to flow into 
the lower part of the boiler, by which the 
whole of its contents are disturbed, and the 
concentration further promoted. ‘The lower 
pipe is then closed, and a short time being 
allowed for the salt to settle into the cylin- 
drical part of the boiler, it is then let out 
by the cock at the bottom, and collected in 
a basket or strainer; and the cock being 
closed again, as soon as the deposit of salt 
is obtained, the process of evaporation 
goes on for another hour, and the salt is to 
be withdrawn at the end of that time, in the 
same manner; and so on successively. 

The conditions necessary to the success 
of the operation are, first, That the cylin- 
drical part of the boiler, in which the salt 
deposits, must be below the level of the 
fire, and therefore cooler than the other 
parts of the boiler; second/y, ‘That the sides 
of the boiler, against which the fire acts, 
must have a considerable inclination to- 
wards the part which is to receive the 
deposit of salt. ‘The arrangement we have 
described fulfils these conditions admirably ; 
but the patent is for the principle, and not 
for the peculiar arrangement described in 
the specification. 

-- — a 
A Lisr of Parents that will Exrine in the 
present Month. 

For machinery for dragging, locking and 
scoiting the wheels of carriages: to GEORGE 
ALExaNpER Tnompsoy, gent. of Parliament- 
street. (Dated May 1, 1811.) 

For a method of applying mechanical 


powers to the propelling of ships and vessels of 


every description through water ; to STEDMAN 
Apams, of Connecticut, America. (Dated 
May 1.) 

For certain improvements in the manufac- 
ture of rudder-bands and bolis for shipping : 
to Joun Dosson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
(Dated May 1.) 

For a machine for the manufacture of gold 
and silver twist, silk, cotton or thread tavisted 
lace-net, similar to the Buckinghamshire 
lace, as made by hand with bobbins on pil- 
lows; 
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350 Lists of Expiring and New Patents. 


Avucustus Kottimany, of the 
James’s-place, Middlesex 
26.—For a portable life-boat : to Janes 


lows; and for making iron, brass, or copper 
wire-net; to Joun Moors, of Newington- 
causeway, Surrey. (Dated May 1.) 

For an improved cooking-stove: to Joun 
Bart, of Hethersett, Norfolk. (Dated 
May 7.) 

Kor an improvement on machines for spin- 
ning and roving cotton, flax, tow, hemp, 
wool and silk, and for twisting thread: to 
Tuomas Cranrikcp, of Ilminster, Somerset. 
(Dated May 7.) 

For a new instrument for dividing lines and 
distances, uscful to mathematicians, architects 
and draughtsmen: to Tuomas Jones, of 
Oxendon-street, Piccadilly. (Dated May 9.) 

For an apparatus for the defence of ships 
and vessels against being boarded or taken 
possession of by an enemy: to Grirrin 
Hawkins, of Water-lane, Tower-street. 
(Dated May 9.) 

For an improved method of manufacturing 
augers: to Witttam Gitpin, of Wedge’s- 
mills, Staffordshire. (Dated May 16.) 

For improvements in the mode of making 
and working bellows: to Joun Srreer, of 
Hillfield-place, Clifton, Gloucestershire. 
(Dated May 21.) 

For an improvement in the method of 
manufacturing flat-backed handles and rings, 
of ditferent shapes and forms, used with, or 
aflixed to, cabinct and other furniture: to 
Wittiam Jenkins, of Birmingham, War- 
wick. (Dated May 21.) 

For an improvement on hinges and pulleys 
for doors and windows ; to JAMes Parsons, 
of Wellington, Somersetshire. (Dated 
May 21.) 

Kor an improvement of patent machinery 
for making, cutting, and placing paper: to 
Joun Dickiyson, of Ludgate-hill, London. 
(Dated May 21.) 

Vor optical instruments for measuring 
angles ; and for certain improvements upon, 
and additions to, telescopes and other optical 
iustruments, for the purpose of measuring 
angles and distances with facility: to Davin 
Brewster, of Edinburgh, Doctor of Laws, 
and Wirtiam Iannis, of Holborn, Middle - 
sex. (Dated May 21.) 

«4 Lisr or New Parents, granted in 
February and March, 1825. 

Feb. 25.—For an improved method of 
producing figures or ornaments on manufuc ° 
fured silks, cottons, &c.: to Joun Hearu- 
COAT, of | Tiverton.—Six months to enrol 
Specification. 

26.—For an inkstand in which the ink is 
caused lo flow by pressure: to Davin Ep- 
WARDs, of King-street, Bloomsburv.— Two 
months. ° 

26.— For improvements 
Joseru Manton, of H 
months. 

26.—For ditto in machinery for propelling, 
vessels: to Wituam Horkixs Hits, of 
Woolwich. —Six months. 

26.— For ditho in puno fork 5 


in fire-arms: to 
anover-square —=Six 


to GeorGE 


[May |, 


Friary, § 
—T'wo months, 


Bareman, of Upper-street, 
‘Two months. 

; 26.—Fori mprovements in gas-tubes, &¢ : i 
Coxnetius Wairenouse, of Wednesbury — 
Six months. 

29.— For an improved method of makin: 
nibs or slots in metal cylinders Sor printing 
cottons, &c.: to Tuomas Arrwoon, of Bir. 
mingham.— Six months. 

26.—For improvements in plating inoy 
with copper, &c.: to Davin Gorooy, ot 
Basinghall-street; and Wuit1am Bowsers, 
of Parson’s-street, Wellclase-square,—siy 
months, 

26.—For a vegetable, mercurial and gi- 
riiuous preparation, called Quintessence of 
tulepsorique, or Mettemberg’s Water, avd 
employing the same by absorption as a 
specific and cosmetic: to Chevalier Josrrs 
pE Merremsere, of Foley-place, Mary-le. 
bone.—Six months. 

March 5.—For an improved method of 
corking bottles: to Jonn Masrermay, of 
No. 68, Old Broad-street.—Six months, 

5.—For a new filtering apparatus: to 
AxskauaM Howry CuAmsers, of Stratford- 
place, Mary-le-bone ; and Carvers Jean- 
RAKD, Of Adam-street, Manchester-square. 
Six months. 

5.—Vor improvements in forges, and on 
bellows, &c. + to Wir1aam Ha tey, of Hol- 
land-street, Blackfriars-road, Surrey.—Four 
months, 

5.—For ditto in rotatory pumps: to Ro- 
next Wincu, of Steward’s-buildings, Bat- 
tersea-fields, Surrey. —Six months. — 

5.—For ditto on rail-ways and carriages: 
to Wiruiam Henry James, of Cobourg: 
place, Winson-green, near Birmingham.— 
Six months. 

5.—-For ditto in cleaning, milling or fulling 
cloth: to Wiuram Kirst and Joun Woon, 
both of Leeds,—Six months. 

9.—For ditto in the construction of wit 
dows, casements, folding sashes and doors, © 
more effectually to exclude rain and wine, 
and to afford a free circulation of air: © 
Joun Lixnett Bown, of Newman-street, 
Mary-le-bone.—Two months 

15.—For a new substitute for leathers fe: 
to Tuomas Hancock, of Goswell mews, dt. 
Luke’s, Middlesex.—Six months. — 

15.—For improvements im making rel 
bittoms, vessels and utensils, c- imperviow 
to air and water; and for coating and ie. 
tecting furnaces, &c.: to Tuomas Ha 
cock, of Goswell-mews.— Six months. 

15.—For ditto in manufacturing * - sate 
cordage, &c. from hemp, flar, ec. t0 ae a 
Hancock, of Goswell-mews. —Six mon ‘ 

15.—For ditto on springs, &e. used Ji 
closine doors: to JouHN CoLLINGE,; of Lam- 
beth.—Six months. scsi 

15,— For ditto in the frames of eye-Ees™ 


~~ - > lurv-— 
to Rosert Bretece Bare, of the Poult) 
Six months. 


Islington, — 
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15.—For ditto in. machinery for making 
‘i to Henry Nunn and Gerorcr 


bbi -nel : ' 
hobbin-ne h of Blackfriars-road, Surrey. 


Freeman, bot 


Six months. iT | 
15.—l’or an apparatus for gwing motion 
1 pessels employed in inland navigation : to 
” _ . - . . . 
s.uvet Brown, of Saville-row, Middlesex. 
our months. . w 
1S —tlor a process for bleaching, clarifying 
the quality and colour of bastard 
and piece sugars : tO Josern Bartow, of the 
, : ; 7 . P .” _ ' ; Wy ° - 
New-road, St. George s, Middlesex.—Six 


months. 


and improving 
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15.—For an improvement in air-engines - 
to Witniasm Grisintuwaire, of * , a 
place, Nottingham.—Six months. ~ 

17.—For ditto for hinges for doors, &c. to 
be opened to the right and left, with or 
without a rising hinge: to Rictarp and 
Joun Wurrecuercn, of Star-yard, Carey- 
street, Middlesex.—'T'wo months. 

17.—For a new apparatus for ascertaining 
the way and leeway of ships, &c.: to M ARK 
Cosnouan, of the Isle of Man. — Six 
months. 
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VAPOLEON'S Expedition to Russia, By 

Count Pumir Dre Sucur. 2 vols. 8v0.— 
This work is ostensibly addressed to the 
remnant of “the grandarmy” which returned 
from the disastrous expedition to Moscow. 
lf, in reading, lately, the journal of Capt. 
Franklin’s expedition up the Copper-mine 
River, we were harrowed by the reflection, 
that out of twenty-three individuals, only nine 
returned survivors of the horrible sufferings 
to which they had been exposed : what 
must be the calculation of the sum of human 
misery, in looking to the catastrophe of 
this expedition? Count Segur gives in 
these volumes the description of . a army 
of 4€0,000 foot, and 30,000 horse, com- 
posed of the flower of several nations, of 
which but 23,000 returned to their native 
land. Upwards of 400,000 had perished, 
therefore, by famine, frost, fire and the 
sword ; the greater part by frost and famine. 
rhere is little or no detail of individual 
sufferings. ‘Ihe narrative is distinet, with- 
out colouring; and it needs none. The 
lacts speak tor themselves ; and the mar- 
tial mind of Count Segur clings convul- 
sively, as it were, to the glory of the enter- 
prize, rather than broods over the horrors 
that accompanied its failure. History owes 
him much for his diligence, and apparently 
lor his fidelity, in preserving this record 
ot one of the most gigantic, as well as the 
— disastrous expeditions, ever projected 
¥ te restless spirit of ambition.—He 
at the picture of all that he relates fully 
“ore our eyes, with the vividness, not of 
ns bnpenrens and though he evidently 
important os om, and relates only what is 
me Papsncregtin to be known, the 
re ade poet, as well as the tactitian 
his desctiptio =e may take lessons from 
of Mose i ns :-—witness the conflagration 
valuable oe po Sooner But the most 
tie sed rab t re work is the unostenta- 
the f aie g v ith which he enters into 
conjecture) « 8 ie delineates, not with the 

“tural sophistry of a Hume, the sar- 


castic abruptness of a Tacitus, or the philo- 
sophic eloquence of a Thucydides (to which, 
however, he more approximates), but with 
the precision of an actual observer—who, if 
he has his national or his individual par- 
tialities, suffers not himself to be blinded 
by them, nor omits an opportunity of doing 
justice to an enemy. If still devoted to 
the glories of Napoleon,—the vastness, the 
originality, the versatility of his genius,—he 
is no apojogist for his errors, or his infatua- 
tion; and we scruple not, at the very 
head of the foremost rank of those pro- 
ductions to which we must look for a due 
comprehension of the history of the recent 
grand epoch of the fate of Europe, to place 
the volumes of the Count Segur. 

Memoirs of Moses Mendelsohn, the Jewish 
Philosopher ; including the celebrated Corre- 
spondence on the Christian Religion, with J. 
C. Lavater, Minister of Zurich. By M. 
SAMUELS. 8vo.—This Is one of the most 
interesting pieces of biography we ever re- 
member to have met with: a phenomenon 
to abash the jaundiced eye of traditionary 
prejudice, and awaken the moral sympa- 
thies of all who are not totally dead to the 
affections that should wait on intellectual 
worth struggling through every obstruction 
that-can impede the development of its in- 
estimable attributes. 

Moses Mendelsohn, best known in this 
country as the author of “ Phedon, or the 
Death of Socrates,’ and for his contro- 
versy, if so it may be called, with that 
amiable enthusiast Lavater, was a poor Jew 
boy, “ born in September 1729, at Desau, 
in Germany, where his father was a tran- 
seriber of the Pentateuch, and kept a He- 
brew day-school.”’ Such, however, was 
the abject poverty to which his early years 
were destined, that, during the time when 
the unquenchable thirst of knowledge im- 
pelled him rather to create, than to avail 
himself of evéry practicable mean for the 
cultivation of his faculties, and for fathoming 
the profound difficulties of philosophical 

inquiry, 
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there would be meal-times' before he 
could afford to procure another loaf. The 
mere accommodation of an unfurnished 


room, in which he could moisten his scanty 
portion with a little water, pursue his stu- 
dies, and lay himself down for a few hours 
of sheltered slumber, was a bounty of bene- 
volence. Such were the circumstances 
under which that information and those 
acquirements Were attained, which brought 
to its maturity one of the most truly philo- 
sophical and benignant minds that ever 
did honour to humanity; procured for him 
the friendship of Lessing, the veneration 
of the profound, the enlightened and the 
liberal of his age, the admiration even of 
the most exalted, and the esteem of all ; 
and occasioned his death (which oecurred 
on the 4th of January 1786, in his fifty- 
eighth year) to be regarded as a_ public 
calamity. 

** Mendelsohn dicd as he had lived, calm and pla- 
cid; he took an earthly smile with him into eternity. 
When his death became known, the whole city of 
Berlin was a scene of unfeigned sorrow. The citi- 
zens of all denominations looked upon the event as 
a national calamity. The nobility, the court, sent 
letters of condolence to the widow; and the learned 
of all parts of Europe, where his writings were 
known, paid him a tribute of their respect by joining 
the general lamentation.” 


Nor, at this distance of time, do we with- 
hold the sympathy of our admiration. That 
he adhered to the religion and ceremonial 
rites of his forefathers—was a Jew and not a 
Christian—makes to us no difference in the 
estimation, and abates not one jot of our 
brotherly love and human sympathy. We 
weigh not estimation by creeds aid cere- 
monies, but by the practical utilities of the 
head and heart. If our divine Milton has 
clothed the deity of his belief with the 
pomps of oriental despotism, and preseuts 
him, to us, as snufting the incense of orien- 
tal adulation; if our Newton, as some of 
his yet existing manuscripts are said to 
shew, was infected with all the mysticism 
of a Jacob Beeman,—the poetic genius and 
the patriot wisdom of the one, or the placid 
perseverance and scientific comprehension 
of the other, are not shaken thereby, or 
lessened in their claims upon our venera- 
tion: nor is Moses Mendelsohn excom- 
municated from the bosom of our faith 
(the faith of universal benevolence) be. 
cause he believed that a religion, founded 
upon the evidence of the public personal 
legislation ot deity, was more satisfactory 
than a fait founded en the evidence of 
muracles.* 


ee — ine - ict) 
According to my religious theory, miracles are 
not, indiscriminately, a distinctive mark of truth; 
« is 


nor do they yield a moral evidence of a prophet’s 
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inquiry, he was frequently obliged to sub- 
sist for successive weeks and months—nay 
for years, on a scanty supply of brown bread 
alone, which (measuring his daily consump- 
tion, not by his appetite but his purse) he 
regularly notched into so many portions as 





[May |, 

We are members of a civil Communit, 
not of a celestial hierarchy ; and our bis , 
is with the hearts and actions, not rey 
creeds or metaphysical speculations of “ 
fellow-beings. The different OPini, 
which omnipotent wisdom (in whose hin, 
is the bolt, that could annihilate whateys 
he thinks unfit to be endured) has thoy: 
fit to tolerate, we can tolerate likewise—eop. 
scious that, from those with whom we mn 
differ, we stand in need of toleration aly, 
Actions may trespass upon us, and ty 
therefore, rightly be restrained ; but on. 
nions, however erroneous, give us no 2». 
noyance. 

We have marked, as we read, a numly: 
of passages for quotation, illustrative po: 
only of the circumstances of this yery @. 
traordinary life, but of the benignant wis. 
dom of this Hebrew philosopher ; we fini, 
however, on revision, that they would mor 
than fill up the whole space of our Review; 
and, in the dithculty of choice, we must r- 
linquish them all; earnestly recommendin: 
to our readers the perusal of the work itsel! 
nor do we scruple to pronounce, in taking 
a reluctant farewell of so interesting a su)- 
ject, that if true religion be, as we conceive, 
a matter of the heart, not of particular 
rites and dogmas, they will find it, even i 
defiance of superstitious observances, be- 
neath the Jewish gaberdine of Moses Men- 
delsohn. 


Tie Life of Friedrich Schiller. Compre. 
hending an Examination of his Works. % 
—This is another highly interesting spec- 
men of that most valuable and most 1i- 
structive of all of the classes of historic 
composition — biography : the biography 
a man of vast powers of mind and splendid 
genius —of one of the great lights and master 
spirits of the ege—of one of those who 
have not only created, for successive age 
and myriads yet unborn, new sources of i 
tellectual gratification, but who have left, as 
it were, the elements of their own superie! 
minds behind them, to mingle with the soc 
utinosphere which their survivors and thei 
posterity must breathe, and which mus 
consequently, have an influence on ™ 
future progress and history ol mianikine. 
The work is ably written, with a pei 
trating and enlightened spirit, embued “4 
with just principles of criticism and phio- 
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soph ’ 

- / —s " aw, omy: 
divine legation. The public giving of the - fa ae 
isfacw?: 


could, according to our creed, impart 54 
authenticity ; because the ambassador had, Aen 
case, no need of credentials, the divine on ene 
being given in the hearing of the whole nation . \. 
no truths were to be confirmed by actual gent 
ings, no doctrine by preternatural OCCUTTENCEs | a 
it was intended it should be believed, that — 
manifestation had chosen this very prophet os . 
legate, as every individual had heard himeey v i 
mination. Accordingly we read, (Exod. X1* “6d ie 
the Lord said unto Moses, Lo, I come unto oe 
thick cloud, that the people may hear whe 

unto thee, and believe thee for ever.” Px ~, 
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1820.) | , 
cophy 5 and the uterary salen ned = 
‘lar, will peruse its pages, we make no 
er as we have perused them, with a 
nd lively interest. There are many 
Soa > £¢ sc rene ‘ . 
portions of the book, . Is anges that ave er 
- to us—whole pages, indeed, 
which have heretofore made their appear- 
ance, under the title of the German Stu. 
dent, in the Monthly Magazine ; but we 
not, therefore, the less gratified to 
weet With it in its present entireness ; and, 
if space would periit, we could still find 
ali unexhausted abundance, well worthy of 
quotation, in our Miscellany. But we will 
confine ourselves to one brief extract from 
rhe survey, equally affecting and philosophi- 
cal, of the hardships and errors to which the 
votaries of genius and literature are inevita- 
bly exposed, and then refer our readers to 
‘he volume itself for that series of events 
and observations of which it is impracticable 
for us to insert even the slightest sketch. 


doubt, 
keel a 


entirely new 


were 


“ Yet among these men are to be found the bright- 
est specimens and the chief benefactors of mankind ! 
it is they that keep awake the finer parts of our 
souls ; that give us better aims than power or plea- 
sure, and withstand the total sovereignty of Mam- 
mon in this earth. They are the vanguard in the 
march of mind; the intellectual Backwoodsmen, 
reclaiming from the idle wilderness new territories 
for the thought and the activity of their happier bre- 
thren. Pity that from all their conquests, so rich in 
benefit to others, themselves should reap so little! 
Rut it is vain to murmur. They are volunteers 
in this cause; they weighed the charms of it against 
the perils: and they must abide the results of their 
decision.” 

Tie Two Minas, and the Spanish Gue- 
rilas. Extracted and translated from a 
Work © On Spain,” Written by Captain HM, 
Von Brandt, a Prussian Officer, who served 
im one of the Polish Regiments attached to 
the Lvench Arwy during the Peninsular 
By A Brirish Orricer. 8ve.— 
This “ weak invention of the enemy’’ is 
one of those envious shadows which wait 
upon superior virtue, 

*“ And while they follow prove the substance too.” 


War, 


That the superseription “ by a British 
Officer.” is an “inventinn”®® ale : : 
Neer, isan “‘invention”’ also, we sin- 
‘erely hope ; for we should be sorry to be- 
weve that any one entitled to-that charac- 
er, could lend his ageney to the selection 
any >. a ok mn - . 
ie cirewation of such detraction : nor can 
we but lament that the name of so respec- 
‘able a publisher as Egerton should appear 
In the title-page. 
“ The following extracts,” says the preface, ‘‘ are 
wentpa work of an intelligent German officer, who 
Wer in the French army during the Peninsular 
i, and who appears 
io ind who appears to have neglected no oppor- 
‘Unity of collect 


7 ‘ing valuable materials for his trea- 
tse ‘On Spain,’ » 


But 


fF v¢ 


ees any writer, even of ordinary 
Reiter. ce assailed the reputation of an 
mon Gestece martyr in the glorious 
iy eres independence and human 
md — materials collected from such 
witha i. punished, too, under the au- 
Beha hostile government, at a period 
‘THY MAG. No, LQ, 
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(the beginning of 1823) when every thing 
that could detract from the reputation of 
the cause of constitutional Spain was in- 
cense to the unholy despots, who have con- 
spired for the enslavement of Europe ? 
The impugners of auto-biography may tel 
us, peroaps, that what a man writes or 
says of himself is not the best evidenere, 
Without pausing to shew thet, in some 
respects, it frequently is the best, we shail 
content ourselves with observing that. at 
any rate, it is better than that of his enc. 
my. In the former, we have only par- 
tiality to apprehend; in the latter, both 


partiality and ignorance: of which two- 
fold characteristics, we have evidence 


enough in the narrative now before us. 
Even in those particulars, where misre- 
presentation could minister little to the 
purposes of detraction, this Gallo-Gerimen 
biographer of a Gueriila foe seems to have 
been so tiuperfectly informed, as to evince, 
at once, the little credit that can be due to 
him ; for he makes our General Mina, who 
was but twenty-eight when he succeeded 
to the command [of a band of seven Gue- 
rillas, says the General himself—of a nu- 
merous Guerilla army, his antagonist-bio- 
grapher would persuade us!) the uncle of 
his greater predecessor, Xavier Mina :—** a 
certain Francisco L’spoz, an uncle of Mina, 
under whom he had filled the situation of 
treasurer, master of the horse, and muster 
of the household !”>) And he would have us 
believe, that to this command he attained, 
in preference of three mure meritorious 
competitors (two of them G. mans.) by 
means of the possession of his uncle’s 
treastes. Now, ut any rate, we sliould 
suppose, that General Mina must best 
know, whether his first command was over 
sever Guerillas, or 1,200, and whether Le 
was uncle or nepiew to tre tormer Mina; 
and we should suppose, also, that these 
were facts which our general could have 
very litile interest or inclination to mis- 
represent.—In short, tie dates considered, 
of the Gerinan publication, and of General 
Mina’s, it should seem that it was in cou 
sequence of the mingled ignorance and 
malevolence of the former, thet the general 
was importuned to prepare that narrative 
of his life and services, of which his “* Short 
Extract” (for an abridgment of which see 
Supplement to the M.M., Vol. 58, p. G10) 
furnishes dates and outlines, at least, that 
may facilitate more accurate miquiry. By 
availing himself of these, the editor of “* The 
‘Two Minas” might have been more honour- 
ably and more serviceably employed, than 
by translating the refuted forgeries of the 
Prussian press. 

1. State of Irelind.—Letters from Tveland 
on the present Political, Keligious, and Moral 
State of that Country. Renublished from “ The 
Courier” Newspaper, with Emendations and 
Notes. Svo. pp. 86. 

» Observations on the Answers of the Rt. 
Rev. James Doyle, D.D., Titular Bishop of 
2Z Aildare 
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Kildare and Leighlin, to the Committee of the 


House of Commons. By Doctor J. L. ViL- 
LANEUVE. 8vo. pp. 43. 
3. The Real Grievance of the Irish Pea- 


santry, as immediately felt and complained of 


among themselves, a faithful source of Beg- 


gary and Idleness, and the main support of 


the Rock System. With a Proposal for their 
Amelioration ; to which is prefived an Ad- 
dress to the British Nation on Roman Catho- 
lic Emancipation. By A Clergyman of the 
Established Church ; for several years the 
Resident Incumbent of a Parish iz the South 
of Ireland. 12mo. 

; According to the fashion of the day, these 
titles ought to be the text, or pretext for a 
long dissertation on Ireland and the Ca- 
tholic Question. But to pamphlets, how- 
ever important, we can afford little more 
notice than their mere annunciation. ‘The 
first of these intimates, in the very title- 
page, what we are to expect. It is the 
voice of “ the Courier” re-echoed through 
the speaking-lrumpet (horns are now pro- 
hibited) of a second edition. What glad 
tidings it breathes for poor Ireland, what 
Christian benevolence of toleration and equal 
rights, there can be no hazard in conjec- 
turing. It is addressed, of cqurse, to those 
who believe that if we should be so incon- 
siderate as to treat our Catholic brethren 
like beings entitled to the same privileges of 
conscience as ourselves, the fires of Smith- 
field would be lighted again to roast us; 
and that, if we ceased to trample the peo- 
ple gf Ireland under our feet, they would 
rise up and cut our throats. In the con- 
troversy, of the second pamphlet, between 
two members of the infallible church, about 
the balance of powers between local sove- 
reigns and his universal holiness in church 
(or rather church-men’s) matters, we are 
not much interested; though, at the same 
time, we shall find no fault with any pro- 
visions in the proposed emancipation act, 
which may shut the door against foreign 
influence, and especially against the intru- 
sion of foreign priests. We would not have 
a red coat or a black cassock, in the realm, 
upon any but native shoulders. But “ The 
Real Grievances,” &e. must be the book 
of books ! thought we, as we glanced over 
twelve pages of formidable “ Contents,” 
closely printed, in small letter; and in 
which we found such propositions under- 
taken to be proved as—that Roman Catho- 
lics are herelitary bondsmen, and therefore 
want no emancipation but from Popery ! 
that Roman Catholics are already privileged 
above Protestants ! that the interests of Ro- 
man Catholics themselves are opposed to their 
demands / that Roman Catholic Eimancipa- 
tion would necessarily increase the evils of 
freland ! \c.; but what was our surprise 
to find, upon perusal, that, in every one of 
these lmstances, the pretended proofs and 
illustrations consisted in nothing more than 
a verbose and dogmatical reassertion of the 
respective propositions. So that, thus far, 


(May |, 
when we had read the table of emis 
we had read the book; the rest s os 
work of supererogation. But if the - ' 
have failed to satisfy us that the Cathojn 
ought not to be emancipated, we yn 
readily agree with him that our Irish te 
thren have other calamities to deplore me 
other grievances to redress ; nor shouid re 
be in the least averse from his Propose 
law— ) 

‘* That every individual in Ireland inhabiting ; 
house built of stone, and slated, and Cultivating na 
quantity of ground, not exceeding two or three Ish 
acres, adjoining the house (with the spade ein», 
using only the drill husbandry, and having alway, 
one-half, or at least one-third, under green cn, 
and the remainder under corn or white crops, shal 
be actually and bona fide tithe-free, while they sha) 
continue the above course and system of husbandry : 


or make any objections to the suggesta 
elause, for adding “ the privilege of elective 
franchise to those who might come under 
its operation.” 

Neither are we disposed to quarrel with 
him about his ideas of an improved * Cot. 
ter System.” Undoubtedly, much is requi- 
site to be done, and in a variety of direr. 
tions, for the improvement of the mor, 
economical, and social condition of the 
Irish population : but nothing can, efficient- 
ly, be done till the dissentions and heart- 
burnings resulting from restrictions, stg- 
mas, and proscriptions on the score of Teli 
gious opinions shall be extinguished. 

The Right Joyous and Pleasant History 
the Feats, Gests and Prowesses of the Chevae 
lier Bayard, the good Knight without Fear 
and without Reproach! By the Loyal Ser- 
vant. Post Svo. 2 vols. —“ The honour, name 
and praise” of this flower of chivalry are 
proverbial throughout the world ; and : we 
had space, it would scarcely be necessity, 
to enter into any detail of his adventures 
and heroic exploits. Sutfice it, therelore, 
to say, that he was born in 1476, of a noble 
and illustrious family in Dauphiny; that 
his father, the Lord of Bayard, finding him 
only, of all his four sons, displaying 4 
genius or propensity for the most noble ot 
fession of arms, by the advice of his : 
ther-in-law, the Bishop of Grenoble, ane 
council of his friends, gave him and . v 
rited charger (which, though “ he ote , 
school hardly a fortnight,” being “be el 
lion,” he managed and “brought uncer” 
well as if he had Leen thirty years old, . e 
Charles, Duke of Savoy; who gave ther 
to Charles VIII. of France; who, Yo 
gave them to the Duc de Ligny ;—@n" ~ 
this oft-transferred page, after having ™ 
come the most distinguished of the distil 
guished knights of the age, for \ 
and courtesy,—the admiration, 
frieuds and foes—of his suzeraines, 
Xif. and Francis I. of France, the si 
ror Maximilian, and that other flower 2 

: , —at last Wa 
chivalry, our Henry VIII.,—at 
slain, in the year 1524, while 
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“py a stone discharged from an hacque- 
which, “it so fell out by the suffer- 
God, struck him across the loins, 
tely fractured his spine.”’ But 
the value of this work does not consist in 
nistorical facts which it details. It is 
sea picture of manners and imstitutions that 
m rincipally to be esteemed :—as one of 
a faithful transcripts of the olden time, 
hich enables us to roll back the tide of 
rears and centuries, and become familiar 
vith ancestral ages—with the social habits, 
the domestic accommodations, and the 
wodifications of the kindred and relative feel- 
‘yes of our torefather’s ; without some ac- 
suantance with which, our knowledge cf tic 
‘opuine characteristics of our species nust, 
jecessarilY, be very defective, and our dis- 
crmination very imperfect, between what 
selones to the natureof man, and what is 
cuerinduced by the localities of time and 
slaee, and the arbitrary influences of cus- 
om and education. In turning to the 
rigina! sourees of information, relative to 
ges comparatively remote, nothing strikes 
us more forcibly than the contrasts they, 
requently, present of gorgeous splendour 
al economie simplicity, of loftiness of 
manners and sentiment with what we, now, 
should eall the meniai humility of function. 
The high-aspiring son of the Lord Bayard 
is given, as a page, to a feudal prince, and 
transferred from vassal to superior, and 
from the superior, again, to another feuda- 
tory, and commences his career as a part of 
the domestic suite, almost of the property, of 
these respective masters. And, if we smile 
to read, that when this lion-hearted boy, in 
his proud array, after having evinced his 
knight-like mastery in horsemanship, to the 
wonder and admiration of the assembly of 
hisillustrious kindred, is taking leave, with- 
out dismounting, of his noble mother, “‘then 
the good lady took out of her sleeve a little 
purse, containing only six crowns in gold, 
and one in small money, and gave to her 
son,” &e., we may recollect, perhaps, that 
the original letters of another noble dame, 
the Lady Elizabeth Grey, afterwards-the 
Queen of Edward I'V., written much about 
the same time, exhibit to us the high-born 
amsel, performing, cheerfully, in her bloom 
- youth, the humble duty of assisting the 
“airy maid, in milking cows and feeding 

pigs and poultry. 
p the Death of Absalom, a Seatonian Prize 
Ca wee the Rev. TH. J. Beresvorn, of 
“are Hall, Cambridge; Author of ** Maho- 
nel, a Chancellor’s Prize Poem.—We have 
ce Fs gee pretty freely, in another 
thet nt vol. 09. p. 63), how little 
pos mie ag real poetry is to be 
ee — t lese College exercises. We 
rate feeling: ¢ — ve the influence of corpo- 
in this epinin ¢ = cta prompt concurrence 
universities yee — the members of our 
Geeninn Ae pang When a distinguished 
tion, an - = ed, as a conspicuous excep- 
stance, which it would be invi- 
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dious to name, he found himself, when 
induced to re-peruse the successful effusion 
which had covered its author with colle- 
giate honours, obliged to acknowledge the 
difference between a local and a general 
feeling; and declined the vindication, for 
which we proffered him the freedom of 
our columns. We suspect that the Can- 
tab would follow the example, if, beyond 
the applauding echoes of his college, and 
disenchanted of the spell of esprit du corps, 
he should i read again the  Seatonian 
Absalom.”’ He would discover then the 
difference between the stimuli of scho- 
lasti¢ emulation and the inspirations of the 
muse—between the mechanism of scholastic 
rhyme, and the euphonous flow of poetic 
versification. He would cease, we think, 
to imagine that such lines as the following 
were the rhythmical breathings of genuine 
poesy :— 
** What thou hast done 
In secret, shall be wrought before the sun: 
Yea, wrought by one whose nearness to thy stock 
Shall barb the shaft, and aggravate the mock.” 
* * * ” * * 
‘** But who is he, this brave and beauteous one, 
Whose mien and vesture speak a monarch’s son ?” 
* * * * * a 
‘* That nameless symmetry, which is the link 
Of loveliness in all we see and think,* 
Wedding the parts of beauty into one 
Harmonious whole, with faultless unison,— 
Those several rave-met graces ;—who is he 
In whom they blend and beam so peerlessly !” 
* * - * * * 
** And Absalom is there, lord of the day ; 
He bad them to the shearing; here are they,— 
Here, in the recklessness of past’ral glee ; 
And Amon—of the glad, the gladdest he.” 


Pronominal rhymes are in high favour with 
Mr. Beresford. But the following line 
presents a dilemma, into which nothing but 
the mechanism of counting the fingers, in- 
stead of consulting the ear, for the structure 
of the verse, could, we should imagine, 
betray a /earned writer. Metrically read, 
‘* The white-wash’d fldck come bleating from the 
brook "— 
would render the epithet more applicable to 
a cottage-wall than a flock of sheep ; while, 
grammatically read, 
‘© The white-wash'd flock come bleating from the 
brook,” 
is no longer, to the ear, a verse ; or, at best, 
no verse respondent to the theme. 

But, while we maintain that verses like 
these evince an absence of that genuine 
poetic inspiration (which never takes full 
possession of the imagination and the feel- 
ings without attuning also the ear, ) we do 
not mean to assert that we meet with 


nothing better. On the contrary, there are 
passages 








* «All we think”—#f: i.e. all we can imagine. 
«Tis wanting what should follow: of should follow ; 
But that’s torn off, because the rhyme was dene.” 

Vid Congrere’s “ Mourning Bride,” and 
Fielding’s ** Tom Tham.” 
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passages that have at least a secondary kind 
of beauty ; and the performance, upon the 
whole, may lay claim to that respectable 
mediocrity, above which we must rerely 
expect that a prize-poem, or college ex- 
ercise, should sear. 

Thoughts in Rhyme; by an East Anglian. 
Lhe humble pretensions of the title-page 


of 


criticism. ‘The author modestly warns us, 


as it were, not to lock for the toweriugs of 


sublimity, or the splendid flights of enthu- 
siasm. Tle only asks us to walk with him 
at the foot of Parnassus, not to climb its 
lofty brow; and if we find a few flowers 
there, fresh in their scent and unfaded in 
their hue,—in other words, if the thoughts 
are pleasing and natural, the versification 
smooth and easy, and the rhymes tolerably 
correct, without distortion of the sense for 
the jingle; we have what we were invited 
to, and have no reason to be dissatisfied 
with our pleasant lounge. That in this 
simple quest, the reader will not be disap- 
pointed, we might quote abundant proofs. 
One shall sufice—a few stonzes from a very 


pretty little poem: (for it is not unworthy of 


the name) entitled “ Love-Vigils.”’ 
** Oh, I have loiter'd at thy gate, 

And fann’d young Hope's delusive fire: 
And tho’ convine’d ‘twas vain to wait, 
Still something bade me jot retire. 

Each distant footfall that I caught 
Amid the stillness of the night, 
Conceptive Fancy idly thought 
The fond forerunner of delight.” 
+ * * 4 ¥ 
* And off, as some unwonted sound 
Has waxed a whispering echo near,— 
With breatiiess pause I’ve glanced around, 
And fondly hoped thy voice to hear. 
Too foolish hope !—some restless bird 
But chid the Spirit of the Erceze, 
W hose sighs, in wanton mockery, stirr’d 
The rustling foliege of the trees.” 


If we had quoted the whole seventeen 
stanzas, the reader would not have quar- 
relled with us. 

Notwithstanding the lowly path which 
the author, generally speaking, is content 
to tread, and sometimes even with no over- 
nicely-measured ste }», there are some of his 
sonnets even (the one to “* Wedded Love,” 
in particular) that would not have disgraced 
some of Our more Ostentatious pretenders 
to that very difficult species of composition ; 
and another (p. 41), ascribed to Sir Fretful 
P| iiary, in Which he has contrived, in the 
briei sjace of fourteen lines, to weave a 
cento of quotations from no less than 
é izhteen eclebrated authors, may be looked 
upon with envious eyes by those highly- 
educated youths, who, at public schools and 


unive rsitics, STK nal 


ba seven years of their lives 


It make, as they call it (i e. patching 
mreoor hy . rWadgal syrye } 1} 
together) Greek and Latin verses. Lo! the 


same thing can be done in vulgar English : 
_ , 


» #0, as to have the point and 
satire in the doing, and turn plagia- 


ana so done 


<fineg of 


’ this little volume disarm the severity of 


dean [May |, 
rism into originality. An interesting fro, 
piece, and beautifully-engrayeq = 


“Pre Vigne, 
title-page, are prefixed to the volume 


The Songs of Greece, frm the Rom 
Teut. Edited by M. C. FAUREL, with ti 
tions. Translated into English “sa 7 
CHARLES BrinsLey SHeripay, Crown Sn, 
<a There are some pretty and some aninat, 
mg poems dispersed through this cole. 
tion. Some of the romantic ballads, in 
particular, are very beautiful. But op 
space, which almost prohibits quotation 
must confine us to one of the little “ ie. 
mestic songs,” and “ one of the disticlis,” 

‘* No hands but those of love, may touch 

This votive lamp of gold; 

Its sleepless eye has witness’d much, 
And never yet has told. 

It lights the Fair, while she reposes 
At noon’s oppressive hour; 

Violets her piliow, vines and roses 
The curtains of her bower.” 

The distich ought to be entitled th 
Eviled Poet’s Return. 

‘** The nightingale, who roam’d with weary wing, 

O’er realms divided by the ocean's roar, 

Has now return’d, nor yet forgot to sing 

The native notes she warbled forth before.” 


But itis inan historical, more than a poe- 
tical point of view, that this volume is esti- 
mable. Many of the ballads themselves— 
the ‘* songs of the Klephtai,” in particular, 
are historical documents ; and the notes, in 
general, are very acceptable illustrations. 
But the preface more especially, is worthy 
of being treasured for future reference." 
The description of the Klephtai, &e. 
enables us to form a very different idea ef 
what are called Greek “Robbers,” trou 
that which is generally affixed to the name. 
‘There are states of society which neees- 
sarily drive all the energetic virtue of a 
country into the fastnesses that menace 
the highways; and we are not guite sure 
that there was not a period, even in the 
history of cur own country, when, I the 
account liad been fairly stated between the 
outlaws of the forest and the legitimate, 
loyal and orderly community ; the balance 
would not have been in favour of the for 
mer. Woe to the governers who proauce 
such a state of things. 

Athens, a Comedy in Fe 
preceding article has brought to our neg : 
lection the one now betore us, — ‘ 
some culpable negligence, had been 
aside, so long indeed, that, but for si 0m 
old proverb, Better late than never, might 
be considered as out of date. — Its een 
however, though unequal, might have 


! ? ~ i takes. 
secured it an earlier attention. | It -_ 
unfortunate’. 


» ae The 
j erse, Sy — Phe 


* It may, perhaps, be freely used in 
Supplement, in which, we hope to be - alote 
present our readers with something like a — in 
panoramic view of those portions of the eer 
Which the triuinphs of emancipation and “a paw 
dence have been accomplished, or in which thes 
sie of Liberty is yet going on. 
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“ecunately, the worst view of Grecian 
mnfortunaces) s 


: -aeter—that which is to be drawn from 
‘he temporisilg portion of the population, 
rhe ‘ 

debased by longand prudentia/, though grudg- 


submission to the usurping yoke, and 

ukes the butt of contemptuous ridicule 
hat, siuce the time when it was written, 
ong before its date of publication) has 
roeome the object of heroic enterprize and 
merited adiniration.— Asa comedy, how- 
ever (though, sometimes degenerating into 
rhe broad caricature and improbability of 
of faree), it has much higher pretensions 
rhan the generality of those which have, of 
‘eo, been most successful on the boards of 
our theatres. Several of the characters, 
ones and situations, are boldly conceived 
ond happily executed; and the metrical 
valogue has frequently the merit of being 
netical, Without seeming artificial ; and of 
‘mitating the nervous styie of our old dra- 
watists, without adopting their obsolete 
siraseology. For example. 
| ; 

‘© Jt sickens me, 

Tv hear @ pampered idle sensualist 

Prate of philusophy. You are a cheat, 

Packing your reason like a juggler’s cards 

To make the \ ulgar stare; you judge mankind 
From your own heart ; trust not in faith or virtue; 
(all sloth and selfishness, content and wisdom, 
Duty a dream; mock honest industry, 

Yet envy it its fruits, and stoop to share them 

By every ase compliance. — —— 

. Philésophy 'it is a worn-out mask, 

That shows you court disguise, yet hides you not ; 
The dullest eye detects the kKnave beneath it.” 

Sungs of the Creeks, 4to. le. pr. pp. 35.— 
A rivulet of print flowing through a meadow 
of maryin--frequently not half way through. 
We eannot say the waters are, in general, 
very bright, however “ inspiring the sub- 
ject they should refiect.””. The following 
ie the most sparkling drops we could col- 
aud the last stanza of 
‘ Miaulis to his Crew.” But we must pre- 
ide them by quotation of the note: 

“te 


} a tte 
si at} wie 


ieCTemet he fi ‘sf 


with the Egyptian and Turkish 

combined feet, the Greek admiral was surrounded 
by the enemy. In despair of escape, or successful 
the commander, Miaulis, was on the 

point of blowing up the ship, when several Greek 
ail were descried, and the scale was quickly turned. 


OD ston, 


mm bd 
ite peem thus begins : 
‘** No, first yon crescent moon, 
Falln, shall adore ye: 
Pale sink the sun, as soon 
\s we before ye.” 
Suppose the torch just ready,— 
‘““ Hark! "twas a Grecian shout! 
Cease, torch, thy gleaming ; 
Now lightning blades are out,— 
Freedom is beaming !” 


; General Critical Grammar of the 
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comparative Illustration of the English 
ry a hl . . ae . 
Tongue: To which is prefived, a Discourse 


on the Study of Languages in Polite Edu- 
cation: by SAMUEL OLIVER, jun, esq. 

* Speak the speech, I pray ye, as I pro- 
nounced it to ye,’ says this critical gram- 
matist, by way of motto: but how this 
might be, we really camnot pretend to say,— 
never having had the pleasure of hearing Mr. 
Samuel Oliver, jun. pronounce; but this 
we know, that we should be very sorry to 
undertake the task of speaking a speech of 
any length, as the said Mr. Oliver would 
“‘ write it” for us : unless, indeed, we were 
disposed to run the hazard of being com- 
mitted under the vagrant-act, for our gyp- 
sy Jargon ; or had an audience of (Edipuses, 
who could solve the Sphynx’s riddle. 
What, for example, will an ordinary reader 
or hearer make of such sentences as these : 

** Some few gentile nouns, and adjectives, are in- 
serted, while most are overlookt; these gentilisms 
not being confined to sects, but preposterously 
extended tocountries.” p. iv.—‘‘ In the metaphysical 
puzzles of Harris, or the Gothick virtu of Horne 
Tooke, in the scienced reveries of Priestly, or the 
critical schediasms of Lowth; in the jargonised 
sounds of Walker, or the inerudite positions of 
Murray 2” p. v. 


We pass over incontiguous veins of the 
mine,’ * scrawls of hebetude and monstro- 
sity; and “ having traverst etymology,” 
come to the gracious permission to “‘ advance 
to syntax, where error will be less reper- 
liltius, yet, sufficiently palpable.” p. vii. 

In the very next page of the Preface (for 
we have not the Herculean courage to ven- 
ture beyond that boundary), we come toa 
sentence which happens to be intelligible, 
and to the import of which (though neither 
enamoured of the spelling nor the euphony) 
we have nothing to object : 

** In art, an acute connaisseur may be a dull mas- 
ter, or no master at all; in literature, this contin- 
gency will not occur similarly, since a good critic 
cannot properly be a bad writer.” 

Agreed, we say. Ergo, Mr. Oliver, jun. 
‘an be no critic at all. 

Then in p. ix, we find Mr. Oliver bring- 
ing to the contest, ability and industry, 
“ eguipelent to those of his predecessors ;”" 
and telling us, that though “ Poeta nasct- 
tur; fit orator, is a favorite aphorism of 
ancient wisdom; yet it might be emen- 
dated.” Inp. x. we have “ the exiguous 
grammar of Lowth,” and “the yet more 
eviguous one of Johnson ;” and are told, that 
“ Johnson was, in the grammar accompany- 
ing his dictionary, as indolent as in the 
lexicon itself operose,” ard complaints are 
made against those who “‘ propose to teach 
the manytongued Inglish, without reference 
to other tongues, which, indeed, eguiva- 
lences proposing to teach language, without 
the signs of language.”’ And in the same 


nage “a general attribution of variety and 
excellence, appears somewhat antilogistick,”” 
Such namby-pamby, or sing song, dallying 
with sounds, as the first clause of the en- 
suing 
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suing sentence, would not be worth notic- 
ing, if it were not that the sentence itself 
presents a curious specimen of that inex- 
plicable structure and arrangement, into 
which the critical “ operosity” of Mr. Oliver 
would grammaticize our “‘ many-tongued 
Inglish.” 

** Puerile it is, yet utile it seems: but it is to no 
great purpose, that the systems of sages are simplified, 
and methodised to the purposes of juvenile instruc- 
tion when those systems, radically objectionable, 
are pedantick, and vague in hypothesis, to be philoso- 
phical, imperfect, and incongruous in abridgment, 
to be popular.” 

Is this a sentence? ora fortuitous jumble 
of words, points and all, thrown out, hap- 
hazard, from a dice-box? Really we sus- 
pect that we could almost as soon learn to 
understand the Arabic, or the Sanscrit, as 
Mr. Oliver’s Jnglish. And yet he tells that 

** He writes for children much, but for men, and 
critics more; he writes to instruct childhood, to cor- 
rect manhood, to elucidate criticism: to the two 
latter he principally devotes his labours, as to his 
judges, and his patrons.” 

Thus far 

** with difficulty and labour hard” 
we have waded on, 

‘* with difficulty and labour we," 
to the commencement of the twelfth page 
of Mr. O.’s pretace. Can it be the wish 
of our readers that we should proceed any 
further ? Can it be expected that we should 
toil through 400 pages of such a chaos of 
unword-like jJargon—this boggy syrtis of 
disorganised syllables—this crude consis- 
tency of neither sea, nor air, nor good dry 
land? Really, we see not to what pur- 
pose: for, most assuredly, we have no am- 
bition to be ranked among either the “ cri- 
tics, men, or children,’’ who patronize Mr. 
Oliver's “ novel and extensive system”’ for 
the critical emendation of our grammar and 
speech ; and should expect from his la- 
bours rather “ a Babelonish dialect,” than 
an improved version of the native perspi- 
cuity, energy and euphony of which our 
present English language, in so many glo- 
rious instances, has been proved suscepti- 
ble, both in prose and verse. We do not, 
however, mean to deny, that in what we 
have read, we have, now and then, caught 
an obscure glimpse of ideas that might 
have been useful, if they had been intelli- 
gibly expressed. 

Origines; or Remarks an the Ovizin of 
several Empires, States, and Cities. Py the 
Right Hon. Sir W. Drummonp. 2 pols. 
Svo.— This is a work of considerable learn- 
ing and research ; and, need we add, the 
subject considered, of a good deal of con- 
jectural speculation. It might have been 
as well, perhaps, if the author had not sug- 
gested, to the reflecting reader, that there 
might be something, also, of the bias of 
systen. 

_ There is not a sentence in this work,” says he, 

e led » which can give the slightest 
offence to the strictest theologian.” 


Monthly Review of Literature, 


{ May J. 
And what if there had been the 
Sir W. Drummond, in his research “ 
es 
the truth of “ the Origin of some pa “ 
oriental nations,” had stumbled eae 
facts, or been encountered by logical] ‘i 
tions which might have been offensive s, 
some strict theologian, would he haye : 
pressed, would he have disguised or per 
verted them? In other words, is histo. 
cal truth, or theological complacency, the 
object of his lucubrations? _ If the latter, a 
fig for his origins! We follow the hounds 
indeed, that we may catch the hare ; jy: 
we follow not the cry of historical inquiry, 
in order that we may catch a system. The 
value of a work of this description mus 
essentially depend upon the singleness ¢ 
its object. It must look straight-forwant 
to the truth, and to the truth alone: jt 
must have no side views to inferences ay 
conjectural consequences. Not that we 
mean to assert that Sir W. D.’s inquires 
have been sophisticated by such considen- 
tions ; we only remind him that he has 
given his readers some ground of suspicion 
in this respect. 

In another part of his preface, we so er- 
tirely agree with the author, that we might 
almost, in our utilitarian pages, leave him 
to be his own reviewer. 

‘*« I have determined to print this book, because! 
flatter myself with the hopes that it may meet with 
the approbation of men of letters, who are engaged 
in pursuits similar to my own; not because I expect 
it to excite any attention beyond the closet of the 
antiquary.” 

Certainly in this respect Sir W. D. 1s 
right. The general reader is not likely to 
be very much interested in the mquiry 
(See p. 59, &c.) whether the 17th day ot 
the second month, specified in the Book ot 
Genesis, refers to the month Tar of the old, 
or the month Marshesvan of the new He- 
brew Calendar? or whether Berosus, 
his account of the deluge, ought to have 
dated its commencement on the Sth 0 
November, anno mundi—the Lord knows 
when, or on the 9th of May? We meal 
not, however, to throw any censure - 
these profound triflings of erudition—thest 
elaborate butterfiy-huntings in the “—e 
regions of antiquity. They are but the sa 
tellectual toys of the abstract and studious 
it is true: but studious abstraction mus 
have its toys as well as sportive pape. 
and the boasted regions of science Rr , 
be miserably contracted in their ~_ a 
every field of inquiry were enn . 
whose principal utilities did not consis os 
something more than the pleasure, -s 
proud satisfaction of the intensity ted 
which it must be explored and cen 

John Bull in America, or the New prseel 
chausen. 12mo.—We have — this 
more amused than by the per usal aad to 
spirited little volume ; which Is a best of 
the pen of Mr. Paulding, one of the he in- 
the American novelists. As ™@) 
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arts, possesses all the vigou and p 
ft, without his coarseness. Although a 
mest satire on the prejudices of some of 
our countrymen, who have been afflicted 
h the travelling mania, and un coup pour 
e civilities which America and 
Americans have received from the Quar- 
erly Review; yet the author has had the 
‘udgment to refrain from employing the 
venom Which usually distinguishes that 
sandard work ; while his arrows are infi- 
nitely more effective, from the apparent 
~ood-humour which directs them. In this 
respect, Mr. Paulding offers a good exam 
ple to his countrymen : for nothing can be 
more unworthy of two great nations, Con- 
nected by such important interests, than 
that reciprocal vituperation which has too 
long existed in certain quarters. This lively 
satire is, therefore, not only calculated to 
amuse an idle hour most agreeably,—but, 
like the works of the author of the “Sketch 
Book,” it is well calculated to rub down 
some of those asperities which have hitherto 
ieen allowed to prevail on both sides. 
Tremame, or the Man of Refinement. 3vols. 
S».—To the mere novel reader this book 
would prove uninteresting, but to the 
reflecting it will afford no little delight. It 
is the production of a man who thinks 
deeply and rightly. The characters are 
well and naturally described; the style 
flowing, argumentative and elegant. ‘The 
author appears deeply read, in literature 
and philosophy; and that he should have 
chosen to have clothed his reflections in the 
garb of a novel, though somewhat sur- 
prising, is not less judicious: for there 
are many individuals who, like his hero 
Tremaine (devoured by ennuz) must be 
tempted into thought by some species of 
amusement, which may seem calculated 
to relieve them from the trouble of think- 
ing; and a novel, when once sat down 
to, 18 rarely thrown aside till finished. 
And we will venture to predict, that, how- 
ever prosing the introduction to this work 
may, to some, appear, nobody will be dis- 
posed to throw it aside who has persevered 
to the third or fourth chapter. _ If we were 
disposed to find fault, we should say that it 
inclines rather too much towards sentimen- 
tality, and that the third volume is rather 
too theological ; but we know not how the 
phat Tremaine out of his infi- 
naa “e —— more concisely exe- 
ence a eaving more action with 
"os =" : though at the expense, per- 
ies oem another volume, the in- 
cre . in all probability, have been 
pletely sustained. 
_ Tiles by the O'Hara F, amily. 3 vols. 8vo. 
with othe of this work has chosen, 
hace sec to distribute 
parent enough th gee. Sh a 
individual ha ‘ iat they are gathered by an 
to the i. Phat he is an Irishman, 
y heart's core of him, is also 
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equally evident ; and let Ireland be proud 
of him, for he is a writer of no every-day 
stamp, who looks upon nature with that 
clearness of vision and intensity of purpose, 
which enable (and can alone enable) the 
transcripts and combinations of imaginative 
genius to become part of the authentic his- 
tory of human nature. Judging from the 
specimen before us, we should have little 
hesitation in predicting, that Scotland’s 
Great Unknown was likely to find in the 
author of the O‘Hara Family a competitor, 
with whom he must stand the tug of rival- 
ry: and it must be confessed, that time 
and occasion are somewhat favourable for 
an impartial attention to the conflict. Pre- 
possession is losing some part of its influence, 
What was heretofore originality, has become 
by reiteration, mannerism ; and the public 
are prepared to attend, without prejudice, to 
the claims of a new candidate, who brings 
in his train a different class of characters, 
and from a less exhausted region—a region 
in which the romantic may, abundantly, be 
found, without much departure from the 
probable; and in which a vivid interest 
may be sustained, without verging so often 
on the bounds of the supernatural. In short, 
we hail these volumes, as symptomatic of a 
returning taste to the true genius of novel 
writing. The scene of the Tales—three 
in number—is laid, as the title will suggest, 
in Ireland ; and the author has shewn, in 
two of them, that Whiteboyism may be 
made a subject far more interesting than 
the horrible descriptions of arson, larceny 
and murder, ushered to the world by the 
daily newspapers, would lead one to ima- 
gine. ‘The characters are drawn with local 
precision; and the rude sublime of nature, 
the wild energy, constitutionally inherent, 
or generated by a barbarizing oppression, 
the immolations of tyranny, and the acmé 
of human wretchedness and suffering, are 
finely pourtrayed. The first tale, in parti- 
cular, “ Crohoore of the Billhook,” is a 
specimen of nervous writing rarely to be 
equalled. ‘The mystery, at the commence- 
ment of the tale, respecting the murder of 
Dooling, is continued to the very last 
chapter; and the curiosity of the reader is 
wrought up, by the gossips of the town, to 
a pitch that amounts to anxiety. ‘The ca- 
tastrophe, far from finishing the interest, 
is afresh inducement to a second reading of 
the tale ; and it is perfectly astonishing how 
much, which had before excited our horror 
and detestation, the mystery being once 
unveiled, becomes natural, interesting, and 
even amiable. 

Thomas Fitz-Gerald ; a Romance of the 
Sixteenth Century, in 3 vols. 8v9.—It is cu- 
rious, that while we hailed the author of 
‘‘ Tales of the O’ Hara family” (who modestly 
ushered his work into the world, without 
one boastful word, either direct, or mas- 
queraded in trembling hopes and fears, 
&c.), as shewing capabilities of the first 
order, in the art of novel writing ; and pro- 
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phesied of him, as of a worthy Antagonist 
of the Northern Great Unknown; there 
should have been a work, in the press, by an 
author intending, professedly, to stand forth 
as a rival of that Caledonian Colossus. 
We agree with the author now before us, 
that there is, perhaps, no country in the 
world, whose internal history can aiford 


more interesting subjects for the pen of 


the writer, than Ireland. The national 
character—the wildness of the scenery— 
oppression and a persecuted religion, all 
assist the imaginative faculty, and we are 
sorry that in this author, whose prefatory 
confidence is so great, the performance 
should appear so inadequate. In imitating 
his prototype, he (as is usually the case 
has fallen into all his faults, without the 
power of soaring to his excellencies. This 
work is, in consequence, devoid of interest, 
character, or incident ; full of dull colloquy, 
and heavy with tedious diction. The 
author, certainly, has chosen, as he informs 
us, in his preface, an era unsuited to all 
the grand requisites of an interesting novel ; 
but yet, there are materials — sufficient, 
for much more than has been effected ; 
and perhaps, after all, it is by the vice 
and weakness of imitating, that he has 
marred his efforts: for, really, at the 
latter end, where he seems, some how 
or other, to have forgotten the erroneous 
purpose with which he had the bad taste 
to commence, he rises into something like 
interest. Perhaps, if he would trust to 
himself and write according to his constitu- 
tion, instead of affecting the temperament 
of another man, he might produce some- 
thing worthy of attention. But in the mas- 
querade into which he has put his dispro- 
portioned mind, inthe present instanee, he 
is neither entertaining nor instructive. At 
any rate, whatever he might be as an inde- 
pendent substance, as a shadow he is nothing. 

Legends of Galloway. 1 vol. 8vo. JAME- 
SON DrENNIstoN.—All is not gold that glit- 
ters;—nor does this work possess the in- 
terest and expression, the title would lead 
the reader to expect; it contains three 
stories, of which the Miller of Eldrig is the 
only one worth looking into ; the book it- 
self is so badly written, that it requires the 
force of curiosity to dive further than the 
first few pages. 

Mariamne ; an Historical Novel of Pa- 
lestine. 12mo.—This work contains many 
parts of great interest and effect; and the 
characters are many of them finely drawn, 
particularly those of Mariamne,’ Herod, 
and the Arab Babarrah. The style is, 
however, bad; the sentences being so ill 
constructed and unconnected, as frequently 
to leave the sense undetined, and difficult 
to comprehend. The introduction of 
songs from Sacred Writ gives additional in- 
terest to the story; and the scene of: ae- 
tion, and historical facts introduced, render 
It, altogether, a pleasing work, calculated 
to tmpress the Jewish history, on which it 


is founded, on the memory of the youthful 
reader, 


Monthly Review of Literature. 


A Peep at the Pilerinis in 
vols. 12mo.—Considering this 
work of an American, 
viewed with some degree of interest. 7: 


(May | 
1636. J, 
Nove! as th 
it cannot but te 
incidents, indeed, are not of a yery +, = 
mon, or of a very animated nature. },, 
the sketches of the country of New 7 : 
land are pleasing ; and the pictures of th, 
manners and customs of the people f 
which they are described as a Duritanin 
sect), we doubt not, are faithfully deli. 
neated. We sincerely hope that this myo 
prove only the forerunner to other simi: 

works, which may give us Pictures yj 
American character and manners, dry 
by the observant of their own country ; {or 
we are aware that our John Bull traveljes 
are apt to look upon strange countries wit) 
very strange eyes. 

The Journal of an Exile. 2 vols. lino. 
This work might more properly be called 
the fragments of a journal, containing ; 
variety of sketches and thoughts entirely 
unconnected. ‘The style is easy and flow. 
ing, and throughout are interspersed short 
poetical effusions, which possess consider. 
able merit. ‘There are also some interes- 
ing descriptions of the scenery, maniers 
and customs of the peasantry round Mar- 
seilles; together with a melancholy a- 
count of the plague, at that place. These 
volumes will, upon the whole, we doubt not, 
afford much pleasure to our readers, and pei 
haps the mystery which envelopes the sup- 
posed writer tends to keep alive the interest. 

The Picture and the Betrothing. 1 wl. 
12mo.—This volume is avowedly translated 
from the German—but “ it needs no ghost 
to tell us that:” for the action, the seut 
ments, the moral, or, rather, the immo 
rality, all shew its origin. And is the 
growing appetite for books become s0 enor- 
mous, that native production cannot sallsty 
its voracity? or has our intellectual - 
become so barren, that we must evel ¥ 
content to import the damaged and mil- 
dewed harvest—nay, the chaff and refuse 0! 
German novel writers ? 

We do not believe it — but suspet 
rather that the indolence of book-makers, 
amd the misealculations of the _ 
who follow—the taste of the — Pe 
of the reading public, when it Te hed 
more to their ultimate advantaze SO 
by an appeal to the more ome" 
occasion the inundation of translated ane 
and the impolitic neglect and depressiol 
original genius. —— 

Papyro- Plastics ; or, The Art of M og 
in Paper: translated from she Cee ie 
Boileau. — This little work, intends ve 
the amusement and instruction . ape 
gentlemen, under the superintendan® 
their tutors, might become al a oe. 
assistant in the progress of thelr ted to 
dies,—particularly where it Is Re aaa 
fix the attention of the pupil, by pager’ the 
the eye. The models are familiat, = aa 
directions for making them, siempre ie 
casy: and it may, at least. be regarde¢ s 
pleasing and useful mathematical toy: 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


GERMANY. 


Yienna—The Emperor has determined 
upon presenting the Protestant university 
{this city, annually, the sum of 2,260 florins. 
The necessaries of life being extremely 
jear, the number of students amount but 
to fifty. They are generally of the Luthe- 
rsuasion. 

as second of last August, a small 
‘own of 400 Catholics (named Gallnenkir- 
chen) in Austria, embraced the reformed 
religion. 

The Elector of Hesse has ordered, that 
a certain number of surgeons and physi- 
cians be deputed to examine the bodies of 
al] who die, as an efficient mean of pre- 
venting the horrors of premature inter- 
ment, of discovering murder, and of stop- 
ping contagion. 

ITALY. 

The Marquis Cesar Lucchesini has pub- 
lished a work on the genuine tragedy of 
Esehylus. He is accused of exaggeration 
in the eulogies he has bestowed on the 
Greek writer, particularly on his style, of 
which Longinus thought so meanly; but 
the principal object of the author seems to 
be, to shew that the reason why the Greeks 
have so rarely introduced love, in their tra- 
gedies, was, that their theatres were destined 
for the formation of good citizens. 

A copy of the first edition of the Orlando 
Furioso, printed at Ferrara, in 1516, has 
been discovered, by M. Duppa, in the public 
library at that place; our most industrious 
bibliographers were ignorant of the exis- 
tence of that very rare book. 
_ The second volume of the life of the 
ate Pope Pius VII., by Signor Erasmo 
Pistolesi, containing the whole of the cor- 
respondence between his Holiness and 
Bonaparte, has just issued from the Ro- 
lian press ; the remainder of the work is 
aixlously expected : it is rendered interest- 
ing, to the political reader, by the authen- 
tle documents and explanatory notes with 
which it is enriched, 

_. SWITZERLAND, 
of = i whe: igh Diet closed the 19th 
i reg mm, after three weeks’ sitting. 
woh aap the uniformity of weights and 
vieasures ; bestowed 64,000 francs for the 
mprovement and construction of roads; 
a pnt a peg laws respecting hawk- 
tation of cattle te sees apg oa 
nefit of ent provisions, for the be- 
industry. 
RUSSIA. 
Petersburgh.—On the first. of January, 


caies ne, the first number of a paper 
stance Commercial Journal ;” to be 
every s twice a week, and to contain 

AE of commercial information 
Suggestions — and foreigners; with 
Russia or placing the commerce of 
on a level with that of Europe. 
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The Emperor Alexander has also issued 
an edict, taking off a considerable part of 
the imposts ; at the same time giving sanc- 
tion to the additional regulations on the 
organization of guilds, and other protections 
to commercial rights. 

SWEDEN. 

Stockholm.—The first expedition to Co- 
lumbia, from Sweden, sailed on the 15th of 
last October. The brig “ Christopher 
Columbus ”’ was freighted with Swedish 
productions, iron and steel, and insured to 
the amount of £11,200. The merchant 
himself was on board, with his wife and 
several young Swedes, and among them a 
pupil of the celebrated and learned Berze- 
lius. 

A project is afloat, at Copenhagen, to 
introduce Macadamization into Holstein. 

GREECF. 

A Philanthropic Society has been formed 
at Napoli de Romania, the object of which 
is to relieve the widows and educate the 
orphans of the indigent and disabled poor. 

At Paris, a subscription is about being 
raised in favour of the Greeks, and for the 
purpose of furthering their instruction. 

EGYPT. 

Mohamed Ali Pacha, the viceroy, who has 
done so much for the amelioration of the 
interior of his states, and organized a part of 
his army after the European manner, has 
established a line of telegraphs from Alex- 
andria to Cairo, and relays of horses, at each 
telegraphic station, for the greater despatch 
of couriers from place to place. He has, also, 
founded a college, supported by himself, at 
a short distance from Cairo, in the palace 
of his son, Ismael Pacha; it contains one 
hundred students; and the courses of 
learning consist of the Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, Greek, Latin, Italian and French 
languages ; arithmetic and mathematics ; 
geometry and drawing ; physics, chemistry, 
history, and geography, &c- Some of the 
students are studying the European lan- 
guages, for the purpose of translating the 
works, Ali Pacha intends to introduce. 
He has also established a printing press, 
and published an Arabian and Italian Dic- 
tionary, with some military works, trans- 
lated from the Italian into the Turkish— 
the military officers, in general, not under- 
standing the Arabic. It is the intention of 
the viceroy to build a.‘ /azar house,” for 
persons infected with the plague ; and, by 
the precautions he prescribes, it is much 
to be hoped that Egypt will be entirely 
freed from this horrible distemper. French 
and Italian physicians are sent all over the 
country to vaccinate the children—a mea- 
sure the more extraordinary, as it opposes 
religious prejudices, and is a victory gained 
over superstition by the simple efforts of 
humanity. 

UNITED STATES. 

Boston.—Dr. Bigsby, in his notes on the 
geology of Lake Huron, informs us that a 


Dr. Wright is in possession of a specimen 
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Superior. This specimen, if not sufficient 
to discredit the assertion that there is no 
chalk in America, is of sufficient conse- 
quence toinduce more particular inquiry. 

One of the United States papers asserts 
that the Mexican Congress have autho- 
rized their president to open a passage be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
The plan already proposed, is to establish 
a communication by the Isthmus of 'Teco- 
antepec, and to render navigable the rivers 
Alvarado, Panuco, Bravo del Norte, San- 
tiago, and Colorado, East. 

Mr. Owen, of New Lanark, delivered, 
on the 25th of Feb., in the Representative 
Chamber at Washington, his lecture on 
the effects and advantages of his system 
for the improvement of society ; his lecture 
is spoken of as being clear and well de- 
livered : his auditory was very numerous ; 
among the assemblage, were the president 


Theatrical Review ; and Music. 
of chalk taken frem the environs of Lake 


[ May | 

of the United States, and some of hee 

taries, many members of congress, &. " 
GUIANA, 

Cayenne. Baron Milius, governor of ) 
colony, has sent an expedition up te 
country, composed of two scientific hes 
well versed in geography and medica by. 
tany, a physician, and a missionary , 
establish a communication with the ta. 
tives, and convert and civilize them by de. 
grees ; to examine the soil and its produ. 
tions, and to complete the topography an 
geography of Guiana, at present very ip. 
perfect. The expedition set out in Y). 
vember last, and the course taken was t 
the sources of the Oyapok and Maroy; 
rivers. It was calculated that it would lx 
accomplished in three months; but, frop 
the obstacles, likely to be encountered, 
from the nature of the country and ely. 
racter of the natives, delays, if not fim 
disappointment, may be apprehended. 








THEATRICAL REVIEW; AND MUSIC. 


eee, 


KING'S THEATRE. 
YBXNHE Italian Opera has, at length, re- 
resumed its operations in its proper 
Sphere ; the repairs being completed, and 
the embellishments retouched and restored 
to their primitive splendour—we might say 
finery. There is one piece, at least, of very 
bad taste: the flaring red and gold of the 
drop-curtain, which prohibits, to the aching 
eye, all repose, even in the intervals be- 
tween the dazzling performances. To 
the susceptibility of the more delicate or- 
gan, itis actually distressing. Upon every 
principle of good taste, the act-drop should 
be sedate in colouring, whatever be its 
device. 
_ No novelty, challenging particular atten- 
tion, has been presented, but the revival of 
Pietro L’Eremita, certainly not one of 
Rossini’s best operas ; the reappearance of 
Sig. Curioni—our observations upon whom 
Wwe must adjourn till we can afford more 
space; and a new grand historical ballet, 
** Cleopatre, Reine LD’ Egypte,” which has 
done credit to the scene painter, the ballet 
master, and the corps de ballet. The 
house was exceedingly thronged on Satur- 
day last; and huge white hats, copied, 
apparently, from the established costume 
of the order of millers, in France, and or- 
namented with a profusion of white fea- 
thers, distinguished several of the belles of 
high rank and fashion in the boxes. But 
some marks of dissatisfaction were mani- 
fested by part of the audience, at the 
substitution of a part of “L’Offrande aux 
Graces mstead of the promised repetition 
by which, Ronee, the ea eae 
bled to fall, with orthodox respect to: the 
’ Ox respect to the 


approachmg sabbath, at half-past eleven 
0 clock. 


DRURY LANE. 
On Easter Monday, after the worn-ou 
play of Pizarro, in which Mrs. Bunn did 
something fer Elvira, and Wallack near\y 
all that could be wished for Rolla, but) 
which every thing else was below criticism, 
a thin house was presented with a new 
drama, in two acts, called bon Haswi, 
founded on the well-known story in th 
* Arabian Nights,” in which the respecti\’ 
favourites of the Caliph and his Sultana te- 
lieve their necessities by, alternately, feign- 
ing to be dead. ‘The subject has grea 
capabilities, but the handling of it, m ths 
instance, may be considered as a fair expe 
riment, how far sheer nonsense may ventuh 
to go, in the present state of dramatic taste, 
so that it be but mixed up witha tolerabl 
profusion of splendour in dress and scenely; 
and a few flourishes of music :—and *? 
successful was the result, that no rapa 
mentalist need, for the future, be ee 
least apprehensive of any extent » aialet 
he may be disposed to carry it. A mad 
or a Liston may be depended ponte 
certainty; and neither character, adap 
of manners and customs, poetry ah 7 
songs, or sense, wit, or even — ihe 
the dialogue, can be regarded as dest a 
in theatric composition. The —. 
by K. M. von Weber; adapted to = ed 
lish stage by T. Cooke. But, -_— in the 
were some very pleasing —s sa 
overture, and some pretty bars int oe ee 
there was nothing, in any part, (4 
extracted an encore. . 
Mr. Macready made his Te-ap pete ay 
here, on Monday the 1] 1th, in on 7 
of the Fatal Dowry. Mr- Macreaay > *. 
mont, has been admitted to be oe pa 
best characters ; and, in spite of the . 


ery extensive 
quent recurrence of a not very © io 
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ange ot attitudes, of a wl —_—_ 
very dignified, some O ‘ “ oes j 
énely acted. As a speaker, how vit ye’ 
cannot but lament that the mannerism oO 
this performer (a necessary ners. 
perhaps, of never ear yr on t si e ri 
competition with rival talent) ee een r 
crow upon him, to the neglect o — * 
those advantages which nature has be- 
sowed rather bountifully upon him. ; There 
was a time, when we used to admire the 
modulated variety of his tones, and to think 
come of them very expressive. Of late, 
he seems to be emulous of a cold mono- 
tony; and instead of giving, to the delivery 
of language, the harmonized expression 
which should echo to the sentiment and 
welings, he appears to imagine, that to dis- 
regard all quantity, and reduce all the syl- 
lables of a sentence to one indiscriminate 
evel, is the true secret of natural speaking ; 
though in fact, it is as far from being natu- 
ral, especially in characters of superior sus- 
ceptibility, as declamatory pomp. Natural 
emotion does not satisfy itself with merely 
delivering some sentences in a louder, aud 
some ina fainter tone-——some, more rapidly ; 
aud others, more deliberately. In the utter- 
auee of spontaneous emotion, every syllable 
has its varieties of quantity, force and inflec- 
im, according to the quantum of import 
and of feeling which it represents : for in- 
tonation and emphasis are the language of 
wate ; and words, the language of artifi- 
cial compact, flow only in subserviency to 
them. The charm of metrical composi- 
tion, in thedrama especially, consists in such 
lappy adaptation and combination of sylla- 
bles to the tune of the emotion, as may ren- 
der the very passion musical. The actor 
who neglects this principle, abandons the 
noblest and most efficient part of his func- 
lion. Other expedients may win applause ; 
but this, only, can command the feelings, 
wud penetrate to the heart. Why will Mr. 
Macready, in the affectation of forming a 
veW school, relinquish this dominion over 
tle passions 2 In point of utterance, with 
elerence especially to the particulars 
vlluded to, Mr. Wallack, in- Charleroi, 
though an actor of inferior energies) came 
wore home tous; and the applause he re- 
reed in the garden scene in particular, 
‘asso amply merited as to compel 
us to recollect, that this character, which 
certainly ought to maintain, at least, a full 
a that of Romont, had, from 
mae € or other, been unnecessarily 
own. 
. COVENT-GARDEN., 
Pe po GF nue been brought out at 
2 a — ed, The Hebrew Family ; 
“ers Adventure.— The story 
is. this : — Forester a vy - : 

M » @ young Englishman 
. Jones), has been ‘condemned to the 
“ulo da fe, for assi oli ye Bie . 
wun; but i ce stg in carrying off a 
ut execution ha - approaches the place 
‘Pectators - , “ scattolding erected for the 
taks duwn, and the prisoner, 
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in the general confusion, escapes. He takes 
refuge in, what proves to be, the house of 
the governor, Don Gomez (Mr. Farren), 
The governor’s daughter, Donna Alonda 
(Mrs. Chatterley) wishes to save him, and 
her attendant Leonella (Mrs. Gibbs) hides 
him in the lady’s chamber; whence, over- 
hearing the consternation of the father at 
the rumoured escape, he flies, for safer 
refuge, to the house of Jssachar, an Hebrew 
dealer (Mr. Fawcett), whose brother had 
been a victim to the stake of the auto da fé; 
but who generously shelters the fugitive, 
notwithstanding the threatening edict of the 
Inquisition, which involves the whole family 
of any who shall afford such refuge, in the 
penalty of death. J vrester sends a let- 
ter, by the little nephew of his proteetor, 
Reuben (Miss H. Cawse), to Donna Alzonda ; 
which falling into the hands of Don Casario 
(Sinclair), with whom she is on the point 
of marriage, he imagines it, from the ambi- 
guity of the allusions, a proof of the lady's 
dishonour ; and the marriage is broken off. 
But the arch and clever little Reuben 
effects another meeting; and explanation, 
reconcilement and benevolent co-operation 
follow. A reciprocal affection, in the mean 
time, is conceived between J orester and 
Miriam, the Jew’s daughter (Miss Tree), 
to which, however, difference of religion 
(most undramatically) forms an insuperable 
bar, and passion terminates (as in the 
cloister it should, but not on the stage) in 
pious and philosophical resignation; and 
Forester, whose bustling vivacity neither 
the threatening flames of an auto da fé, nor 
the disappointments of love, can abate, and 
who can soliloquize, at his ease, about 
adventures of gallantry, Newmarket races, 
and balls at Almack’s, while pursued by 
the executioner, [Qy. To what species, or 
what planet, can this Lnglish-Man belong ?] 
leaves her, with the sprightly fag-end of a 
pathetic sentiment, to keep his appointment 
with his patroness, Donna Alzonda ; but he 
is seized by two banditti, who are on the 
watch to murder the governor, by whose 
order their father had been executed. [le 
is foreed seemingly to join them, but inter- 
poses just as they are on the point of strik- 
ing ; while the Jew, who has been informed 
of the cireumstance by his precocious 
nephew (the guardian angel who directs 
the whole machine, ) enters the room at the 
window (half the entries and exits of the 
piece are made at windows !), and gives him 
a pair of pistols, with which he keeps off 
the ruffians till the arrival of the household. 
They are accompanied by the jolly, good- 
natured, broadfaced Grand Inquisitor (Mr. 
Bartley), who (another marvel!) has been, 
most humanely and benevolently, playing 
the hypocrite all the while—lighting auto 
da fés, only to break down scaffolds, and 
save victims, at the hazard of the limbs and 
necks of thousands of spectators ; and who 
now produces an order from the king, 
giving up the Englishman entirely to his 
: 3A2 powc), 
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power, which he uses for the purpose (O 
most wonderful Inquisitor!) of proving, 
both by act and homily, that Catholic, Jew 
and Heretic (even though the latter should 
have stolen away a nun!) are equally good 
Christians at heart !—a sentiment, upon the 
whole, so salutary and so true (with the 
simple proviso, that Inquisitors belong to 
neither of these classes of human beings, but 
are, sti generis, monstra non descripta!), 
that we could wish it had been a little more 
rationally and coherently illustrated.— The 
play, however, in spite of its incongruities, 
excites an interest in the very first scene, 
which is, in some degree, kept up to the 
end: though it cannot be denied, that the 
saving grace of the whole was the incidental 
interest excited by the debutante, Miss H. 
Cawse, to whose prematurity of voice and 
talent the precocity of the child Reuben is 
happily adapted. The songs allotted to 
Sinclair did not compensate for the want 
of acting in the character of Don Casario. 
There was nothing to display the clear 
sweetness of his fine rich tones; those 
allotted to Miss H. Cawse were better 
adapted. But, though the names of Ros- 
sini, Pio Cianchettini, Attwood, Whitaker, 
Watson, Shield and Viotti, are associated 
in the compilation, little, beyond what might 
be described by the moderate exclamations 
pretty! or very pleasing ! occurs inthe music: 

nothing to transport or electrify. The little 
debutante promises to be an acquisition to 
this theatre : her acting, while it is sprightly 
and unembarrassed, is yet modest and 
appropriate. Her voice has expression and 
sweetness, with more power than could be 

expected from such a child. She dces 

credit to her master (Sir G. Smart), who 

seems not to have forced her natural voice, 

or to have tempted her, beyond her powers, 

by an affectation of too much ornament. 

Her shake is not yet formed, but there is 

no ostentatious assumption of graces not 

yet developed. The duets between her 

and Miss M. Tree deserved the applause 

and encores they received.—The reception 

of “The Hebrew Family” was, upon the 

whole, very favourable; but the sanction 

was by mo means unanimous. 

A new tragedy, “ Orestes in Argos,” was 
also produced at this theatre on Wednes- 
day the 2Ist, which was entirely success- 
ful; and was from the pen of the late Mr. 
P. Bayley, who, some time ago, died ina 
coach while accompanying his family to 
the opera. It is, in a great measure, a 
compilation from Euripides, Sophocles 
Crebillon, Voltaire and Alfieri, but in. 
ctpally from the first and last, with judi- 
vate ote by the English author. 

ant of space oblige ; 
edie | Ses us to defer particular 

HAYMARKET. 
18th for rate, opened, on Monday the 

’ € season, with an attendance 
crowded, even tO inconvenience, in every 
part. Lhe Merry Wives of Windsor (inter- 





[May |, 
spersed with music) was the phy 
Dowton, if he be not the very rf Fs 


Falstaff ot Shakspeare, is the best substi. 
tute we can, at present, fird. Mirth cme 
to sit easy upon him, though it is not auite 
of the description we should look for. and 
his voice, at least, is in unison with the 
girth and semblance of the old fat knighs 
Madame Vestris made a capital Mrs. Fon. 
and Mrs. T. Hill, in Mrs. Page, at any 
rate, did not want the saucy liveliness y 
the character. Williams’s Sir Hugh Eon; 
was good ; and even clumsy old Lee was 
at home in my jolly Host of the Garey 
Miss George, though not much of an x. 
tress, passed very creditably through the 
quiet character of sweet Anne Page; and 
her songs fully entitled her to the applause 
she received. If we cannot carry our con- 
mendation very warmly through the other 
characters, yet all was pretty well, as times 
go; andthe Merry Wives of Windsor, though 
capable of high acting throughout, does not 
actually require it. The poet bears it up. 
The new pastoral ballet, Love and Madness, 
showed that the Manager had not wanted 
attention to the improvement of that de- 
partment. Inthe <Agreeable Surprise, Mt. 
J. Russel made, what may be called, a hit 
in Lingo; and Mrs. Humby (from the 
Dublin Theatre), who made her first ap- 
pearance in London as Cowslip, was well 
received; and, indeed, when we add the 
well-merited universal encore of her sovg, 
may be said to have been decidedly suc- 
cessful. Miss George, as Laura, sung 
with taste and much sweetness. The qui 
lity of her voice is good; she has power, 
compass, and expression, and her trill 's 
sweet and easy. A little more confidence, 
and, perhaps, higher instruction than she yet 
seems to have had, are all, we suspect, that 
can be requisite to her advancement to- 
wards the first rank of professional singers. 
On the ensuing night, in the pleasant 
little comedy of two acts, a Mr. S. Bennet 
made his first appearance in London 4s 
Mr. Simpson, and was favourably received— 
rather, we presume, from the ——_ 
raised of capabilities out of the —s , 
than for the judgment he displayed ™ 
for we saw, in his Mr. S., nothing of ‘ 
sedate, domesticated, sanctified-looking 
man of business~—in short, diminutiver 
alone excepted, nothing that 1s ascribed : 
the character. We thought, on the bow 
trary, of the pert, brisk, tricksical \ ae 
with which our comedies and farees a. 
and, sometimes, of the Papillons no 
tons.—Mrs. Davison returned to poor - 
as Mrs. Bromley, and though she 0 sett 
the character, she played it so as t0 Mrs. 
the hearty welcome she receiver: Fitz- 
T. Hill looked very pretty 1 ng ad: 
allan, and played as well as she aes 
but Mrs. C. Jones was - my did P 
in Madame La Trappe. Yimin 
to Mr. Bromley ; as in Mrs. Glover ¥° 


. e S., 
had the original and yet unrivalled or 
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che evidently missed her quondam 
. Terry, in the scene. 

ee ae ballet intervened, and Col- 
man’s broad-erit farce of five acts, The Heir- 
ght up the rear, with novelties 
and changes—some for the any _— 
‘or the worse. Dowton gave to Dowlas 
alias Lord Duberly) appropriate humour, 
‘ithout degenerating into buffoonery ; made 
, character of it, and brought it within the 
ale of nature. Mrs. C. Jones ladied it, 
in the true style of upstart assumption, in 
the new-thought | peeress ; and Mrs. 
Humby did justice to the simplicity, 
though she could not enter into the pathos 
she merely pleased ; 
che ought to have commanded our tears. 
Mr. S. Bennett’s Dr. Panglos, disap- 
pointed the expectations we had formed, 
from the very errors of his Mr. Stmpson. 
But what is a performer to do with such a 
part? It is a mummery, not a character ; 
a grotesque foolery, fitter for a Bartholomew 
hooth than for the comic scene ; and, per- 
haps, all that ought to be attempted, is to 
monkey it some way, that may drown all 
critieal conception in a roar of laughter. 
But who is Mrs. Burn, who was uncere- 
moniously dropped among us, in the cha- 
racter of Caroline Dormer, without even an 
intimation of who or whence, or so much 
as a hint of a first appearance? And yet, 
tous, at least, she was new :—has a good 
figure (though rather over-tall) a pleasing 
countenance, a genteel deportment, and a 
fine barytone voice (if musicians will 
permit us to apply their terms to the into- 
uations of speech) ; and performed the little 
she had to do with a grace, a propriety and 
apparent feeling, which led us to suspect 

that she was capable of something more. 
Mrs. Burn has since confirmed our fa- 
vourable impression in the character of 
Miss Woburn, in Mrs. Inchbald’s incon- 
fruous, but partially interesting comedy of 
“ Every one has his Fault,” and Mrs. Hum- 
'y has further evinced her Proteus-like 
versatility as Jacintha in ** Lover’s Quar- 
rels ;” as Cherutino, the page, in ‘* The 
Marriage of Figaro ;” and as Queen Dolla- 
lola, in the perverted and ludicrous mum- 
mery of “ Tom Thumb.” Her page was, 
perhaps, the most successful of all her 
rapid metamorphoses, She is an acquisi- 
ton, not to the Haymarket only, but, we 
me more generally, to the London boards. 
peed Poa of Figaro” was delightfully 
wiemes P — throughout. Vining is 
table in i‘ maviva ; Russell was respec- 
in the Pe ——e quite at home 
cung with na rdener ; Miss George 
Countess, and with 1 peo gl 
plishment o 1 more acquired accom- 
for; and M ve we had given her credit 
little hemic sy Vestris, the star of this 
massed in rt ere, is never likely to be sur- 
ftom Dublin es A Mr. Farren, fresh 
not unfound? wit | an ample share of its, 
nded, easy confidence, and a little 
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of its gentlemanly brogue, made his success- 
ful debut as Sir Robert Ramble ; and after- 
wards bustled through the hero of “ The 
Weathercock,” with full eclat. He wants 
nothing but more attention to intelligible 
distinctness, in his rapid enunciation, to 
make him prominently useful in the line of 
eccentric comedy. Mr. Raymond, a son 
of the late actor of that name, has also 
made a sucessful debut in the second 
line of comic character. Upon the whole, 
the manager has begun his early campaign 
with much spirit, and apparently with cor- 
responding success, 
i 
NEW MUSIC. 


Abon Hassan.—We were in hopes to 
have been able to enter into a short ana- 
lysis of the separate parts of this opera ; 
but the engravers have only, at present, 
produced two pieces, a song and duet, with 
which we must par force content ourselves. 

“* My Heart now fails me.” Recitative 
and Air. Weber. 2s. 6d. Goulding. — 
The song commences with an allegro vi- 
vace of a very spirited character, in the 
course of which one of those elegant legato 
passages is introduced, which ring in the 
ear for a week after it is heard. This leads, 
by a six-eight movement, to an andante, 
with a harp and bassoon accompaniment, 
the least effective part of the song ; and the 
whole concludes with an allegro of simple 
construction, somewhat in the style of 
Rossini’s vivace finales. In the last move- 
ment, the effect of languor and subsequent 
revival of the power of music is well ima- 
gined. 

“* Hear me, Love.”” Duettoin Do. 2s. 6d. 
Goulding and Co.—The introduction, an 
andante of three pages, is very elegant, and 
possesses the strong peculiarity of style 
which marks this author’s best efforts. 
The allegro giojoso is by no means an in- 
ferior composition, but it requires some 
striking effects of light and shade to re- 
lieve a rather monotonous style; and the 
translation is ill adapted, both as sung at 
the oratorio and in the piece. The opera, 
as a whole, is inferior, by many grades, 
both to his Frieschiitz and Euryanthe, and 
though * assisted by some selections from 
his Preciosa, went off very heavily, as far as 
the music was concerned. 

Foreign Melodics. The Poetry by H. 
Stoe Van Dyk; with Symphonies and Ac- 
companiments by T. A, Rawlings. 15s. 
Goulding and D‘Almaine.—Though several 
works of the same nature have been for 
some time in the possession of the public, 
and much admired, it does not appear that 
the stores of our collectors are in the least 
exhausted, or that there is any probability 
of their becoming so. The greater part of 
the twelve melodies, before us, are highly 


beautiful, and equal, if not superior, to a. 
oO 





* As, performed at Drury-lane, it was. 
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of their predecessors. The poetry has been 
written or adapted with strict attention to 
the musical rhythmus, and is, really, infe- 
rior to no vocal work we have seen, with 
the exception of some of Moore’s Irish 
airs. One or two of the stanzas we have 
before seen, with a different musical ar- 
rangement, but decidedly inferior to the 
present. From the collection we should 
select ‘* Zephyrs of Eve,’ Portuguese ; 
“I am Twining,’ German; “ Home of 
“outh,’ German; ‘6 Thou canst not now 
Awaken,” Portuguese ; and “* The Nightin- 
gale,” Italian, as possessing most merit ; 
though the last is deficient in originality. 
Of the Mexican air we doubt the authen- 
ticity, though very peculiar in style. There 
isa passage at the bottom of the second 
page of this song, in the accompaniment, 
which would preclude a gentleman from 
attempting it, unless his ears were of a 
most uncommon structure, from the horrid 
chain of consecutive fifths it produces ; and 
as these airs areas likely to suit the powers 
of male as of female vocalists, this species 
of harmony is better avoided. ‘The inver- 
sion of the ninth, at the bottom of the same 
page, et alicubi, is crude and overstrained. 
Four of the airs are harmonized. In 
“* Thou canst not Awaken,” the bass re- 
sponds to the two sopranos ina very pleas- 
ing manner; the other arrangements are 
of the simplest construction. The sym- 
phonies and accompaniments are not so 
scientific as Bishop’s (who, by his search 
for novel effect, often renders them cramp 
and difficult); but are very pleasing, and 
evidently exhibit a master of the instru- 
ment. 

* The Rose,’ Ballad. W. Cutler, Mus. 
Bac., Oxon. 6s. TF. Lindsay.—This little 
air is pleasing, and extremely simple in its 
construction ; the poetry is not capable of 
much expression, and the composer has 
not, certainly, bestowed on it more than its 
due proportion. The accompaniment is 
more adapted to the harp than the piano- 
forte. 

March, from the Opera of Cendrillon with 
Variations by Hummel. 5s. Cocks and Co.— 
This march forms an excellent tema for 
variations, and the composer has treated it 
with his accustomed skill. The first varia- 
tion affords an elegant example of the legato 
style. There is a fine triplet passage, prin- 
cipally for the left-hand, in the second. The 
air Is sustained by the little finger in the 
third variation with a semi-stoceato accom- 
paniment: this is a favourite movement of 
Kalkbremer’s ; but we have seldom seen 
it better treated than in the present in- 
stance. The fifth is very peculiar : the left- 
land is principally employed in playing the 
appogiaturas to the chords of the right ; 
this trick, though novet in the effect it pro- 
duces, isnot soin design; for J. Cramer 
in one of his sonatas, forms a double shake. 
by rapidly iterating the alternate thirds with 





of a simple form, is highly elegant and fine 
Wrought up. Four and seven are bj, 
but the last is, undoubtedly, the finest oo 
ment, in which the author has allowed hj : 
self, as a coda, more latitude. isang, 
time of one of the antique gigas, and 
. : ls 
a beautiful Specimen of harmony, 
Whole lesson is well diversified, ang Dot 
too Jong for performance. 

“© Non piu Andrai.”” Variations by Pizis 
4s. Clementi and Co.—This COMPpOSition js, 
nearly, on the same scale of difficulty as 
the last. We should  particularize tip 
fourth variation as a very ingenious plece of 
harmony: the last bar and coda are oy. 
tremely brilliant, and form a very striking 
conclusion to the lesson. , 

“* My ain kind Dearie.” Rondo Epy. 
saise, for the Piano-forte, by Augustus Meves, 
3s. Clementi.—This lesson is pleasing audi 
playable ; but it wants the character and 
originality of the two preceding. Whoever 
takes the trouble to make himself maste: 
of the former, will find, that, with every 
variation, he has conquered some difficulty, 
and gained a step in the science. This is 
what a composition should be—combining 
a pleasing style with real utility; but we 
fear, that when the pupil has mastered Mr. 
Meves’s lesson, he will find (unless very 
juvenile), that though he has made an 
agreeable addition to his stock, he has 
scarcely acquired one new idea. But, not- 
withstanding our opinion, this lesson wil 
find twenty purchasers where Hummel! has 
one. 

“© Ta Petite Ecossaise.” Air with Varia- 
lions for the Piano-forte. J.Calkin, 3s Lind- 
say.— This, for a Juvenile performer, Is one 
of the prettiest compositions we know. 
The air is a fortunate imitation of the 
Scotch style, and the variations elegant, 
very easy, and of a diversified charactel. 
No. 2, is almost, note for note, from a bass 
solo in one of Rossini’s concerted pieces. 
No. 6, Tempo di Menuetto, 1s particularly 
good. We may venture to recommend ‘ 
to all pupils, in an early stage ol advance- 
ment. | 

“Tl Sallievo.” Rondo Scherzendo, by 
Cipriani Potter. 23. Gd. Clementi and C= 
Mr. Potter has made use of the aa taper 
Scotch Air, “ Bonnie Laddie,” as luis st J 

ject, and has made a most pleasing are 
of it. The whole composition is a 1 
pleasing strain, perfectly consistent wry 
Style of the theme, and is well calcu dull 
as the composer implies, to “ drive 
care away.” 
FLUTE. Pw hy 

“ Sul Margine d'un Rio.” | uth (4 
tions, asa Duet, for Flute and Piano-for ‘ 
By C. Saust. 4s. Cocks. —The sg ore : 
fairly divided, in point of quantity, = one 
the two instruments; but, as might post 
pected, the flute passages are the ! 
effective. It is altogether a brillan 
agreeable duetto. 6 Poild 


Fantasia Brilliante ; introducing 
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B fa Plaist’, mes Dames. 


For the Flite, with 
Accompaniment. ; Tulow. 3s. 
Tindsaye—The theme Is quite French in 
+s style, and very peculiar. The passages 
are rapid and brilliant ; but not difficult, 
comparatively with the effect, though more 
~) than in the preceding lesson. The 
piano-forte part is a mere thorough bass 
accompaniment. es td ne 
“ The Maid of Lodi; with Variations 
> the Flute and Piano-forte ; Accompani- 
"ments by Louis Drouet. 2s. Cocks and 


Piano-forte 
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Co, — This is a more difficult practise 
than the last, though rather similar in 
style; there is a greater variety of ex- 
pression. 

Exght Variations from the Opera of Aline. 
By W. Gabrielsky. 1s. 6d. Lindsay.—A 
very beautiful theme, varied, in a number 
of ways, with great talent. A piano-forte 
accompaniment, or at least a fundamental 
bass, would have been a great improve- 
ment. 
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Journal of the Weather and Natural History, kept at Hartfield, East Grinstead, 
by Dr. T. Forster, from 6th March to 5th April 1825. 
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Mar} | j ' ; 
6) 40 | 29°80 S| Cloudy and windy. 
7 43, 2930 S| Rain and wind—cloudy. 
§ 39 32019' NW !| Cloudy—fair. 
9 49° B14 S | Calm and rainy—clouds. 
W438 3012) S| Damp cloudy day. 
ll 54 | 29°29 S ' Small rain 
2) 42 2005 NW—N Cloudy—fair. 
3 Wb 2005, W | Light showers. 
4.48 200) NE | Cloudy & raw, with wind. 
15 46, 2099 E | Snow-shower—fair. 
6 45 | 30°10 | Fair—clear. 
17 45 | 303] EK | Fair day. 
8 45 3039 SSE | Clear cold day. 
9 45430435 KE | Clear. 
2 44 | 3044 E Clear. 


21) 46 326, SE Sun and clouds. 


‘ 











B yi — , 

= | . meter.| Wind. Weather. 
Mar. 

22/46 30°05; NE | Cloudy. 

23 | 47 | 2009) NE Clear and clouds. 
24} SO) 20°06 NE Fair. 

25 | 55 2004) NE | Fair. 

26 | 58 29°91) NE | Fair—very clear. 
27 | 54 | 29°90 E Clear and clouds. 
28 | 54 | 29°88) NE |} Cloudy. 

29 | 56 | 29°80 | NNE | Clouds—clear. 
3X) | 57 | 30°00) E by N | Cloudy. 


31 | 50 | 30°19} NE | Obscure. 





1 50 | 30°30} NE Clear and clouds. 
2 52} 30°28; NE Cloudy—clear. 
3 | 58 | 30°15 Variable| Foggy—clear. 

61 | 30°12! S—N | Sun and clouds. 
, 59 | 30°14 na Clear. 

y } 











OBSERVATIONS. 

March 6.—Willows in catkin by the sides 
of the roads. Crocusses, snowdrows, blue, 
red and white hepaticas and polyanthuses, 
of various colours, in full blow. ‘ 

—%7.—Pilewort (Ficaria verna) flowers 
here and there. 

—8.—The sweet jonquil (Narcissus 
dorus) in blow. Yellow, blue and white 
‘rocus abundant. 
| —9.—Early daffodil and great leopard’s- 
dane flower. 

— 10,—Red-star anemone in blow. 

— *2.—Frogs begin to croak, night and 
fin 26.— Fifteen varieties of the crocus in 
~ er. Snowdrops begin to decline. Lent 
ies and daffodils are numerous. 


March 30. — Cynoglossum omphalodes 
flowers abundantly. Several narcissi, botl 
white, pale and yellow, flower. 

April 3, Easter Sunday.—The pale green- 
ish-yellow butterfly appears. Violets begin 
to-be common under the hedges; while 
every “bank and brae”’ is already covered 
with the pale flowers of the primrose. The 
oxlip and cowslip also flower, and pilewort, 
daisies and dandelions begin to be abundant. 
The wallflower begins to blow. 

On the whole, we have rather a back- 
ward spring, which has been retarded by 
the continuance of cold northerly and east- 
erly winds, and dry weather for more than 
three weeks. The sky has been, for the 
most part, free from clouds, and the even- 


ings and nights very clear. 


—_—_— 


J Henceforward, I intend to keep this Journal on a more extended scale, and to register the 
“rmometer twice a-day.—At present, the figures relate to the state of that instrument al 


ine time of the greatest heat. | 
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actively engaged. 
cleanliness, temperance, and free ventila- 
tion, are become fashionable ; consequently, 
that which, some years ago, would have at- 
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MEDICAL REPORT, 


pa 


ROM the prevalence of easterly winds 
during the past month, inflammations 


of the mucous membranes, and parts im- 


mediately connected, have abounded. Ca- 


tarrhs of the most troublesome description 
—chronic inflammation of the lungs—glan- 
dular enlargements — cutaneous eruptions 
and inflammations of the membranes of the 


eye, have kept the medical profession most 
Happily for the world, 


tracted general attention under the title of 
influenza, and have been, in many re- 
spects, formidable, from the incomprehensi- 
bility of the name, has passed with little 
notice, as the consequent of a very decided 
change from a reeking, to a drying, if not 


searing atmosphere. 


A very decided change has taken place 


during these last thirty years in public 


opinion, and public opinion has a decided 
influence on professional and scientific (as 
it is called) opinion. 

No profession, in the present day, need 


to wrap itself in mysticism ; common-sense, 


in common-sense things, is making rapid 
strides towards the crown. Occult science 
has suffered the ostracism, and men may 


now speak simply and dare to call 4; 
by their right names, without . 
body or goods. ‘Thanks be to God, why 
has emancipated us from what coulj noe 
be understood, and therefore dught not t: 
be feared. Asa reporter, however, of dis. 
ease, with its general treatment, I haye , 
state, that those who, in defiance of al} pro- 
priety, have exposed themselves, during the 
past month, to the action of the atmospher: 
after indulging in a warm relaxing medium 
respiration, have suffered for it; those,on the 
contrary, who have considered the seasoy, 
the power of the sun, the point of the wing, 
and have acted accordingly, have been free. 
And as regards medical treatment, success 
has, and always will, upon the whole, atten! 
the admirer and disciple of Nature. Small. 
pox has been of frequent occurrence during 
the past month, in persons who have beeu 
vaccinated ; but for the comfort of the 
moderate and really scientific vaccinator, 
nothing of an unfavourable or alarming 
nature has been witnessed in the practice, 
or within the knowledge of the reporter, 
where an impertinent medical interference 
has not been manifested, or an undue in- 
fluence has not been attached to vacc- 
nation. 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


—< 


HE prayers of the weather-wise have 

been heard: March dust has been 
meted out to us in fullest measure, and, 
our great end being answered, we are now 
again upon our knees for April showers. 
The truly weather-wise, however, do not 
dream of regularity of season in Britain, 
the climate of which is celebrated for no- 
thing more than being constant in incon- 
stancy. We have before condescended (as 
our brethren the Scots phrase it) on an at- 
mospheric balance. ‘Thus, long continued 
rains necessarily produce drought; hence 
the probability of a dry Spring and Sum- 
mer; and however that may be, in all proba- 
bility, we have no reason to apprehend any 
excess, even from the exertions of that no- 
toriously dropsical Saint, Swirnin. It 
may safely be pronounced that, since our 
last, all the agricultural operations have 
proceeded successfully ; for as to the set-off 
of particular inconveniences and embarrass- 
ments, that must be allowed, in every sea- 
son however prosperous. On good friable 
soils, the latest of the Spring crops is in the 
ground, but, on the heavy intractable lands, 
it is scarcely possible to make good work, 
until the stubborn clods have been moisten- 
ed down by showers. Indeed other crops 
are more suitable than barley to such soils. 





The wheats, thus far, promise a crop. 1 
good or well manured lands, they look 
healthy, luxuriant, and fully thick set; 0! 
the poor or neglected, they are losing colout 
for want of refreshing showers, which, 1 
fine, will soon be required by all. Should 
rain come in time, the thin wheats will pro- 
bably receive no damage from that cireuln- 
stance ; otherwise, they may fail conser 
ably in product. The early sown ae 
crops equal the wheats in promise. - 
respect to the latter, nothing yet can : 
said, but that much seed has been put a 
the ground under great disadvantages. oo. 
hop farmers are fully employed 1 }” a 
nocomplaints. Fruit trees have 4 oa 
prolific show, and seem to have nee , 
little or no damage from the easterly W! om 
and frosts. The lands are now 10 a A 
tion for turnip sowing and for a 
fallows, where the ancient and holy pré) 

dices of either landlord or tenant comp 
that necessary practice. 4 
stock, at woe Boy hold price. The ~~ : 
lambs has been large and successful, h the 
must require some time to — loss 
mutton-market ; for not only was Me 
of ewes great, by the late rot, but, It appea* 
that of lamb hogs (young sheep) has 
greater than was supposed. 
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iy food and sheiter occasions these losses, versal free trade. It is confidentiy said 
lari OCCUITINE during every wet sea- that, at any rate, an experimental bill will 
it . but men generally, whether from cus- pass, for a free import of corn at a certain 
ca ‘ndolence, OT preferring the risk, and duty. . 

sorting their hearts on a prize m the lottery, Smithfield :—Beef, 4s. 2d. to Ss. 4d.— 
ai their backs on precaution. _Wool is Mutton, is. 47. to Ss. 44.—Veal, 6s. Od. 
-. demand, with little or no variation in to iS. 4d.— Lamb Os. 6d. to 7s. 8d. — Pork, 
sce A party, as might reasonably be ex- 5s. 4d. to is. Od.— Raw Fat, 2s. 2d. 

nected, is at present raising a great bustle Corn Exchange —W heat, Ss. to 80s.— 
‘nthe country, and urging a somewhat re- Barley, 28s. to 46s.—Oats, 18s. to 325.— 
‘etant farming public to petition m favour Bread (London), Hid. the loaf of 4b. 
ofthe continuance of a great monopoly in Hay, per load, GOs. to 105s.—Clover, ditto, 
commercial state, the legislature of which i0s. to 115s.— Straw, 39s. to 52s. 

< wisely getting rid of all restrictions in Coals in the Pool, 28s. 9/. to 28s. 

detail, for the purpose of establishing an uni- = Middicser, April 22. 
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‘UGAR—The Sugar-market was very dull during the week; and although Muscovadoes 

were offered at a reduction of Gd. to Is. per ewt., few sales were effected. Brown 
Jamaiecas went off at 63s. The large arrivals reported, tend much to damp the market. 
Refined Sugars became very dull during the latter part of the week; Brown Lumps 
were offered freely, but 84s. was the highest price obtained, and few purchasers. 

Rum, Brandy and Hollands.—The market for Rum has been very depressed, but the 
jemand from Government for 150,000 gallons, wanted immediately, has caused tlie 
market to be more firm than hitherto. Brandy and Hollands are very dull, and in little 
request. ‘ihe uncertainty as to the reduction of duty cn Rum, keeps the market in a 
nominal state. 

Coffee. —This week the Coffee market gave way considerably, without any business of 
consequence being effected. <A parcel cf St. Domingo sold fer cash at 68s.; but the 
maiket immediately rallied, and the quotation was 70s. to 72s. per cwt. We estimate 
the decline generally on all Coffee, at about 5s. per cwt. 

Coiton—The Cotton market has been very animated last week, and large speculations 
made, as well as purchases for the country. The sales for the week have been,— 4,000 
bags Egyptians, at 16d. to 17d. per Ib.—2,000 Pernambuccos, at 18d. to 19d. per Ib.— 
3,000 Surats, from 9d. to 113d. per Ib. for good. 

The accounts from Liverpool, that 15,000 bags sold there at an advance, caused a 
great sensation in our market, and three expresses from Liverpool have already caused a 
great bustle in the London market. We estimate the sales of this day at 10,000 bags of 
Cotton, at an advance of +d. to ld. per Ib. weight. 
litt At a public sale, 50 packages of Mace sold from 3s. to 8s. 47. per Ib— 
i? ~~ Nutmeg, at Gs. 9d. to 6s. 10d. per Ib.—1,150 bales Cinnamon, at 4s. 2d. to Ss. od. 
per 1), 

Silipetree=Is rather lower ; present prices, 29s. to 30s. per ewt. 

frish Provisions. —The market is steady for Beef, Pork, Butter and Bacon, and in good 
demand. 3 

Indigo.— The East-India sales of Indigo were very dul, and nearly two-thirds of the 
quantity offered were bought in. The quantity offered for sale was 3,227 chests, of all 
descriptions. , 


meee 


_ Lnurse of Erchange-m—-Amsterdam, 12. 2.—Hamburgh, $6. 9.—Paris, 25. 50.—An- 
“erp, 12.3.— Rotterdam, 12. $.—Bourdeaux, 25. £0.— Vienna, 9. 50.— Madrid, 364—- 
Cadiz, 554— Gibraltar, 31,——Leghorn, 49..-- Genoa, 454--Naples, 41—Lisbon, 513— 
Oporto, 514—Dublin, 91—Cork, ol, | : 
— 3 per Cent, Reduced, 921; 3 per Cent. Consols, 953; 4 per Cent. 1522, MOG y 
“ew S$ per Cents., 1013; Bank Stock. 2394. 
, — in bars, 3. 17s. 9d. per oz.—New doubloons, 3/. 18s.—-Silver in bars, standard, 
Os, O4 

»* a a 
os — on Shares and Canals, and Toint Stock Companies, at the Office of anes 
ati ‘FE.— Barnsley Canat, 330/.— Birmingham, $451.— Derby, 2251.— El esmere “o 
oa Liver ema 0.—Forth and Clyde, i, gg ned a 
Oxford vi , ae and Irwell, 1,000.— Neath, 40 Laman pn tee 
and Fore: a and W orcester, §001.— rent and saerany, Fs 4 —_ nent oe 
tered ade i tar 210. 10s.——Hope, 61.— Sun ir 250 — eg 

y, 67l.——City Gas-Light Company, 170/.— Leeds, 240/. averpou', 
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InpIGo:— 
Caraccas Flores .... per lh, }45 to |S, 
ME. 630-4600 560s ns canes Ns. to 1, 
East-India .. 

Ors :—Palm..... 


ee6.eeee & Cwt, 26 
Whale (Cape in bond) ee 


‘eosas T tun 27) 
Galipoli ........ceeeces 
BMMOOUE 0 0606 0006 060080 ccecce, 25, 


DL cada taneae xe geneee jar 4) 
Florence... .... per half-chest 37 om 
Pimento (in Bond) .. per lb. 104d. to li; 
DU ic 6.0666 0606 c080 0 74d. to ty) 
Rice :—East-India, .. per cwt. 185.102; 

ee ee 
eG 04.06 hb deen cedenes TE 





Spirits (in Bond) :— 

Brandy, Cogniac, per gall. 33.3d. to 3s.f: 
, Bourdeaux .... 2s. 3d. to 2s.f¢. 
Geneva........... 2s, 2d 


> 
+ we wu, 





Rum, Jamaica........ 2s. Id. to3s. li. 
, Leeward Island... 1s. 10d. to 2s, 2d 
Sucar:—Jamaica .. per cwt. 64s. to 7? 
Demerara, &c............. 635, to7&. 
St. Kitts, Antigua, &c. .... 63s. to 7s, 
Refined, on board for exportation : 
Large Lumps, .. per cwt. 39s. to 49s, 
Good and middling...... 41s, to 54s. 
Patent fine Loaves ...... 44s. to Os. 


Tattow, Russia .... per cwt. 36s, to 3é. 





Tar, Archangel, per barrel......++++ 1%. 
Stockholm......... psavveveeeest Lés. 


Trea, (E.-India Company’s prices): 
Bohea ........ per lb. 2s. 4d. to 2s. Ad. 
GI cs cece sevens Qs. 7d. to 3s. Yd. 


Lh oki [ 370 ] 
¥ ; *; 
cee MONTHLY PRICE-CURRENT. 
- 
a ALMONDS :— 
¥ Sweet......-.++-6. percwt. 5/. to 5/, 5s. 
| Bitter.. cc. 00 cece coves oes. 4, to 4/. 5s, 
ALUM .. cece eccecees eoeeee per ton 15/. 
Asnes :— Quebec Pot, percwt. ...... 375. 
United States .. cccccccccccccces 42s. 
Grosboc Paatl .. oc cececcsvce cone Bete 
7 Baritia :—Teneriffe .. perton 19/. to 20/. 
fi Cartheamene.. cccccescccccccecess 231. 
ef | PS 66 66.00 00 660800000000 (none) 
Sicily... 6.00. s Denareeuaciat anna 20! 
BriMsToNF :— 
| Rough.....+.--see.e+.. per ton 9,105. 
Cocoa :— 
. West-Indian....... per cwt 50s. to 60s. 
i Trinidad... .....0+-..06.. 85s.to 100s. 
‘ SSUOMEER oc ccccceceseccce Fete WO OSs. 
CaraccaS .....0 200.2000. 4458. to 60s, 
Corrre :—Jamaica, Triage.... 58s. to 65s. 
i Jamaica, good .......+.. 67s. to 110s. 
‘ wy FINE... rcccccce 9S. 06 112s. 
-, very fine ...... 112s. to 114s. 
ie ss otiexe wn denen 74s. to 106s. 
*; SEY 6.00 +0 scene cececeels ME Bees. 
a Corron :— 
ahi sy | West. India, common, per lb. 13d}.to 14d. 
fd Grenada ......... eseewe l3d.to 14d. 
i : DE h:cheeneeaneeee lid. to 19d. 
i Oia’ NR 5: s+ aeard-ee-e aul ldd. to 19d. 
tt eso) ees NN 05000464008 2s. 6d. to 3s. 2d. 
- ? New Orleans........ 1s. 74d. to 1s. 8d. 
; 4 Georgia, Bowed ...... 1s. 3d. to Is. Gd. 
veig # ae od. to ls. 64d. 
Pate Maranham .......... ls. Sd. to ls, 7d. 
Bess ween cece ceenon BO Oe i Ot 
errr rr ls. 5d. to Is. 6d. 








Pernambucco ...... Is. 74d. to ls. 64d. 
BOE. «00s sseces cnnccecctle Oe Ohad, 
I as ok anaes aed 9d. to lldd. 
PN c ccc sccescccocce Ob Oe 108 
Bourbon................ 18d. to 24d. 
Smyrna ................ 13d. to 134d, 





a 16d. to 16d. 
CURRANTS...-..00.. per cwt. 94s. to 103s. 
Pees, Turkey ....scccccccccs 58s. to 66s. 








Frax, Riga..........per ton 56l. to 58/. 


eae | lr 50/. 
EE 56-05 s00eenenne 20/. to 517. 


Hemp :—Riga.......... - 43/. to 44. 
Petersburgh. ..... cccece 421, 


vhalf clean ........... 364. 


ares 3: 





Tron— Petersburgh 212. 10s 
British Bar... .... 2... 150. to 250. 10s. 








Souchong,,......+. ++ 38.9d. to 4s.10 


PPP ee . 2s. 4d. to 3s. Lid. 
Twankay .........-++d8 6d. to 3s. Yd. 
SE ockccvoese 3s. Lid. to 5s. 104, 
Gunpowder........+: 5s. Bd. to 7s.4¢. 


Tosacco (in Bond) :— 


Maryland, fine yellow ...- per lb. 2s. : 
Fine colour........++++++*" ree 
Light Brown........+++++ . 4d. or 
Virginia ........000eeee+ 2pd-tol® 


Wine (in Bond) :— 


‘ne 42), to 4b. 
eee ese-+ ee 


WOW GO. cc cccscess 


; 32). 
BAO ..0 4000 cn ecces eocce all, 00 
Madeira .......++- sevosee SEO i 
Calcavella ......06+-+99" 201. 6i! 
Sherry. ......ceee: per butt 201. to 4 
Teneriffe ........ per pipe 12/107 
Claret..... eet acca per hhd. 10/. 


Spanish Red, 


per tun of 252 gallons.. 121, to 1%. 
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pHABETICAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 23d of March and the 
ase “ 


19:h of April 1825; extracted from the London Gazettes. 





BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 


. Ashton-under-Lyne, shopkeeper 
C ee Poulton-in-the-Fylde, Lancaster, 
liquor-merchant. 


. Leeds, flax-spinner , 
; ne cd T. Burgess, Sittingbourne, Kent, 
A ’ 


— Eton, tailor 
ortho H. <s. Hornchurch, Essex, hay-salesman 


sweetapple, J. P. Chisenbury, horse-dealer 





BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 71.] 
Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


ABRAHAMS, M. Mansell-street, Goodman’s-fields, 
“ gil-merchant. (Norton, Whitecross-street ; 
\kers, M. Compton-street, cabinet-maker. (Jack- 
“son, Threecrown-square, Southwark ; 

Ash, T. Birmingham, grocer. (Ellis and Sons, 
Walmesley; and Gorton, Chancery-lane _ 

Barker, J. Clare-market, potatoe-dealer. (Sherwood 
and Son, Canterbury-square 

Baxter, gat —o 

Jelson, Bernard’s-inn ; 
ey < London-wall, liverystable-keeper. (Wat- 
son and Braughton, Falcon-square 

Brealey, G. W. Aldersgate-street, 
(Hewitt, Tokenhouse-yard 

Brown J. Austin-friars, merchant. (Birkett, Taylor, 
and Cox, Cloak-lane 

Camelo, M. J. F. Devonshire-street, Queen-square, 
merchant. (Osbaldeston and Murray, London- 
street, Fenchurch-street 

Carter, H. Portsea, druggist. (Low, Portsea; and 
Winbum and Collet, Chancery-lane ; 

Cattle, J. A. Green-hammerton, money-scrivener. 
(Ord and Pearson, York; and Evan and Shear- 
man, Hatton-garden ; 

Challenger, J. Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, 
pianoforte-maker. (Bishop, Holborn-court 

Chilcott, T. Lanternam, Monmouth, tailor. (Croft, 
Pontipool; and Bicknell and Co., Lincoln’s-inn 

Chittenden, H. Ashford, Kent, house-carpenter. 
(Jefferys, jun. Faversham; and Bower, Chancery- 


liverystable-keeper. 


linen-draper. 


le 

Chubb, W. Bristol, merchant. (Heberpitd, Bristol; 
and Evans and Shearman, Hatton-garden 

—_ H. Gough-street, Gray’s-inn-lane, builder. 
(Matland, Wine-office-court 

Davis, J. Liverpool, ale and porter-dealer. (Gar- 
nett, Liverpool; and Chester, Staple-inn 

Dixon, J. Little Eastcheap, baker. (Harmer, Hat- 
ton-garden 

Dovey, S. and J. Cox, Church-street, Soho, tailors. 
(Matland, Wine-office-court 

Drury, R. Shewsbury, furrier. (Griffiths, South- 
ampton-buildings, Chancery-lane 

Dryden, B. late of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, common 
brewer and victualler. (Wilson, Greville-street, 
Hatton-garden; and Hines, Durham. 

Fentum, J. Strand, shopkeeper. (Dyke and Lock, 
_Arundel-street 

Finch, W. N. Old Cavendish-street, wine-merchant. 
(Hutchinson, Furnival’s inn 

Forsyth P. and J. Bell, Berwick-upon-T weed, dra- 
ers. (Wilson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; and Dunn, 
ank-buildings 

ty, R. sen. East-street Hoxton, cheesemonger. 
(Tate and Johnston, Copthall-buildings 

_ R.M. Deal, merchant. (Simpson, Austin- 

Gibbon, T. Warrington, grocer. (Crump, Liver- 

Pret and Pitcher and Wagstaff, Warrington 
<i, W. Strand, bookseller. (Greenhill, Great 
_Carter-lane 

Gough, E. sedpley, Staffordshire, nail-factor. (Win- 

Gr fit and Collett, Chancery-lane 

ye a J. Liverpool, grocer. (Crewe, Liverpool ; 
- John, Palsgrave-place, Temple-bar 

acy, J. F. and W. Norcott, Castle-street, Leices- 


— wine-merchants. (Smith, Redlion- 


Harrison, J. 


_ Redlion-street, Holborn, trimming 
maker. (Watson, Gerrard-street, Soho 
Hawks, J. Old Jewry, hardwareman. (Sheppard, 


Thomas, and Lepard, Cloak-lane 

Hawkins, A. St. Alban’s, shopkeeper. 
Carey-street 

Haylett, W. Hammersmith, victualler. 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields 

Henley, G. Strand, cheesemonger. (Floraine, Fins- 
bury-square 

Hood, J. jun. Deritend, near Birmingham, grocer. 
(James and Whitelock, Ely-place 

Howes, W. jun. Robart’s-terrace, Commercial-road, 
=— (Clutton and Carter, High-street, South- 
war 

— J. Winchester, grocer, 
Murray, London-street 

Innell, C. Chalford, Gloucester, clothier. (Long 
and Austin, Gray’s-inn 

Knight, R. Belvidere-place, Southwark, corn-dealer. 
(Whitehouse, Castle-street, Holborn 

Lacy, T. Basinghall-street, dealer. (Borradaile and 
Ashmore, Coleman-street 

Madge, J. Southampton, baker. 
Spinks, and Reddish, Temple 

Mann, C. Birmingham, victualler. 
nett, Lawrence Pountney-place 


(Alexander, 


(Turner, 


(Osbaldeston and 


(M. Brundrett, 


(Lane and Ben- 


Mills, J. St. Clement’s, Strand, stay-maker. (May- 
hew, Chancery-lane 
Millward, R. Longnor, Stafford, grocer. (Kilmster 


and Challiner, Leek ; and Adlington and Co., Bed- 
ford-row 

Nadge, J. Southampton, baker. (Pepper, South- 
ampton; and Brundrett and Co., Temple 

Nairne, J. H. Rose-street, St. Luke’s, brass-founder. 
(Wright, Little Alie-street 

Nichlin, F. Hulme, Lancaster, joiner and builder. 
(Appleby and Charnock, Gray’s-inn 

Pinck, J. Chichester, linen-draper. (Gay and Byles, 
Gray’s-inn 

Quick, J. Portsea, music-seller. (Pollixlin, Portsea ; 
and Dix, Symond’s-inn 

Ramsbotham, C. W. Clement’s-lane, merchant. 
(Blunt, Roy, and Blunt, Liverpool-street, Broad- 
street-buildings 

Robinson, H. P. Gun-street, Old Artillery-ground, 
silk-manufacturer. (Pritchard, New Bridge-street 

Robinson, S. Fenchurch-street, stationer. (Evit and 
Rixon, Minories 

Runder, F. and F. W. Campbell, Hatton-garden, 
jewellers. (Robinson, Walbrook 

Smith, C. Cranbourn-street, Leicester-square, silk- 
mercer. (Arden, Clifford’s-inn 

Street, G. Dulwich, carpenter. High- 
street, Marylebone 

Sutton, R. Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, co- 
lour-dealer. (Lewis, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy - 


(Carlon, 


square 

Taylor, J. Little Pulteney-street, Golden-square, 
choummnangnt. (Gee, New North-strect, Redlion- 
square 


Thomson, J. Cheltenham, victualler. (King, Ser- 
geant’s-inn 

Tomsey, J. Beaumont-street, Marylebone, grocer. 
(Carlon, High-street, Marylebone 

Truefit, W. Wellington-street, Strand, perfumer. 
(Dignam, Newman-street, Oxford-street 

Tuck, E.G.W. Edmonton, market-gardener. (Pope, 
Bloomfield-street, Finsbury-square 

Turner, B. Basing-lane, wine-merchant. 
Furnival’s-inn 

Wall, R. Brixton, wheelwright. 
inn 

Ward, J. St. Michael’s-alley, Cornhill, merchant. 
(Miller, Newton 

Washer, J. E. Bristol, tiler. (Carey and Cross, 
Bristol; and Lukin and King, Gray’s-inn 

Weaver, E. Francis-place, Westminster-road, grocer. 
(Tanner, New Basinghall-street 

Wigglesworth, G. Halifax, factor. 
Battu, Coleman-street ; ; 

Wilson, T. Barsley, Yorkshire, linen-manutacturer. 
(Bartlett, Bartholomew-ciose 

Woart, W. Woolwich, baker. 
and Santer, Chancery-lane 


(Aspiwal, 


New- 


(Farden, 


(Jaques and 


(Fooks, Dartford; 
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Acland, T. sen. Greenwich, May 7 

Arndt, J. G. and J. C. Moessner, 
Coleman-street, April 3u 

Banks, J. and W. Garrod, Beccles, 
Suffolk, May 6 

Barter, J. Poole, April 19 

Bates, T. Cushion-court, April 30 

Bentham, T. Chatham and Sheer- 
ness, May 10) 

Birch, W. B. and C. L. 
Queen-street, April 30 
Brandt, C. Jermyn-street, April 

liiand 28 
Brett, W. Stone, Stafford, Apr. 27 
Brown, C. Dundee, April 2 
Brown, G. Regent-street, May 10 
Brown, J. Strand, April 1) 
Brown, S. and T. H. Scott, St. 
Mary-hill, March 2% 
Brown, T. Duke-street, Grosve- 
nor-square, May 3 
Browne, W. J. and \W. Kermede, 
Liverpool, April 27 
Bryam, R. and Co. New-Years- 
bridge, near Saddleworth, May 5 
Buckland, T. Langby, May 7 
Burberry, R. Coventry, April 16 
Burnett, A. Lisle-street, April 30 
Carpenter, J. P. Weilington, April 
27 
Carpenter, J. Wellington, Somer- 
set, April 28 
Carter, W. jun., Nuneston, War- 
wick, April 30 
Clark, M. Newmarket, St. Mary, 
Suffolk, April 16 
( a J. Frome, Selwood, April 
30 
Cooper, G. Tetbury, Suffolk, April 


Great 


27 

Cooper, J. G. Eyam, York, Apr. 2 

Crisp, J. Peasenhale, April 18 

Cuff, J. Regent-street, April 16 

Dann, W. and C. Chatham, Apr. 19 

Donkin, W. C. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, April 27 

Dyson, B. Doncaster, April 26 

Ellis, A. Mare-street, Hackney, 
April 19 . 

Ellis, H. Priston, Suffolk, April 30 

Felton, R. Lawrence - Pountney- 
lane, April 16 

oe R. Gt. Yarmouth, April 


Ford, H. Portsmouth, May 4. 
Foster, T. Selby, April 20 


DIVIDENDS. 


Gerrard, J.G.Basinghall-st., Apr.2u 


Glover, J.Leeds, May 4 

Govett, R. and J. Leigh, Strings- 
ton, April 26 

Hardy, M.and J. Dale, Manches- 
ter, May 2 

Harrison, H. Southwark-bridge, 
April 16 

Harvey, H.S. Oxford-stree*, April 


16 

lfeath, W.P.Cushion-court, Broad- 
street, April 16 

Higgs, W. and Co. Bristol, Apr. 16 

Honeyborne, J. Kingswinford, 
April 18 

Honeysett, W. Daiston, April 23 

Hould, S. Lavtonstone, May 7 

Itumphreys, J. Wesbury, Wilts, 
April 28 

Ivatts, J. Basing-lane, April 23 

Jackson, H. W. and W. W. Beau- 
mont, Great-east-cheap, April 50 

Jewson, J. C. High-Holborn, April 
23 

Jones, R. Westbury, April 28 

hain, F. Fore-street, Limehouse, 
April 12 

Keeling, E. Hanley, Stafford, April 
lt 

Kemp, T. Knaresborough, Apr. 26 

Knight, J. Tuittenhill, Stafford, 
April 26 

Lambert, G. Sloane-street, May 3 

Levy, S. A. Bucklersbury, April 26 

Lowman, J. G. Crawford-street, 
Mary-le-bone, April 23 

Lyne, J. Chard, Somerset 

M‘Adam, W. Leicester, May 5 

M‘Millan, J. Liverpool, April 30 

Marshall, P. Scarborough, May 3, 

May, N. Albion-terrace, Stepney 
April 30 

Meek, J. and R. Gili, Liverpool, 
April 21 

Methuish, G. Crediton, May 4 

Miles, R. London, May 10 

Morgan, P. and A. Strother, Mino- 
ries, April 30 

Morton, P. Manchester, May 2 

Nelson, J. Cheltenham, April 13 

Nicholson, R. Plymouth, April 16 

Ord, J. St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
April 30 

Palyart, J. Lendon-street, April 26 

Park, J. Tower-Royal, May 3 

Pinck, J. Chichester, May 14 








(May }, 


Ploughman, H. Roinsey. Ke 
x. ee _ 
well, F. Earl-s back 
P April 30 street, Blackfin, 
rice, J. Little Maly 
Price, S. Trowbridge, apn “i 
Reynolds, J. Swansea, April 1g 
Robinson, J. Nicholas-lane, Any 
Rooke, W. Noble-street, Apel ~ 
Rose, T. Regent-street, Pall-mal 
ho se 16 
oughton, L. Noble-s ; 
Rutt, N. Coleman-street iy 
Rysser, T.and J. Nasmyth, Pench 
churcli-street, April 9 
Sargent, G. F. Mar!borough- 
Westminster, April 12 
Shipp, J. Walcott, Somerset, Ap. 


pril 3 


' 


~é 

Smith, E. and J. Sanderson, Hov. 
den, April 20 

Smith, W. Bristol, April 28 

Spencer, E. Wells, April % 

Spencer, J.M. Chipping Wycomty. 
Bucks, May 10 _— 

Spendelow, R. Drayton-in-Hale, 
May 2 

Stevens, J. Abchurch-lane, May? 

Stokes, T.sen., Welsh Pool, Moat. 
gomery, April 18 

Sweet, C. Northtawton, Devon, 
May3 

Tee, J. Hemsworth, York, Apr. % 

Thomson, P. and C. A. Comhill, 
April 30 

Thorp, J. and W. Paul, Reddish 
Mills, Lancaster, May 2 

Tuck, E. G. W. Edmonton, Apr. # 

Twaddle, W. C. Hertford, Apr. is 

Wade, D. P. Hadleigh, Suffolk, 
May 7 

Walker, S. Queenhithe, April® 

Watts, R. Lawrence - Pountney- 
hill, April 19 “i 

Waylett, J. N. Fisti-street-Hill, 
April 23 

Welch, T. Great Tower-street, 
May 10 , : 

Williams, R. Hamptonwick, Apn! 
23 

Wood, T. Birchin-lane, April 3 

Woollett, J. Queen’s-Head-inn, 
Southwark, April 16 

Worrall, W. Liverpool, April 2 

Wrathall, J. H. Union-street, 
Southwark, April 16 


VARIETIES, LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS; 


Including Notices of Works in hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


FFUNGI—Tie Hindoos hold fungi in 
such abhorrence, that Yama, a legisla- 
tor, supposed to be judge of departed 


--—s Se” 


glyphic characters ; the whole in an eX 
cellent state of preservation. 
In addition to the alterat) 


ons and im- 








spirits, declares that “* those who cat mush- 
rooms, whether springing from the gyround 
or growing on a tree, fully equal in guilt 
the slayers of Brahmins, and the most 
desperate of all deadly sinners. 

It is expected, that the curious col- 
lection of antiquities made by the late 
Mr. Rich, known by his works on Baby- 
lon, will be purchased for the British Mu- 
seum ; the price is estimated at £8,000. 

The Egyptian sarcophagus which was 
exhibited at Marseilles has been purchased 
by the French Government. This tomb 
Weighs 19,000 Ibs ; and its lid 11,000 Ibs : 
it is eight feet long, four feet broad, and 
four and a-half high, and is marked, both 
on the inside and the outside, with hiero- 


provements which have been lately made 
in Hyde-Park, some important ones are in 
further contemplation. [t Is intended (0 
throw a bridge over the Serpentine river, 
in the immediate vicinity of Kensington 
Gardens, by which the public wil] have the 
advantage of being able at once to go across 
the park, instead of being obliged to prota 
the banks of the river; and the carmage 
will be able to make the whole circutt. 

At the sale of the library of a gentleman 
at Hythe, Voltaire’s works in 26 Vos 
having been found in the catalogue, it = 
determined by some of the adherents © 
the principles of the late Mr. Wes a 
(generally denominated Methodists.» i 


neo of Hurt: 
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a resolution which, notwithstand- 
eral price obtained by the auc- 
oer, was carried into effect the next day. 
- . stationers of Edinburgh have pub- 
mn , statement, by which it appears 
that, under the proposed reduction of duties 

: foreign books, a volume of twenty-four 
a swt 560 copies,—could be printed m 


jished é 


sheet . . Ree 
Paris and delivered in London, for 
419 2: ld. less than it could be printed 


for, here. ; 
Sir Walter Scott is reported to have 


written a letter of condolence to the widow 
of the late Rey. C. Maturin, offering, at 
the sane time, his editorial services, In 
miving to the world the unpublished manu- 
seripts of Mr. Maturin, in a ferm most 
likely to be advantageous to her. — 

The value of the Steam Engine to the 
country may be estimated from calcula- 
tions, which shew, that the steam engines 
in England represent the power of 320,000 
horses, equal to 1,920,000 men; which 
being, in fact, managed by 36,000 only, add 
actually to the power of our population 
},854,000 men. 

St. Saviour’s Churcit.——The workmen are 
proceeding, with great spirit, in the restora- 
tion of that fine specimen of Gothic archi- 
tecture, St. Saviour’s church, Southwark ; the 
dint walls have been admirably restored, and 
that part of the building which has been 
finished, is only equalled, in effect, by the 
front of Westminster Hall. In repairing 
the choir, the workmen have discovered 
the remains of a magnificent Gothic screen, 
which it is the intention of the parishion- 
ers to restore—the edifice is now well 
worthy the attention of the antiquary, and 
when it is completely restored, and space 
before it opened to form the approach of 
the New London Bridge, it will be one of 
the most splendid ornaments of the metro- 
polis. . 

Lice Paper——The substance called rice 
paper, which is brought from China, and 
much used for representing richly coloured 
insects and other objects of natural history, 
and for making artificial flowers, is ascer- 
tained to be a vegetable production ; on 
being exposed to the action of boiling olive 
vl it Was made transparent, and *thus its 
‘tructure was ascertained :—it is said to be 
the membrane of the bread-fruit tree. 

P Horx-Booxs.— Although, twenty or 
“urty years ago, fifty thousand horn-books 
aa annually sold to schools, a hunter of 

lriosities h; Ys] v1 , 
din 3S : ; procure a single 
io a Who knows but that, at no 
‘ hoi Fe so precious a relique of 
ie >i _ should have escaped the 
. inn oe childhood organ 
sale, be th tes may, at some virtuoso 
£0ld Quer, r more than its weight in 
made, by 1 - Jught not an attempt to be 
may he: es ; amation, to procure one, that 
ne: Mel sured among the inestimable 

ites of the British Museum ? 
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Dr. Parr—The library of this eccentric 
and learned man is not to be dispersed ; 
his will does not contain any direction as 
to its fate, but it was his last and anxious 
desire that it should be kept together. ‘The 
metaphysical portion of it is by far the most 
full and curious ; the estimated pecunia 
valuation varies from £5,000 to £9,000; 
many of the volumes are filled with valu- 
abie uotes in the doctor’s Chinese character. 
Several hundred rings are bequeathed in 
his will to his numerous friends and ac- 
quaintance ; that for the Duke of Sussex, 
as of royal blood, is to be of the value of six 
guineas—the bulk of Dr. Parr’s fortune is 
left between his two surviving grandchil- 
dren, with a handsome provision for Mrs. 
Parr: his directions for his funeral were as 
eccentric as his living conduct: the din- 
ner ordered for the farmers who carried 
him to the grave, was, a cold shoulder of 
veal and mutton, a pint of ale before the 
funeral, and a pint on their return, with 
two shillings each. 

Among the literary phenomena of the 
day, which address themselves to the eyes 
and intellects of the secondary classes of 
the community, may be particularized a 
weekly publication, price 6d., called “ The 
Linguist,’ which professes to teach, and 
which, from the three Numbers we have 
looked through, at least, may be very assi$- 
tant in teaching, the French, Italian and 
German Languages, to those who cannot 
afford either the time or the expense, for 
the ordinary modes of scholastic attain- 
ment. 

A circular has been received at the 
different police-otiices of the metropolis, 
from the Secretary of the Home Depart- 
ment, ordering a return of the number of 
persons committed as vagrants, for the last 
twelve months; and also the causes of 
their committal : these returns are said to 
have been ordered preparatory to some 
contemplated alterations in the vagrant act. 

The original prayer book, in black letter, 
belonging to King Charles the First, and 
used by that monarch on the scaffold, 
which was to have been sold by Mr, 
Thomas, on the 26th of March, was with- 
drawn, in consequence of the documents, 
establishing its authenticity, not having 
arrived. It was given by Dr. Hutton, the 
king’s physician, to the presbytery of Dum- 
fries, from whom it was purchased by a 
rentleman, since deceased, whose library 
was sold, and this book was bought by its 
present owner. 

The Society of Russian History and 
Antiquities, founded at St. Petersburgh in 
1802, has just published the second volume 
of the Memoirs of the Society. Among 
the most remarkable articles contained in 
this volume, are an interesting Memoir on 
the subject of the Ancient Russian Coin ; 
a scientific Notice on the Ensign of Prince 
Waldimir, on the Gate of Korsum, at No- 
vogorod, &e. 
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Somnolency.—The celebrated physician, 
Hufiand, has caused the following para- 
graph to be inserted in a Berlin paper :— 
‘* A late paper has contained an account 
of an. extraordinary instance of lethargic 
drowsiness, which lasted for a considerable 
time. A still more singular example of 
this disorder occurred, within my observa- 
tion, in a young girl of Nadebach, in West- 
phalia, who remained ina state of complete 
lethargy for 45] days. As this disorder 
appears to have become much more fre- 
quent than formerly in this country, I think 
it well to call the attention of the public 
to the effects of galvanism, as the best 
stimulant that can be employed in such 
cases.” 

The newspapers state, that the Duke of 
Devonshire has bought the recently disco- 
vered.first edition of Hamlet, from Messrs. 
Payne and Foss, at the price of nearly 
200 guineas. 

A few copies of the French Lithographic 
edition of the works of the Chinese philoso- 
pher Meng-Tseu, or, as he is latinized, 
Mencius, have been imported. It is edited 
by Mons. Stanislaus Julien, one of the 
most learned of all European orientalists, 
who has added a translation: Count de 
Lasteyre has paid the expenses of lithogra- 
phing the Chinese text. 





WORKS IN THE PREsS, 


Mr. Penn has in the press, in two vo- 
lumes, Svo., a new edition of his Compara- 
tive Estimate of the Mineral and Mosaical 
Geologies. 

Observations on Italy, from the Journal 
of the late John Bell, of Edinburgh, are 
just ready. 

The Book of Nonconformity, in which 
the Churches of Dissent are vindicated 
from the calumnious Misrepresentations of 
their Catholic and Protestant Traducers, 
is announced for publication. 

Mr. Cadell has in the press, a Tale in 
3 vols., entitled, “* Massenburg.’’ 

Historical Notes respecting the Indians 
of North America, with Remarks on the 
Attempts made to convert and civilize 
them, in | vol. 8vo., are nearly ready. 

A Dissertation onthe Pageants, or Dra- 
matic Mysteries, anciently performed at 
Coventry, by the Trading Companies of 
that City; chiefly with reference to the 
Vehicles, Characters and Dresses of the 
Actors. To which are added, the Shear- 
men and Taylors’ Pageant, and other mu- 
nicipal Entertainments of a public nature, 
by Thomas Sharp,—is announced for pub- 
lication, in 4to. 

Historical and Literary Tour of a 
Foreigner, in England and Scotland, in 
2 vols. SvO., is just ready. 

There Is preparing for publication, by 
subscription, in a 4to vol., the Memoirs of 
Zehir-ed-Din Muhammed Baber, Em- 
peror of Hindustan, King of Ferghana. 


Works in the Press. 





[May } 
Samarkand, Kabul, &e.  w it cass 
self, in the Taghatai Turki : and te 


partly by the late Dr. John 
and partly by W. Erskine, — ™ 

Wood’s Treatise on Rail-Roads 
be published in a few days, 

Mr. Baron Field’s Geographical \\p, 
moirs on New South Wales, containing ap 
Account of the Surveyor- General's hit 
Expedition to two New Ports, the Dis. 
covery. of Boreton Bay River, together 
with the Geography, the Geology, the 
Botany, &c. of the country, is just reaiy 
for publication. 

Mr. Henry Phillips announces Flory 
Emblems, in 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Works of the late Dr. Lightfoot, 
edited by the Rey. J. R. Pitman, aw, in 
13 vols. 8vo., will be published within the 
month. 

Mr. Shaw’s Supplement to his Work on 
Diseases of the Spine, and Bones of the 
Chest, is just ready. 

The Foresters, by the Author of Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Life, will be pub- 
lished in a fortnight. 

The new novel of the Author of Waverly, 
entitled, “ Tales of the Crusaders,” forms 
four volumes, containing two stories— 
‘The Betrothed” and “ The Talisman,’ 
and is just ready. 

There is forthcoming, in four 8vo. vol., 
the whole Works of R. Leighton, D»., 
Archbishop of Glasgow ; with a Life of the 
Author; by the Rev. J. N. Pearson, 0 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Memoirs of W. Veitch, Minister 0 
Dumfries, and G. Brysson, merchant i 
Edinburgh, written by themselves, at 
nearly ready. 

Dr. R. Harrison announces his second 
volume of the Surgical Anatomy of the 
Arteries of the Human Body. 

Modern Horticulture, or an account ol 
the most approved Method of managing 
Gardens, for the production of Fruits, : 
linary Vegetables, and Flowers, by “ 
Neill, F.R.S.E. F.L.S., 1S Just ready for pu 
lication. 

Mr. Nash, the celebrated Architect, 7 
in the press, Views and Illustrations of his 
Majesty’s Palace at Brighton. _ 

Beranger’s new volume of romeo - 
been published in Paris, and the Li on 
are in extasies with their poet’s patric 
‘ffusions. ee 
M. de la Martine, author of a 
Poétiques, La Mort de Socrate; Ke. M0 00 
pared and sold for publication, for child? 
francs, a new poem, La Mort os 
Harold, destined to complete the 
tures of Lord Byron. st 

College Recollections, in 2 vols. po 
8vo., are nearly ready. - 

Colonel ~a ones author of a bos 
of the Ganges and J umna,”” announces 
publication “ A Picturesque Tour t Uppe! 
the Provinces of Lower and 
Canada.” The 
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The long - promised Encyclopedia for 
youth, in 4 vols., and the Mechanics’ En- 
a ‘dia, or General Dictionary of 
pi Manufactures, and Practical Science, 
rs vols, may be expected very shortly. 

The second edition has lately been pub- 
lished, at Copenhagen, of a work on the 
Character, Manners, Opinions, and Lan- 
vyage of the Peasants of the Northern Part 
a the Island of Zealand, by M. Jurge. 

Patriarchal Theology, or the Religion 
of the Patriarchs, illustrated by an appeal 
1o the subsequent parts of Divine Revela- 
tion, in a series of Letters, by the Rev. 
7. T. Biddulph, A.-M. Minister of St. 
James’s Bristol, Is announced for publica- 
tion. — : 

A Picturesque and Descriptive Tour in 
the Mountains of the HighPyrenees, is in 
the press. 

The third volume of W. Savage Lou- 
don’s Imaginary Conversations of Literary 
Men and Statesmen, is nearly ready. 

The Edinburgh Observer Newspaper, 
announces for publication, an Historical 
Account of the Clan of the Frasers, which 
will not only trace this distinguished clan 
from its earliest settlement in Scotland to 
the present day, but embrace many re- 
markable events in our national annals, 
connected with the North Highlands. 

The author of “* Fifteen Years in India,” 
&c., has in the press, “‘ Forty Years in the 
World, or Sketches and Tales of a Soldier’s 
Life. 

The Songs of Scotland, Ancient and 
Modern, with Notes Historical and Cri- 
tical, and Lives of the most celebrated 
Living Poets, by Allan Cunningham, in 
4vols. small 8vo., are nearly ready. 

Disquisitions upon the Painted Greek 

Vases, and their probable connection with 
the Shows of the Eleusinian, and other 
Mysteries, by J. Christie, a Member of 
the Society of Dilettanti, in 1 vol. demy 
4to. with plates, is announced. 
_Mr. G. Sinclair, author of the “ Hortus 
Gramineus Woburnensis,” has in the press, 
an Essay on the Weeds of Agriculture ; 
with their Common and Botanical Names, 
their respective Characters and evil Quali- 
ues. The Posthumous Works of B. Hol- 
dich, esq. late Editor of the Farmer’s 
Journal, are also coming forward. 

The Remains of the Rey. Christian F. 
Schwartz, missionary in India, consisting 
of his letters and journals, with a Sketch of 
his Life, are in the press. 

Dr. Busby’s Concert Room and Orches- 
ae tniotes, will certainly be published 
of the F; days ; and Mr. Elmes’s Schools 
> ine Arts, will follow almost imme- 

a a Tale of the Eighteenth 
on, a lc. 8vo., is nearly ready. 
Tombs of ¢ ~ its, Or Dialogues at the 
of Vers; a ~ pling from the Italian 
Beeted “te Vols. fe. Svo., may be ex- 
In a few davs. 
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On the Religions of Ancient Greece, 
the Public, the Mystical, and the Philoso- 
phical, by W. Mitford, esq. 8vo., is nearly 
ready. 

A Series of Tables, in which the Weights 
and Measures of France are reduced to 
the English standard, by C. Knight 
Sanders, Lieut. in the Corps of Royal En- 
gineers, will speedily be published. 

Ancient Paintings and Mosaic, dis- 
covered at Pompeii, by J. Goldicutt, Ar- 
chitect ; to be completed in Four Parts, 
imp. 8vo. and proofs in 4to., each to con- 
Five Plates, engraved by E. Finden. 

Mr. H. Moses is now engraving, in out- 
line, a Series of Sixteen Designs, by Retsch, 
to illustrate Schiller’s Ballad of “ The 
Fight of the Dragon.”’ Part I, containing 
Four Engravings, will be ready in a few 
days. 

A novel called ‘ O‘Hara,”’ of which 
Lord E. Fitzgerald is the hero of, and is 
preparing for the press. 

A volume, containing many letters to 
and from Pope, Steele, Gay, Bolinbrooke, 
with some Poetical Fragments, by Pope, 
will shortly be published They are from 
original MSS. and will be printed uniformly 
with Roscoe's edition, to which the work 
will form a supplement. 

The edition of Stephens’ Greek Thesau- 
rus, which has been so long passing through 
the hands of Messrs. Barber and Valpy, 
will be finished this year. 

Mr. R. Sweet, F.L.s., author of “ Gera- 
niacee,’’ and other Botanical Works, in- 
tends giving in numbers, a complete his- 
tory, accompanied by the best mode of 
cultivation, &c. of that beautiful tribe of 
plants called Cistus, or Rock Rose. 

Col. C. J. Napier has in the press a 
Memoir on the Roads of Cefalonia, with 
Plans for their defence ; to which is added 
a Statistical Account of the Islands, with 
Averages as to Climate, &c. 

Miss Letitia Eliz. Laudon has a second 
volume of poetry—the ‘Troubadour—in the 
press. 

Mr. Tredgold has nearly ready for pub- 
lication, a Practical Treatise on Rail- 
roads and Carriages, the data derived 
from original experiments ; including some 
new inquiries respecting Steam- Engines, 
and their application to Steam-Carriages, 
and Station- Powers ; the theory and effect 
of Gas-Machines, and the principles of 
estimating the first cost and annual ex- 
pense of Rail-roads ; 8vo., illustrated by 
Four Plates. 

Shortly will appear in 1 vol. Svo., Poems, 
by the late Mrs. Elizabeth Cobbold, of 
Holywell, near Ipswich ; with an interest- 
ing Memoir of the Author. 

The Rev. T. Wood, author of the Mo- 
saic History, is about to publish a work, 
entitled the Parish Church, or Religion in 
Britain, containing an account of the re- 
ligion, customs, &c. of the ancient Britons; 
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the history of Christianity in this country, 
the nature of the sacred office, Christian 
worship in its original purity, &c. &c. 

A gentleman lately returned from a tour 
of three years, chiefly spent in Italy, will 
soon present to the public a Panoramic 
View ofthe City and Antiquities of Rome, 
ten feet in height, and about one foot in 
height, drawn on an accurate scale, and 
coloured after nature. It will be contained 
in acase of the size and form of a quarto 
volume. Under the upper case will be a 
printed commentary on the picture, or a 
descriptive and historical account of its 
various objects. 

Miss Aikin is about to publish the 
Poetical works, with the correspondence 
and other prose pieces of Anna Letitia 
Barbauld, with a Memoir, in 2 vols. Svo. 

The Adventurers ; or Scenes in Ireland, 
in the Reign of Elizabeth, 3 vols. 12mo. 

Nearly ready, The Story of a Life, by the 
author of Scenes and Impressions in Egypt 
and in Italy, Reeollections of the Penin- 
sula, &c. &c., 2 vols. post 8vo. 

The facetious author of ** My Note- 
Book, or Sketches from the Gallery of St. 
Stephen,” has another work in the press, 
entitled, Travels of My Night-Cap ; or, 
Reveries in Khyme, with Scenes at the 
Congress of Verona. 

A Description of the Island of Madeira, 
by the late T. E. Bowdich, esq., to 
which are added, a Narrative of Mr. Bow- 
dich’s last Voyage to Africa, terminating at 
his Death, Remarks on the Cape de 
Verde Islands, and a Description of the 
English Settlements on the River Gambia, 
by Mrs. Bowdich, with numerous Litho- 
graphic Illustrations, will shortly appear. 

The Village Pastor, by one of the au- 
thors of Body and Soul, in 1] volume. 

Sketches of Corsica, or a Journal of a 
Visit to that Island, an Outline of its His- 
tory, and Specimens of the Language and 
Poetry of the People, illustrated with 
views, by R. Benson, is announced. 

There is preparing for publication, Lon- 
don in the Olden Times; or, Tales intended 
to Ulustrate some of the Localities, and the 
Manners and Superstitions of its Inhabi- 
taunts, from the 12th to the 16th century. 
= — of St. John’s College, Cam- 
ridge, has Ttake ‘ansiate tw 
cies Adiieoel sohetete of the heen 

u aaitiopal volumes e Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, from the Arabic 
MSS. in the publie library of Cambridge. 

Preparing for publication, Flora Fossilis ; 
or a Description of the Fossil Vegetable 
Remains fonnd in the Ceal Districts of 
oe and Northumberland ; witha par- 

Cular acco ithe C . tte : 
oe le - vag oncomitant Stratifi- 

ad Uy vs i. Taylor, ¥.s.4. Biskop- 
wearmouth. 

Mr. Donovan has just issued the Pro- 
spectus of his Gleanings in Pritish Orni- 
thology, which form part of his ** Glean- 


igs in Natural History,” announced for 
publication long sinee. 
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me May }, 
The Rey. Dr. Philpotts is Prepari 
series of Letters to Mr. Butler, ¢ rt 
Theological parts of his Book of - ” 
man Catholic Church, ® Ro 
A novel, entitled Truth and Faship 
will appear this month. a, 
College Recollections, in 2 vols, 
8vo. Post 

Mr. Mitchell is preparing a Dictionary 
Greek, to umte the two Languages, giving 
the signification of words in common; (js. 
tinguishing those purely ancient or mo 
dern, and noticing any change in the me. 
ing; or, a Compendium of the Mode 
Words to be used as a Supplement ¢ 
Words to the Dictionaries existing of the 
Classic Language. 

In the press, Patriarchal Theology ; or, 
the Religion of the Patriarchs ; illustrated 
by an Appealto the Subsequent Parts o 
Divine Revelation ; in a Series of Letters. 
by the Rey. T. T.. Biddulph, a.M., Minister 
of St. James’s, Bristol. 

A Succinct View and Analysis of Av- 
thentic Information extant in Original 
Works, on the Practability of joining the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, by a Ship 
Canal across the Isthmus of America, bya 
R. Briks Pitman, is in the press. 

In the course of May will be published, 
The Oracle of Human Destiny, or the Un- 
erring Foreteller of Future Events, by 
Madame -V. Parmand, Professor of the 
Celestial Sciences at Paris. 

In the press, and shortly will be pub- 
lished, The Travellers, a Tale, 3 vols. 
12mo, illustrative of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Superstitions of Modern Greece; 
by T. T. C. Kendrick, Author of the Kako 
Demon. ; 

Nearly ready, the Life, Writings, 0) 
nions, and Times of the Right Hon. Geo. 
Gordon Noel Byron, Lord Byron, 2 » 
vols. 8vo., embellished with an accurate 
portrait from a miniature by Holmes, ° 
portrait of the Marchioness Guicciou, ah 
sundry other embellishments. eo 

Classical Disquisitions and Curiosive 
Critical and Historical, by Benjamin Heats 
Malkin, LL.D. F.S.A., Head Master of Bury 
School. ; 

Dr. Moseley will publish in May th 
Dictionary of Latin Quantities, of god 

sodian’s Alphabetical Guide to the mt 
sure of every Syllable in the Latin ae 
Mr. Fraser, author of a Tour in the 4 
mala Mountains, has lately returned ee 
travels in the more distant parts o -_ 
and will speedily submit to the public ™ 
fiuits of his researches. ; 
Shortly will be published, by the - 
mand of, and dedicated by permission pee 
His Most Gracious Majesty, Views * 
Illustrations of his Majesty s ~~ 
Brighton, by John Nash, 55s °° ’ 
Architect to the King, &c. &¢. &¢: al 
Part I. of Dr. Alexander Jame 
New Practical Dictionary of Mechan! 
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Engravings 
published ea 


on copper and wood, will be 
rly this month. 

Mr. G. Thomson, of Edinburgh, is pre- 
aring a Sxth Volume of his Collection of 
rouge int of Burns, Sir Walter Scott, and 
yr deg Lyric Puets ; united to the 
saject Melodies of Scotland chiefly, and to 
- of those of Ireland and Wales ; with 
id Accompaniments for the 
composed by Haydn, Bee- 
who have also arranged many 
and for three 


symphonies a 
Piano-forte : 
thoven, &e., 
of the Melodies for two 
w observations on the System of the 
Patent Laws, with Outlines of a Plan pro- 
posed in substitution for it, by J. Astley, 


is fortheoming. 
——ae 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

[ord Byron en Italie et en Grece, ou 
Apercude sa Vie et de ses Ouvrazes, d’a pres 
des sourees authentigues, accompagne de 
Pidees inédites et d’un Tableau littéraire et 
politique de ces deux Contrées. Par le 
Marquis de Salvo. Svo. 15s. 

The Right Joyous and Pleasant History 
of the Feats, Gests, and Prowesses of Che- 
valier Bavard, the Good Knight without 
Fear and without Reproach. 2 vols. &vo. 
l6s. 

Memorials of the Publie Life and Cha- 
racter of the Right Hon. James Oswald, of 
Dumnikier, M.P. contained in a Corre- 
spondence with some of the most distin- 
guished Men of the last Century. 8vo. 16s. 

BOTANY. 

Prodromus Flore Nepalensis, or a De- 
scription of the Plants in the Kingdom of 
Nepal, and Adjacent Countries. By Mr. 
David Don. 12mo. J5s. 

DRAMA. 
) Babington, a Tragedy. 
day. Svo. Js. 6d. 
EDUCATION, 

Gramatica Inglesa; an English Gram- 
nat, being the first that has yet appeared 
to facilitate the acquisition of English by 
Spaniards. By D. Jose D’Ureullu. 8s. 

A Vocabulary, English and Spanish ; 
compiled for the Use of Englishmen em- 
ployed in the Service of the Companies for 
working Mines, &c. in Mexico and South 
America. I8mo. 2s. 6d. 

The School-boy’s Manual, and Young 
Man’s Monitor; being a Collection of 
mals Sr Extracts, and other Moral and 

rudential Maxims. @s. 

Ruperti Juvenal, and Koenig’s Persius. 
2vols. 8vo. £1. 16s. 

. FINE ARTS. 
Views in London and its Environs. 
Engraved by C. Heath, from Drawings by 
iy Dewint, W. Westall, A.R.A., and F, 
= Imperial Svo. 9s.; proofs, 
|. to., I4s.; Indian proofs, royal 4to., 
we Proots, before the writing, on India 
“VT, Imperial 4to, £1. 10s, 

MoxTHLy Myc, No. 409. 


By T. Double- 
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The History and Antiguities of Bath 
Abbey Church, with ten Eneravings by 
J.and H. Le Keux, &e. from Drawings 
by Mackenzie, Xe. Royal Svo. £1; 
medium to. £1. 11s. 6d.; imperial 4to. 
£2. 2s. By J. Britton, F.a.s. 

The History and Antiquities of Wells 
Cathedral, with 24 Engravings. Medium 
Ho. £2. 1s. ; imperial, £4. ds. ; super- 
royal folio, €8. 8s.. or with proufs and 
etchings, £16. 16s. By John Britton, F.a.s. 

A View of the Town of Ayr and sur- 
rounding Country, taken from Carrieh-hill. 
Engraved in the finest style of Aquatinca, 
and beautifully coloured after the original 
Drawing, by Mr. J. Clark. On a seale ot 
22 by 15 inches. 10s. 6d. 

‘The Town of Lanark, with a very com- 
prehensive View, in the foreground, of Mr. 
Owen's extensive Manufactory on the 
Banks of the Clyde. ; 

Illustrations of Lishopwest’s Chapel in 
Putney Church, Surrey; containing 12 
Prints, drawn on Stone by J. G. Jackson, 
from Admeasurements taken by G. ‘I. An- 
drews and J.G. Jackson. Super-royal 4to. 
]4s.; imperial dto. with the plates on India 
paper, £1. §s. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. A Descriptive 
Catalogue of all the Prints and Engyavings 
which have been executed from Original 
Paintings and Portraits, by Sir Joshua 


Reynolds. [2mo. os. 
Robinson’s Designs for Ornamenta! 


Villas. In 12 Monthly Parts. No.J. 4to. 7s. 

A Print of the Holy Family. Engraved 
by C. Pye (in the Line manner), after the 
celebrated Picture by M. Venusti, from a 
Design by M. A. Buonarotti. Prints, 
10s. 6d.; proofs, on India paper, £1. Is; 
proofs on India paper, before the Letters, 
£1, 11s. Gd. 

HISTORY. 

The History of Paris, from the earliest 
Period to the present Day. 3 vols. Svo. 
£2. 2s. 

The Historical Works of Sir J. Balfour 
of Kinnaird, Lord Lyon King at Arms to 
Charles I. and II. 4 vols. 8vo. £3. 

The Pocket Annual Register for 1825, 
of the History, Politics, Biography, Com- 
meree, Arts, Sciences and Literature of the 
Year 1824. 7s. 6d. extra boards, or &s. 6d. 
bound in biue. 

Thomas Fitzgerald, the Lord of Oifaley, 
and Lord Deputy of Ireland ; a Romance 
of the 16th Century. 3 vols. 8vo. £1. 7s. 

Origines; or Remarks on the Origin of 
several Empires, States, and Cities ; by the 
Right Hon. Sir W. Drummond. 2 vols. 
Syo. 24s. boards. 

The History of Italy, from the Fail of 
the Western Empire to the Commence 
ment of the French Revolution. By G. 
Percival, esq. 2 vols. Svo. 5s. . 

Turner’s History of England, new edit. 
5 vols. 8vo. £3. 

The Case of Mary, Queen of Scots. By 
H. Campbell. 8vo. 12s, 
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A Picture of the Manners and Customs, 
Sports and Pastimes of the Inhabitants of 
England, from the Arrival of the Saxons 
down to the Eighteenth Century ; selected 
from the Ancient Chronicles, and rendered 
into Modern Phraseology. By J. Aspin. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings from 
Strutt and others. 7s. 6d. half-bound. 


MEDICINE. 
The Medical Pocket-book. By J. S. 
Forsyth. 18mo. 6s. 
MISCELLANIES. 


The Operative Mechanic and British 
Machinist, exhibiting the Actual Construc- 
tion and Practical Uses of all Machinery 
and Implements at present used in the 
Manufactories of Great Britain. By J. 
Nicholson, esq. Civil Engineer. 8vo. 30s. 

A Compendium of the British Peerage ; 
containing the Surnames, Creations, Resi- 
dences, Titles, Offices Civil and Military, 
and Intermarriages, of the Two present 
Generations, arranged alphabetically in a 
tabular form; with an Appendix. By C. 
White, esq. 7s. bound. 

ihe Dublin Philosophical Journal and 
Scientific Review, No. I. 7s. fd. 

The Scientific Receptacle; a Literary, 
Mathematical and Philosophical Reposi- 
tory, No. II. 2s. 

Thoughts and Recollections. By One 
of the last Century. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

Historical Illustrations of the Origin and 
Progress of the Passions, and their Influ- 
ence on the Conduct of Mankind, 2 vols. 
Svo. 24s. 

The Century of Inventions of the Mar- 
quis of Worcester, from the Original MSS., 
with Historical and Explanatory Notes, 
and a Biographical Memoir. By C. F. 
Partington. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Philosophy of Trade and Manufac- 
tures: and its Application to the Relative 
Situation of England and Ireland. By J. 
Fontaine. Is. 

The Practice of Courts-Martial ; also the 
Legal Exposition and Military Explanation 
of the Mutiny Act, and Articles of War. 
By Capt. Hough, 48th Bengal Native In- 
fantry. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. £1. 6s. 

The Negro’s Memorial; or the Aboli- 
tionist’s Catechism. By an Abolitionist. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 

NATURAL AND EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

A Key to the Knowledge of Nature ; 
comprising a Brief System of Natural 
esa J = Chemistry; also a New 

ystem 0 rsiology. By th , 
Taylor. S8vo. 18s. - a a 

_ An Attempt to Establish the First Prin- 
ciples of Chemistry by Experiment. By 
T. Thomson; M.D. 2 vols. 8yo. 30s. 

“ a TALEs, &c. 

. austus ; lus Life, Death, and Desce 
into Hell. Now first translated from a 


German; with a coloure ) i 

Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. a 
Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Lib 

plete. 10 vols. royal 8yo. ‘eel 


£14. 


List of New Works. 


Le Diable Diplomati May, 
iplom 
Ministre. 8vo. 6s.” Par ™ Atti 

Christmas Stories; econ 
Wildgoose, the Poacher, the ll 
and Good Nature, or Parish mit 
12mo. with three Designs by ihe 
3s. 6d. bani. 

Tales and Miscellaneous Pieces 
M. Edgeworth: now first collected 
printed in an uniform edition. ih 
foolscap. £4. 4s. . 
Mariamne; an Historical Noy lee 
tine. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. al Pie. 

Ned Clinton; or, The Commissn 
Comprizing Adventures and Events durig: 
the Peninsular War. 3 vols. 12mo. 2\¢. 

L’Honnéte Homme, ou Le Niais. Py 
M. Picard. 3 vols. ]2mo. lis. 

The Novice ; or, the Man of Integrity 
From the French of L. B. Picard. 3 yo, 
l2mo. 2ls. 

Don Esteban, or Memoirs of a Spaniard. 
Written by Himself. 3 vols. 24s. 

The Pictures ; the Betrothing. Novels, 
translated from the German of L. Tieck, 
Post Svo. Qs. 

Tales, by the O’ Hara Family ; containing 
Crohoore of the Bill-Hook, the Fetches, 
and John Doe. 3 vols. small 8vo. 24. 

Every-day Occurrences. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 14s. 

A Peep at the Pilgrims in 1636. A Tale 
of Olden Times. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Common Events; a Continuation of 
‘Rich and Poor.’ Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Itinerary of a Traveller in the Wi- 
derness ; addressed to those who are per- 
forming the same Journey. By Mrs. Tay- 
lor, of Ongar. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. _ 

Legends of Galloway, being a Series of 
Traditions illustrative of its Ancient His- 
tory, Customs, Manners, and Local Supet- 
stitions. By J. Dennison, esq. 8vo- ‘6. 

Noctes Attice, or Reveries in a Garret; 
containing short, and chiefly original, Ob- 
servations on Men and Books. By Paul 
Ponder, gent. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. : 

Death-bed Scenes. Royal 18mo. ‘5. 

Ferdinand’s Pupil. 12mo. 4. 

POETRY. 

The Isle of Palms; the City of the 
Plague ; and other Poems. By J: Wilson: 
New edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. £1. Is. 

Thoughts in Rhyme. By an East-An- 
glian. 12mo. 7s. 

Songs of Greece. 
Post 8vo. 13s. b 

Milton’s Paradise cam. illustrated by 
J. Martin, esq. 4to: and Svo. 7 

Bacchus = Tuscany; @ Dithyramb 
Poem, from the Italian of F. Redi- By 1. 
Hunt. Foolscap 8vo. 7s- 

The Lay of Truth; a Poem. By 
Rev. J. Joyce. 6s. 8vo. of the 

Lines, written for the Benefit 
suffering Inhabitants of Portland | 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

rate. St Poetica. By the Author o 
“Juan Secundus.” S8vo. 3s 
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Secundus. Canto I. 3s. 6d. 

9 Poetical Works and Letters of 
Thomas Gray; with a Memoir of his Life 
and Writings, and a Portrait of the Author. 
2 yols. crown Svo. 15s.; large paper, 24s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Corrected Report of the Speech of 
the Right Hon. G. Canning, in the House 
of Commors, on Feb. 15, 1825, on the 
Motion for eave to bring in a Bill for the 
Suppression of Unlawful Associations in 
Ireland. S8vo. 2s. 

Remarks on Joint-Stock Companies. By 
an Old Merchant. 8vo. 4s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Popish Errors exposed. 18mo. 3s. 

Introduction to Dr. Parry’s Posthumous 
Works. Svo. ]Qs. 

The Doctrine of the Church of Geneva, 
illustrated in a Series of Sermons, preached 
by the Modern Divines of that City. 
Edited by the Rev. J. S. Pons. 8vo. 10s. 

Lambeth and the Vatican; or, Anec- 
dotes of the Church of Rome, the Reformed 
Churches, and distinguished Sects and 
Sectaries of the Christian Religion in all 
Ages; collected in the Public Libraries of 
Italy, France, and England. By a Member 
of the University of Oxford. 3 vols. small 
8ro.; many plates, £1. Is. 

The Hind and Panther; or, the Catholic 
Confuted; an Allegory. By a Protestant. 
Is. 

Popery and the Popish Question ; being 
an Exposition of the Political and Doctri- 
nal Opinions of Messrs. O’ Connell, Knight, 
Dromgole, Gandolphy, &c. By the Rev. 
G. Croly, A.M., F.R-L.s. S8vo. 5s. 

_ Observations on the Doctrines of Chris- 
tianity in reference to Arianism; and on 
Athanasian Creed. By G. Miller, p.p. 
vO. dS. 

The Northumberland Miracle, as related 
ina Conference between the Duke of 
Buckingham and a° Jesuit, sent by King 
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James to convert his Grae Bs 
Religion. S8vo. 4d aie 

Formularies of Faith in the i 

Henry VIII. 8vo. 7s. ew 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

Wonders of Nature and Art, in the 
United Kingdom. By the Rey. J. Gold- 
smith. 3 vols. 12mo. 2l]s. 

Description of Bury St. Edmunds, with 
ov of the Churches. Pest 8vyo. 

S. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

John Bull in America, or the New 
Munchausen. 12mo. 7s. 

Travels among the Arab Tribes inhabit- 
ing the Countries East of Syria and Pales- 
tine. By J. S. Buckingham, esq. 4to., 
plates. £3. 15s. 6d. 

Narrative of a Second Visit to Greece. 
By E. Blacquiere, esq. 8vo. 12s. 

Travels through Russia, Siberia, Poland, 
Saxony, Prussia, Hanover, &c., undertaken 
during the years 1822-4, while suffering 
from total blindness. By J. Holman, k.N.K.w. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

The Journal of an Exile. 
Svo. I4s. 

Selections from the Journals of Travellers 
in Brazil. By B. Mountenoy. §8vo. 7s. 

How to enjoy Paris. By T. K. Hervé. 
18mo. 10s. 6d. 

Keating’s Travels to St. Peter’s River. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Feldberg’s Denmark Delineated. Royal 
8vo. £1. Ils. 

The Three Brothers; or the Adventures 
and Travels of Sir Anthony, Sir Robert, 
and Sir Thomas Sherley. Post 8vo. 

Northern Regions: or a Relation of 
Uncle Richard’s Voyages for the Discovery 
of a North-West Passage, and an Account 
of the Overland Journies of other enter- 
prizing Travellers ; with numerous elegant 
Engravings. 8s. half-bound. 
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To is little to say, at present, on 
_& this subject. At home, the only sub- 
ject of general interest is the Catholic Ques- 
tion, which seems to have been artfully 
involved in else unnecessary difficulties ; by 
coupling, together, the emancipation of the 
Catholics with the pensioning of their 
Priests, that the prejudices of intolerance, 
too feeble alone to resist the claims of jus- 
tice, might be strengthened, by the alliance 
of prejudices of the purse. In the Com- 
— however, it seems that emancipa- 
ae pensioning will both go down. 
: — in the Lords ismore doubtful. The 
ome of the throne puts himself 
ke emery 4 at the head of the opposition, 
rere 8 of the coronation oath,—as if that 
es intended to limit the constitutional 
myers of the three estates, instead of re- 


straining the unconstitutional assumptions 
of one of them ; a barrier against parlia- 
mentary legislation, not against monarchic 
usurpation. 

In France, all things appear to be going on 
prosperously for Ultra Royalism and the 
restoration of the legitimate glories of the 
age of Louis XIV. Still, however, there 
remains one voice, at least, in the Chamber 
of Deputies bold enough with resolute per- 
severance to denounce the legitimate Fer- 
dinand of Spain (the rebellious dethroner 
of his father, and the perjured betrayer of 
his people) as a swindling bankrupt; and 
Rouen has been inflamed into menacing 
tumult against the Jesuits, and the en- 
croaching arrogance of the Clergy, by the 
interference of the Archbishop and the 
military, to prevent the representation of 
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Moliere’s Tartuffe. In the other parts of Eu- 
rope, all is apparent lethargy, except, indeed, 
that France, in her new province, Spain, 
seems actively employed in making Cadiz 
an efficient counterbalance against Eng- 
land’s rocky hold, Gibraltar. 

In every part of the AMrRICAN CONTI- 
NENT almost every thing seems to be as- 
suming the settled order, which the friends 
of liberty and humanity could desire. And 
the direct intelligence from Greece, ex- 
tracted from the ofticial journal, published 
at Hydra, is of a cheering nature; not so 
much for any details of military prowess, as 
for the evidence it affords of that more 
arduous consummation—the triumph of the 
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law, in an infant state, over the spirit « 
discord and insurrection. Cotcoreess . 
four DELIJANs, the two NOTAROPOULIs ang 
others were shipped off from Napoli, in the 
open day, for Hydra, without a co 
from the people ; but with every apperey 
mark of public joy. A letter from Egypt 
describes the Pacua tohave been throug 
out the whole of his late expensive and y). 
fortunate campaigns, the dupe of Turkis) 
artifice and flatterers in Turkish pay, who 
pronounced him the Napoleon of Africa, 4 
French general, of the name of Boyer, ha 
recently joined the Pacua, and obtained, 
chief-command over his troops. 
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HENRY FUSELI, ESQ., R.A. 

This distinguished artist and accom- 
plished scholar, died on Saturday morning, 
the 16th inst., at the house of the Countess 
of Guilford, at Putney Hill. 

He attained the great age of 87, in per- 
fect possession of his faculties, his mind 
remaining as completely vigorous and firm, 
as at any previous period of his life. Mr. 
Fuseli was a native of Zurich, and came to 
England at an early age, more with the 
intention of making literature his study, 
than art. Indeed he published a few works ; 
but while he was yet undetermined, and 
speculating, as he said, on the great resolve 
of life, he took some of his drawings to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and asked his can- 
did opinion whether he thought he had any 
chance of success as anartist. The President 
was so much struck with the conception 
al power displayed in them, that, after 
viewing them attentively, he said, “ Young 
man, were J the author of these drawings, 
and offered ten thousand a year not to prae- 
tise 2s an artist, I would reject it with con- 
tempt.” This decided him; but it was 
not until the opening of the Milton Gallery, 
about the year 1798, that the extent of his 
intelectual aequirements, his lofty but 
soinewhat extravagant imagination, his fer- 
tile and eccentric fancy were fully appre- 
ciated. None who witnessed it ‘can ever 
torget the effect, produced on them by that 
exhibition. The pictures he painted for 
the Shakspeare Gallery must also be re- 
membered, though not always with critical 
applause, with feelings of high adimira- 
tion. His “ Ghost of Hamlet,” in point 
of conception at least, was unquestionably 
the grandest work in the collection; it can 
never ve forgotten while the art exists. Yet 
itinust Not be disguised, that, even in this, 
a} Im simUar instances, an extravagance of 
outline betrays something like an overstrain- 


ing for the sublime ; that the imagination 
ot Mr. Fuseli w 


Was More eccentrically vigo- 

rous thin classically correc: - that a svareely 
‘eel * j 

practicable curve wes sometimes mistaken 


for the beau-ideal of grace, and distorted 
attitude for the action of energetic ja. 
sion ; that even his female features, and their 
proportions also, had frequently too much 
detail for genuine beauty ; and that elabor- 
tion sometimes supplied the place of expres- 
sion. His parade ofanatomical science led him 
also, occasionally, into a species of caricature. 
Hlis naked forms looked as if a transparent 
pellicle had been drawn over the avatomised 
figure, to show the situation and action ot 
the muscles; and, even in the cleathed, the 
outline of the limb was shewn tis 
tinctly through the drapery ;—nay, the very 
exertion of the muscles. In one of his 
pictures of Milton’s daughter, reading to 
the sightless bard, we remember to have 
been favoured witi a sight cf the femor! 
artery through the petticoats. If this le 
not the pedantry of the art, we are sure, 
at least, that it is not the good taste of it; 
and, though we are far from thinking that 
the artist’s knowledge of anatomy can pos 
sibly be carried too far, or that even the 
most gorgeous drapery can be prope rly dis- 
posed without an anatomical congo! 
with the human figure; yet, we wou’ 
recommend to every artist, among +. 
accomplishments of science which . 
is called upon to acquire, not to forge 
the knowledge of how much of that a 
quisition it is necessary for him to CoM 
ceal. Notwithstanding all this, far be . 
from us to call into question the Mah 
the fertility, the exuberance of aoe 
imagination; or, to deny that British ar 
has essential obligations to his peng 
But even a funeral memoir should not 4 
all indiscriminating panegyric. We wow 
separate the genius from the manner; 
and, while we stimulate the inciplen 
artist to catch the fire of emulation from 
the former, would warn him to shun b f 
contagion of the latter; which, ing 
nately, is all that the mere imitator 
ever catch. ; 
Mr. Fuseli enjoyed the friendship of 
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the age: the high opinion eign of 
sim even in his youth, by his cele rated 
naman Lavater, was shown by his put- 
and, at parting, a small piece 
beautifully framed and glazed, on 
which he found written in German, “ Do 
put the third part of what you can do.”’— 
« Hang that up in your bed-room, my dear 
«iend,” said Lavater, “and I know what 
will be the result.” The result did not 
disappoint him ; their friendship only ended 
with life, and on the part of the artist was 
continued to Lavater’s son with unabated 
ervour. Mr. Fuseli enjoyed excellent 
health, probably the result of his habitual 
tmperance. He was a very early riser, 
and whether in the country or in town, In 
simmer or in winter, he was seldom in bed 
ater five o'clock. He enjoyed the most 
nerfect domestic felicity, and was, per- 
haps, one of the most affectionately at- 
tached husbands that ever breathed: a 
character Which even the seductive love- 
letters of Mary Wolstanecroft could not 
tempt him to violate. His lady survives 
him. He has made a will, leaving her 
everything he possessed. 
the body was brought to town on 
the Sunday night, and received at the 
Royal Academy by his executors Messrs. 
Knowles and Balmanno, He _ had, for 
upwards of twenty years, held the othees 
ot Professor of Painting, and Keeper of the 
Roval Academy ; the president and _ princi- 
pal members of which testified their respect, 
hy paying the last honours to his remains 
at the funeral, which took place on Monday, 
April 23, in the Cathedral of St. Paul’s— 
ia private vault, close to that of his great 
trend and admirer, Sir J. Reynolds. The 
hearse was drawn from Somerset-house, 
by six horses, attended by eight pages with 
truncheons, and follewed by eight mourn- 
lg coaches, containing the executors: Sir 
'. Lawrence, President ; H. Howard, esq. 
‘crefary, R.A. ; HR. Smirke, jun. esq., 
Hreasurer, R.A. ; W. Mulready, esq. R.A. ; 
G. Jones, esq. RAW; Re R. Reinagle, esq. 
tae; J. Wyatville, esy. r.a.; the Rey. 
Dr. C. Symmons; S$. Cartwright, esq. ; 
Lord J. Stuart, m.p.; Admiral Sir G. 
ep pPara ; Hon. Col. Howard, M.-P. ; 
« Antrobus, bart. ; W. Locke, esq. ; S. 
oe, esq.; W. Y. Ottley, esq.; H. 
—e y/ 3 W. Roscoe, esq. ; R. Roscoe, 
T 7. Kt. Haydon, esq. ; H. Roscoe, esq. ; 
* a iy 5 M. Houghton, esq. 
eae Pe : as : osed by the carriages 
vants in a ps four horses, with ser- 
“gt . veries) of the Marquis of 
i a of Guildford ; Lord 
~ sna a F ° Stuart 7 Hon. Col. 
Sir 'T. ‘Proce outts ; Sir E. Antrobus ; 
Mr. Wvatvitte a wright ; Mr. Smnirke; 
; ie, &C. &e, 
—_—— 
M. GIRODET. 
ated artist, after a short but 


town 


This Celebp 
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severe illness, died, at Paris, on the 9th 
of December IS24. His paintings were 
chiefly historical ; and his estimation 
was high in the Parisian school. He was 
born of poor parents, in the middle station 
of society, and was originally intended for 
the military profession ; but his inclination 
to the arts was so urgent, that his parents, 
at the age of fifteen, consented to his ad- 
mission into the school of David, where, in 
the estimation of many, he became equal, 
or even superior, to his master. But David 
felt pride only in the reputation of his pupil, 
and gloried in the prizes which were award- 
ed tohim. Among his principal works are 
the “ Funeral Rites of Atala,” and the 
** Scene of the Deluge.’’ For the latter of 
these Napoleon refused to bestow the prize, 
awarded by the academy : a refusal which, 
however arbitrary in principle, was not 
equally disreputable to his imperial taste ; 
for, whatever may be said in favour of the 
mechanism of artist-like execution, the con- 
ception of this “scene’”’ (the subject con- 
sidered), is any thing rather than sublime ; 
and the idea of the old miser (borne on the 
shoulders of his clambering son, in unavail- 
ing flight from the pursuing waters) grasp- 
ing, with emaciate hand, his little bag of 
money, is owtré, even to the ludicrous of 
caricature and farce: fitter for the boorish 
groupings of Teniers, the broad and satiric 
humour of Hogarth, or the familiar rusti- 
city of Wilkie, than for the awful grandeur 
of sacri-historic picture. It is worse even 
than the howling dog,in our Hogarth’s Paul 
before Festus. 

The coloured statuary of Girodet (for 
such, in effect, the naked figures of French 
historic painting—particularly of the school 
of David, are), is undoubtedly very highly 
finished ; and we are disposed to give that 
school full credit, for not considering the 
splashy daubing of a bas-relief surface as 
effect. His drawing, also, to something of 
that plastic grandeur, derived from the 
study of ancient statuary, unites, in the m- 
stance, especially, before us, even an Osten- 
tatious display of anatomicai detail; muscles, 
veins and arteries are suiticiently desig- 
nated, in relief and colouring: but even 
that detail reminds us of marble, not of 
flesh and blood. And as for that imagina- 
tive sublime which takes the passions and 
organs of nature for its material, and gene- 
ralizes and works upon them by suggested 
circumstance, till the picture in the eye be- 
comes a vital reality, identified, in passion 
and in consequence, with the situation con- 
ceived—of this, the essential soul and 
poetry of the art, we saw nothing in the 
** Scene of the Deluge.”’ In short, we must 
be much more Frenchified, in our taste for 
virtu, than we yet are (though we profess 
not an absolute John Bullism in these mat- 


ters), before we can join in the eulogies ol 


his compatriots on the vigour, the judg- 


. . . oJ 
ment, the poetical iuterest, and admirable 


elevation of Girodet. 
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De ae Be ' >i 
1% i ae An engraving from this picture, or rather remark applies to Horace, into whoce ¢ ‘i 

+ rh from a part of it, has found its way into the cisms, and other “ curious elicitin > ie 

| pe windows of our print-shops, in which some was very fond of inquiring. Lites he 4 W 

of the vices of the French school are suffi- deed, he became much interested in y -: . 

ciently discernible. It reminds one of etymological pursuits ; and show ed it b 

ad FEneas bearing away Anchises from the great ce 


ingenuity in tracing derivations throug, 
various languages. 

He was author of several Ublication: Mw: 
which have been held in contidenbie en ; 


4H | flames of Troy; and of an old book-print, 
i! | indeed, of that very subject; only that the 
' money-bag supplies the place of the House- 


i" | hold Gods. mation. Among these may be enum , 
vi : —- —“ The Four Slaves of Cythera,” a Ro. al 
¥ REVEREND ROBERT BLAND. mance in ten cantos, 8yo. Longman, lt, He OC 
i} . Mr. Bland, the son of a physician in ‘“ Edwy and Elgiva,” and “ Sir Everard.” be 

London, was born in the year 1779, and two tales, 16mo., 1808. The same, with we 


educated at Harrow School,and at Pem- other tales and poems, 8vo., 1809, Col. 
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the church, and engaged in clerical duties, 
about the same time. 

At Harrow, he continued in his office 
several years, and on resigning that situa- 
tlon, was engaged for a time as reader and 
preacher at some of the London chapels. 
He was subsequently appointed minister 
to the English church at Amsterdam, 
whither he proceeded, on that occasion. 
The circumstances of the times not per- 
mitting him to fulfil the objects of his ap- 
pointment, he returned to England, and 
accepted the curacy of Prittlewell, in Essex ; 
where he settled on his marriage with Eliza, 
third daughter of Archdale Wilson Taylor, 
Esq., in the year 1813. He removed, early 
in the year 1816, to the curacy of Kenil- 
worth, in Warwickshire, where he was also 
employed in the education of young men 
for the Universities. He died at Leaming- 
ton, on the 12th of March, 1825, leaving a 
wife and six young children to lament his 
loss. 

Mr. Bland was a very accomplished 
scholar, both in the learned languages and 
in the French and Italian. His character 
as an instructor of young men, in the clas- 
sics, stood high among his contemporaries ; 
and the attainments, upon which that cha- 
racter was founded, were increasing and 
heightening as he advanced in life. Well- 
grounded, from the first, in the grammatical 
knowledge of Greek and Latin, he ex- 
panded and strengthened that information, 
in his later years, by the careful study, in 
their best editions, of the particular works 
upon which he purposed to be employed 
with his pupils. 

The general improvement in the exami- 
nations at our universities, and the corres- 
ponding stimulus given to the studies at our 
public schools, acted naturally as an incite- 
ment to his emulation in these respects ; 
and his exertions and native ability fully 
kept pace with the progress of learning 
around him. 

His MS. notes, which he was in the 
habit of putting down on the margins of a 
few favourite authors, prove the care with 
Which he had studied Livy; and the same 


| broke College, Cambridge. He went  lections from the Greek Anthology, ani lu 
Po ieings from thence, after taking a Bachelor of Arts’ from the Pastoral, Elegiac and Dramaty it 
degree, back to Harrow, as an assistant- Poets of Greece, 4vo. Murray, 1813 (ip co 
master of that school, having entered into which the articles distinguished by the sig. C0 


nature B. are his own). Many of the 
translated pieces in this work are contained 
in a smaller previous publication, entitled 
“ Translations,” chiefly from the Greek 
Anthology, with Tales and Miscellaneous 
Poems,”’ small 8yo., Phillips, 1806. He 
published also a manual of instruction, in 
the composition of Latin verse, entitled 
** Elements of Latin Hexameters and Per. 
tameters,”’ which has reached a fourth 
edition. Mr. Bland was a contributor, at 
different periods of his life, to some of our 
critical works; he translated, also, some 
French publications of considerable length. 
Some of his sermons were very eloquent, 
and his fine voice gave them full effect n 
the delivery. 

He was most highly valued where he 
was best known ; and, in the bosom of his 
family, it may be with truth affirmed (in 
his hours of health and peace), that it was 
impossible even to imagine a more affec- 
tionate husband and father—a kinder ot 
sincerer friend. His conversation was often 
richly amusing, and had a vein of peculiat 
pleasantry—a sort of overflowing hyperbo- 
lical irony—as original in its effect as ste 
less in its application. , He was, ina _ 
in his social moments, playful and g00d- 
humoured in its extreme. His 7 
the poor extended always as far as " 
means, and not unfrequently farther; oe 
his considerate kindness to his servants 
caused a regret for his loss. 

M. DE PELTIER. 

LaTELy, in Paris, M. de Peltier, te 
author of several political ger 
Although, at first, professing pa oa 
principles, during the Revolution, as i 
himself allowed, in some of oe 
published in England ; he soon joie aye 
self with Champetznec and Rivarol, , af 
concert with them, published the ~ all 
the Apostles,” a periodical work, rm md 
directed against the measures of t . aioe 
stituent Assembly. Obliged to quit *% 
after the fatal 10th of August, 2 ™ 


.. rt. 
he asserted that he took an ry c. 
he fled to England, and settled | don, 
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where he published his periodical 
entitled Parts pendant U Année, &e., 
h he completed more than thirty 

He afterwards commenced his 
d .mbigu; and in the short in- 

: e# 

ace of Amiens, M. Peltier, 


instead of lowering his hostile tone to- 


of whic 


wards the different forms of government 


which succeeded one another in his native 
country, redoubled his former exertions, 
and even attacked Bonaparte, then First 
Consul. The latter was foolish enough to 
be offended, at what fell from his pen, and 
weak enough to apply to the English Go- 
yernment for the suppression of the ca- 
jumny. The answer he received was, “that 
it was an affair that did not come under the 
cognizance of Government; and that the 
courts of justice were as open to him as to 
any other person, who had to complain of 
the license of the press.”” Napoleon em- 
braced the only course he had, and brought 
an action in the Court of King’s Bench. 


Chronology of the Month. 


It was Sir J. Mackintosh who undertook 
Peltier's defence: but, with all his elo- 
quence, he was unable to save his client 


$63 


from being condemned as a libeller. The 
rupture of the Treaty of Amiens, however, 
prevented the sentence from being carried 
into execution. 

On the restoration of the Bourbons, he 
quitted England, and took up his abode in 
Paris,—where, as he himself expressed, in 
a letter to a friend, dated Feb. 9th last, 
“ Je finis ma vie assez doucement aprés les 
vicissitudes, sans nombre, qui ont marqué 
ma longue carriére parvenu aujourd’hui a 
65.” 

Although M. Peltier published many 
works, he has left nothing by which he 
will be remembered. He had more gall 
than talent; and while his death will be 
but little felt in the republic of letters, it 
will probably save a good round pension to 
the purse of Charles the Tenth. 








INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, ann DEATHS, in anv near LONDON, 


With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 
iP 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 


ARCH 30.—Petitions from the inhabitants of 
M Lambeth, Richmond, and Twickenham, pre- 
sented to Parliament against Cruelty to Animals. 

—. A fire broke out in the melting-house of Mr. 
Ruff, tallow-chandler, Upper Rathbone-place: it 
was consumed, together with the dwelling-house ; 
and the houses of Mr. Hill, pawnbroker, and Mrs. 
Smith, dress-maker, were much damaged. 

— Three individuals, of the names of Lintot, 
Walker, and Ferguson, suffered death at the Old 
Bailey, for several robberies. 

April 7.—A Court of Common Council of the City 
of London was held. A resolution was moved to the 
effect, ‘* That it was expedient to alter the present 
system of the Corn Laws, and that a petition, embo- 
bodying the resolution, be prepared for presentation 
to the legislature.”—A petition was ordered to be 
drawn up conformable to the resolution, and pre- 
sented to both houses of Parliament. 

§.—Intelligence received of an earthquake having 
taken place at Algiers and neighbourhood, on the 
2d of March : it continued, at intervals, for the 
five following days. It threw down several houses, 
nd injured many others, and totally destroyed the 
‘own of Blida, one day's journey from Algiers, bury- 
ng 0 its ruins nearly all the inhabitants. Out of a 
are of 15,000 souls, Moors, Jews, and Arabs, 

WO ] , j 
tb a been saved, and those in a sadly 
Rta menting of the Merchants, Bankers and 
soot ~ oe Metropolis, took place at the City of 
senting a avern, to consider the propriety of pre- 
Cen ta petition to Parliament, for a revision of the 
nee” the Lord Mayor in the Chair; when 
“ie - Were passed to the effect that, ‘* In the 
aie te the meeting, the present restrictions on 
pe leone tion of the foreign grain are mischievous, 

~ be commuted for a fixed duty.” 
' itinisene: Robert Taylor, secretary of the 
letter to Mr. oa nts forwarded a very able 
Piety of Liberating ager State, on the pro- 
ce ms now mcar- 

‘ated for alleged blasphemy. ne 


MARRIAGES. 


J. Brown, esq. M.P. to Elizabeth, second daughter 
of J. Paget, esq. of Totteridge, Herts. 

At Marylebone-church, W. Sergison, esq. to Edi- 
tha, second daughter of the late Sir H. Astley, 
bart. 

At St. James’s-church, H. Hall, esq. of Bentley, 
Hants, to Mrs. Griffiths, of Kensington. 

At Barnes-place, Surrey, C. Selder, esq. to Mary 
Anne, eldest daughter of the late S. Crowning, esq. 
of Peckham. 

At St. James’s-church, J. W. Lyon, esq. of Albe- 
marle-street, to Emma Dutton, daughter of Mrs. 
Edwards, of Regent-street, and of Rheola, Glamor- 
ganshire. 

At Mitcham, the Rev. G. Burges, vicar of Halver- 
gate, Norfolk, to Eliza, daughter of the late Rev. 
S, D. Myers, M.A. late vicar of Mitcham. 

Mr. R. A. Coward, of Cheapside, to Mary Anne, 
daughter of H. Kensit, esq. of Bedford-row. 

J. Dodson, esq. to Miss Wilbraham, both of Bur- 
ton-crescent. 

Mr. R. Starey, of Aldersgate-street, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of C. Jones, esq. of Wood-end 
Green, Hayes. 

At the Friends’ Meeting-house, Wandsworth, W. 
Riddle, esq. to Sophia, daughter of the late W. 
Driver, esq. of Surrey-square. 

P. Lock, esq. of the New Kent-road, to Miss Eu- 
phrosyne de St. Genies, of Hammersmith. 

Mr. W. Froward, of Sloane-street, to Miss Mary 
Ann Whitmont, of Old Brompton. 

At St. James’s-church, Dr. P. Leslie, to Miss 
Hendrie. 

C. Ross, esq. son of General Ross, to Lady Mary 
Cornwallis, fourth daughter of the late Marquess. 

At Gloucester-lodge, the Earl of Clanricarde, to 
Harriet, only daughter of the Right Hon. George 
Canning. 

rg F. M. Shawe, of the Coldstream Guards, to 
Albina Hester, daughter of Major Gen. J.Taylor, of 
Galway. 

In Cite G. Dash, esq. to Mary, second daugh- 


ter of the late T. Skeels, esq. of Stonea, Isle of ~- 
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At Bramley, Surrey, J. Mallock, esq. of Gray’s- 
Inn, to Sophia, daughter of the late J. Strut, esq. 
of Bertley, near Bramley. 

At Mary-le-bone, W. Paynter, esq. of Lincoln’s- 
Inn, to Ann Bradmore Best, daughter of the late 
T. Best, esq. of Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire. 

Henry, eldest son of the Hon. J. Wodehouse, to 
Anne, only daughter of T.T. Gordon, esq. of Let- 
ton, Norfolk. 

At St. Pancras-church, the Rev. D. J. Hopkins, 
rector of Woolley, Hants, to Esther Barnard, 
daughter of the late J. Hammond, M.D. 

In Berkeley-square, Capt. G. Ferguson, R.N. of 
Pitforer, to the Hon. Elizabeth Jane Rowley, eldest 
daughter of Lord Langford. 

At St. George’s, Southwark, Mr. Youngman, to 
Mrs. Evans, relict of the Rev. W. Evans. 

At St. James’s-church, Hugh, only son of Sir John 
Owen, bart. M.P. of Orielton, Pembrokeshire, to 
Angelina Maria Cecilia, youngest daughter of Sir 
C. Morgan, bart. M.P. of Traulegar, of Monmouth- 
shire. 

At St. Stephens’, Coleman-street, J. Curwen, esq. 
to Elizabeth, third daughter of the late A. Du Croz, 
esq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, F. H. Fawkes, 
esq. of Hawksworth-hall, Yorkshire, to Elizabeth 
Butler, only child of the late Hon. and Rev. Pierce 
Butler, and niece to the Earl of Carrick. 

At Hornsey, J. Kempson, esq. to Miss Jane Hew- 
itson. - 

At Marylebone-church, C. R. Leslie, esq. of Lis- 
son-grove, to Harriet, daughter of the late S. Stone, 
esq. 

At Hornsey, C. Morton, esq. of Wellingborough, 
Northamptonshire, to Mary, only daughter of J. 
Kempson, esq. of Hornsey. 

At Marylebone-church, J. Carr, esq. of Black- 
heath, to Harriet Catherine, fourth daughter of S. 
W. Sweet, esq. of Dorset-square. 


Marriages and Deaths—Ecclesiastical Promotions, 


(May | 
DEATHS, 

In Portland-place, 71, Sir J, 

Kirkshall, Yorkshire. J. Graham, bart, of 
In London, Lady Bell, widow of Siz T. Bell 
In Clarges-street, 85, Mrs. E. Dyer, 

the late Sir T. Dyer, bart. of Spains-hall, Esser, o 
In George-street, Portman-square, 76, Sarah 

relict of the late R. Ottley, esq. of St, Vincent, 

At North-end, Fulham, Jean, the wife of G. 
Mills, esq. = 
15, C. Smith, second son of T. Pric 
mond. Gees 

At Ditton.-park, Mrs. Scott. 

In London, 25, Mary Catherine, relict of the jy 
R. Potts, esq. 

Sir R. Noel, bart. 

At Wandsworth, Catherine, second daughter of 
the late W. Mc Andrew, esq. 

At Brunswick-terrace, 50, Eliza, eldest daughter of 
the late J. Clark, B.M. 

In Chester-place, Lambeth, 75, J. Swiney, esq. 

In Tyndale-place, Islington, 74, Mrs. Allnu. 
relict of the late H. Allnutt, esq. of High Wycom), 
Bucks. 

At P. Fearnshawe’s, esq. Barbican, Eleanor, second 
daughter of the late P. Martin, esq. of Quy-hall, 
Cambridgeshire. 

Sophia Maria, daughter of the Rev. J. Burder, of 
Hackney. 

In Lower Grosvenor-street, Lord Boston. 

83, T. Hardwick, esq. of Kensington. 

77, J. Harrison, esq. of Kennington, and fonner\y 
of Wakefield. 

Gen. the Right Hon. the Earl of Balcarras, Col. 
of the 63d Foot. 

The Rev. J. Pridden, M. A. minor canon of St 
Paul's, rector of St. George’s, Botolph-lane, and 
vicar of Caddington, Bedfordshire. 

26, the eldest son of Mr. Jackson, of the Poultry. 








ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 


ren ee 


The Rev. C. Taylor, D.D. to the chancellorship 
of the diocese of Hereford. 

The Rev. M. Cayle, M.A. to the rectory of Mon- 
nington-on-W ye, Herefordshire. 

The Rev. R. Whateley, M.A. is appointed princi- 
pal of St. Alban’s-hall, Oxford. 

The Rev. P. W. Bampford, to the vicarage of 
Bishopton. 

The Rev. W. Buckland, to the rectory of Stoke- 
charity, Hants. 

The Rev. G. Wood, to the rectory of the Holy- 
trinity, Dorchester. 

The Rev. D. B. Lennard, B.A. to the rectory of 


St. Michael-at-Plea, Norwich. 


The Rev. W. C. Drew, B. A. to the rectory of 
Sandringham, with Babingley annexed, Norfolk. 

‘The Rev. T. Hawes, to the rectory of Thorndon, 
Suffolk. 

The Rev. S. Lee, M.A. to the perpetual curacy of 
Bilton, with Iarrowgate. 

The Rev. J. Satgeaunt, M.A. to the vicarage of 
Dodington, in the diocese of Peterborough. 
The Rev.—.Oakiey, tothe stall of Wenlock-barns, 
in St. Paul’s-cathedral. 

The Rev. S. Carr, M. A. to the rectory of Little 
Eversden, Cambridgeshire. 

The Rev. J. T. Mathews, to th 
of Prior’s-lee, Salop. 

The Rev. J. Deeds, 
bury. 

The Rev. W. Uvedale, 
Birmond, Lincolnshire. 


€ perpetual curacy 


A.M. to the rectory of Orling- 


B.A. to the Vicarage of 


The Rev. C. Mackie, M.A. to be domestic chap- 
lain to His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. 
The Rev. D. Hodgson, to the rectory of East: 
woodhay, Hants. al 
The Rev. H.G. Talbot, B. A. to the — 
Mitchell Tray cum Cymcarven, regener J bs 
The Rev. S. Meredith, B. A. is appolm 
mestic chaplain to the Earl of Rocksavage- - 
The Rev. R. Duffield, B. D. to the vicarag 
Impington, Cambridgeshire. eal 
The Rev. G. Ridout, LL. B. to the rectory © 
Lamyaf. ” 
The Rev. C. Blathwayt, B. A. to the rectory © 
Langridge. _—— 
The Rev. C. Rabbits, B.A. to the rectory of W# 
strow. 
The Rev. Archdeacon Wrangh 
stall in Chester-cathedral. ™ 
The Rev. R. C. Packman, rector of —_— . 
hills, Essex, has been appointed one of “~~ pries 
ordinary of His Majesty’s Chapels Roya! 
The Rev. E. Bulmer, M.A. of the college of Here: 
ford, to the rectory of Putley, in thet coy Mit: 
The Rev. C. Bowle, M.A. to the vicarage 
borne-port, Somerset. of 
The Rev. H. Foulis, M.A. to hold nego 
Panton, Lincolnshire, and the vicarage 0 ; 
with East Torrington. oft Lit 
The Rev. C. Turnor, M.A. prebendary of 
coln, to hold the vicarage of agg rn ’ 
fordshire, with Wendover-vicarage, Buc 
provincis! 


am, toa prebenda! 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


WITH ALL THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS; 


Furnishing the Domestic and Family History of England for the last Twenty-nine Years. 
—- 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
Ta Meeting, at Newcastle, of the Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, Clergy, and Freeholders of the 
County of Northumberland, held to receive the 


Report of the Committee appointed at a General 


: County Meeting on the 21st day of August last, ‘‘ to 


inquire whether a better communication between 
Newcastle and Carlisle was practicable, and whether 
« would bemost advisable to carry it into effect by a 
Rail-road ora Canal, and to report their opinion toa 
General Meeting of the County,” Anthony Greg- 
son, Esq. High Sherif, in the Chair: It was re- 
wired, ‘ That this Meeting, concurring in the view 
taken of the subject by the Committee, consider the 
formation of a Rail-road between Newcastle and 
Carlisle an object of great importance, both to the 
landed and commercial interests in this part of the 
kingdom, and worthy of the countenance and en- 
couregement of the county.” 

A numerous and respectable Meeting was lately 
held at North Shields, to consider the propriety of 
forming a Scientific and Mechanical Institution in 
that town. Several gentlemen delivered their senti- 
ments on the occagion, all of which were highly fa- 
vourable to the proposed measure, which was unani- 
mously adopted, and a Committee appointed for 
carrying it into immediate execution. 


Married.] At Whitburn, the Rev. K. Aitken, to 
Anna Elizabeth, only child of the late W. Eyres, 
esy. of Warrington, Lancashire—At Newburn, Mr. 
W. Downing, of i om Iron Works, to Miss 
Ann Davidson, of Chapel-house—At Staindrop, Mr. 
J. Raine, of Ingleton, to Elizabeth, third daughter 
of the late Mr. J. Fearney, of Newcastle-upon- Tyne 
—At Bishopwearmouth, Mr. J. Lammas, of the Fell- 
ing-shore, a to Jane, second daughter of G. 
‘wan, esq. of Olive-lodge, Bishopwearmouth—At 
the same place, Mr. W. Jackson, of Sunderland, 
to Miss Turnbull, of Bishopwearmouth — At 
Houghton-le-Spring, Durham, the Rev. H. A. 
Maule, of Boxford, Suffolk, to Martha Shirley 
Rawes, only daughter of the Rev. W. Rawes—At 
Newcastle-upon-T yne, Mr. W.H. N. Temperley, to 
Margery Anne, second daughter of Mr. C. K. Reid, 
goldsmith and jeweller—At Whitby, Capt. T. Bur- 
hett, of the ship Hector, of South Shiel s, to Miss 
a daughter of W. Gibson, esq. of Whitby— 
we T. Cook, of Houghton-le-Spring, to Miss Jane 
> nnet, of North Shields—On the 24th ult. Mr. M. 
= of Alnwick, draper, to Miss Young, of 
ioe nett Kirklington, Mr. D. Latimer, of 
pee to Miss Moody—At Durham, T. George, 
c x of Crook-hall, to Ann, second daughter of Mr. 
oe of Durham—At Tynemouth, D. Ev Ste- 
oe s, ~~ of North Shields, solicitor, to Jane, 
ie est daughter of W. Metcalfe, esq. of Tyne- 
Shields Hexham, J. Richardson, esq. of North 
D Be S, notary public, to Miss Bell, sister of Mr. J. 
‘Bell, of the former place. 


Rasen! At Newcastle, 77, Mrs. Morrison; in Rid- 
ag Merits Mrs. Mary Blaylock ; J. Toppin, esq. ; 
red . - Pirie—At Hexham, 33, Miss Jobling, 
Wane = W. Jobling, esq. of Newton-hall—At 
Newcastle TS. Ingham, relict of W. Ingham, esq. of 
: - — Alnwick, 79, Mrs. Peacock, widow of 
Miss Ann Tp —At the Leazes, near Newcastle, 30, 
~ Se P Comet ae, near Newcastle-upon- 
35 . per—43, J. Robson, . of Fellin 
the Bang Catherine, relict of R. Potts. esq. son of 
Helen sw taior W. Potts, of Carlisle——At Cambo, 
worth’s,  Halea i; OtF—At the Rev. J. N. Hollings- 
late Rey pemnistle, Miss Neve, daughter of the 
Craig pee tr. Neve—At North Shielc s, 79, Mr. A. 
“ult lorpe sm peasant ; 65, Jane, wife of Mr. J. 
atl ngton, as Mr. PD. Ostle, of Toll-square—At 
600, 16, Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. John 


Obi °F 
"son; (0, Mrs. Eleanor Harrison; 74, Mr. T. 
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Cundell; 33, Sarah, wife of M. J. Armst : 
Hannah, daughter of Mr. R. Manners. ee 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 


At a late numerous and respectable Meeting of the 
Inhabitants of Carlisle, convened by the Worshipful 
the Mayor, it was resolved to petit‘on both Houses 
of Parliament for an immediate revision of the Corn 
Laws. 

Married.) At Bowness, W. Nixon, esq. of Bou- 
shead-hill, to Miss Lawson, eldest daughter of R. 
Lawson, esq. of Drumbargh—At Temple Sowerby, 
J. Boazman, esq. of Acorn-bank, to Miss Hill—Mr. 
P. Banks, of Cockermouth, to Miss M. Bustin, of 
Carl'sle—Mr. H. C. Hobson, cf Temple Sowerby, to 
Mary Sophia, second daughter of the late J. Cooke, 
esq.—A. Nowell, esq. of Underley-park, to Charlotte, 
youngest daughter of the late J. Ffarington, esq.— 
At Kirkoswald, Mr. A. Graham, spirit-merchant, of 
Carlisle, to Miss Mary Lawrence—At St. Cuthbert's- 
church, Carlisle, Mr. J. Brown, to Miss Jane Black- 
lock; Mr. B. M‘Gouch, to Miss Margaret Moscrops 
— Mr. R. Kennedy, to Miss J. Black, both of White- 
haven—At Brampton, Mr. T. Routledge, of Head- 
nook, to Jane, eldest daughter of Mr. T. Hethering- 
ton, of Milton-hill—At Irthington, Mr. J. Phillips, 
of Old-wall, to Jane, fourth daughter of Mr. Potts, 
of Denton-hall—At Abbey, Mr. J. Harkness, jun. of 
Hollas, Borrowdale, to Miss Mary Beattie, of Mow- 
bray—At Penrith, Mr. W. Birrell, to Miss Elizabeth 
Burrow. 


Died.| At Lorton, Barbara, relict of J. Fletcher, 
esq. of Whitehaven—At Carlisle, 51, Colonel J. 
Hodgson, of the Hon. East-Inda Company’s Service. 
Bengal establishment; 48, Mr. G. Gilkerson, inn- 
keeper; Mr. G. Gilberson; 30, Mrs. H. Murphy; 
36, Mr. J. Ivison; 16, Mr. G. Scargill; 31, Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Little; 60, Mr. T. Shaw; 88, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sanderson, widow; 40, Mr. T. Host—At Working- 
ton, 33, Mrs. J. Huddart—At Brampton, 50, Miss 
Mary Walton—At Wigton, Mr. J. Beattie ; 60, Mrs. 
Wilson—At Penrith, 65, Mr. G. Corrie, manufac- 
turer—At Greystoke-hill, near Penrith, 64, Eleanor, 
wife of Mr. John Kennedy. 


YORKSHIRE. 


The manufacturers of the West Riding lately ~ 


agreed to petition the House of Commons for a re- 
vision of the Corn Laws. 

The Wharfdale Agricultural Society lately held 
their annual meeting, which, owing to the revived 
prosperity of the landed interest, was, perhaps, one 
of the best meetings of this society that ever took 
place. 

An ewe nine years old, the property of Mr. Sa- 
muel Varley, farmer, at Barwick-in-Elmet, has, in 
the course of eight years, yeaned twenty-four lambs. 

Anewe, belonging to Mr. Richard Ledger, of Hoo- 
ton Pagnell, near Doncaster, lambed in March 1824, 
again in September, and a third time in March last ; 
the lambs, which were very fine ones, were all fed by 
the ewe. 

An ewe, blonging to Mr. Thomas Swaine, of Sher- 
burn, lambed five lambs, three tups and two gim- 
mers; they are all alive, and in a thriving state. 

Married.) Edward, son of J. B. Charlesworth, 
esq. to Miss Clapham, only daughter of T. Clap- 
ham, esq. of Leeds; Mr. J.M.Orange, to Miss Sarah 
Lee, both of Leeds; Mr. S. Raistrick, to Miss Mary 
Robertshaw, both of Leeds—At Mirfield, Mr. 5. 
Bottomley, of Huddersficld, to Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. B. Buckley, of the former place—At Pon- 
tefract, Mr. Jackson, to Miss Jane Hunt, of that 
place—Mr. T. Hardy, of Sheftield, to Miss re 
Caldwell, eldest daughter of Mr. W. Caldwell, © 
Rotherham—Mr. (. Yates, of Ripon, to Eliza, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. Alderman Fair- 
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field, to Charlotte, youngest daughter of ‘Mr. J. 
Birks, of the former place—At Barnsley, T. Beckett, 
third son of Sir J. Beckett, bart. of Gledhow, near 
Leeds, to Caroline, second daughter of Joseph 
Beckett, * of Barnsley—E. P. Nares, esq. to 
Anne, only daughter of Rear Admiral Preston, of 
Askam Bryam—At Kippax, J. Clarke, esq. of Barns- 
ley, to Sarah, eldest daughter of J. Clayton, esq. of 
Kippax—At Doncaster, the Rev. B. Clough, ‘Ves- 
leyan Methodist Missionary, to Margaret, second 
daughter of Mr. W. Morley, merchant. Mr. Clough 
was one of the first party of missionaries to Ceylon 
and India, who left ot Bs in 1814, under the su- 
perintendence of the late Rev. Dr. Coke. By his 
successful application to oriental learning, he was 
enabled to render his aid in the translation of the 
Holy Scriptures into the Singhalese language; and 
he is the author of several other works in that lan- 
guage, the completion of some of which await his 
return to India— At Barwick-in-Elmet, J. Carter, 
esq. B.A. to Ann, only daughter of Mr. Porter—At 
Leeds, Mr. H. Jennins, to Grace, youngest daughter 
of Mr. B. Hardwicke; T. J. Stephenson, esq. of Bud- 
lington-quay, to Harriet Ann, only daughter of Mr. 
Fawcett ; Mr. W. Shepherd, to Mrs. Ann Sedwick. 


Died.] At Leeds, Elizabeth, relict of the late S. 
Hague, esq.; Miss E. Shepherd; Mrs. Hargrove, 
relict of the late Mr. Hargrove, of Knaresborough 
and Harrowgate; 18, Charlotte Mary, — daughter 
of Mr. C. Turkington ; 58, Miss M. Dunwell, formerly 
of Hunslingore, near Wetherby; Mr. J. Wilson, of 
Hull—At Wakefield, 80, Mrs. Rachael Wainwright 
—Elizabeth, relict of the late Mr. W. Horsfall, of 
Barnsley—At Scarborough, Mrs. H. Huntriss, widow 
of Mr. J. Huntriss—At Thome, 28, C. J. F. Benson, 
esq.—At Hedon, in Holderness, R. Cayley, esq.— 
32, Mrs. Whittaker, of Birshall—At Otley, 69, J. 
Walker, esq.—54, Mr. W. Cartledge, of Hunslett- 
hall, near Leeds—At Hull, 49, the Rev. T. Bosher 
—At Knaresborough, T. Prest, esq. of Burton- 
house, Masham; same place, Mrs. J. Nicholson— 
76, H. Coates, esq. of Hull—At Beverley, 95, Mr. 
W. Watson—26, Margaret, daughter of J. A. Ingle- 
by, esq. of Lankland- all, near Settle—Mrs. Reade, 
wife of T.S.B.Reade, _ of Park-place, Leeds—At 
Kirkham-abbey, near Malton, 16, W. Wilberfoss, 
fourth son of B. Clarkson, jun. esq. of Kirkham- 
abbey and Holme-house—At Hartforth, Mrs. Twed- 
dell, relict of J. Tweddell, esq. of Unthank, North- 
umberland—Mary Ann, fourth daughter of J. Bre- 
win, esq. of North Deighton—33, Mr. S. Audsley, 
Bradford—At Silkstone, Maria, wife of the Rev. R. 
Affleck, vicar of that place, prebendary of York, 
&c. and daughter of the late Sir Elijah Impey—At 
Rotherham, Sarah Anne McDermott, daughter of 
Mrs. Fisher, of Shot-hill, Nottingham. 


LANCASHIRE. 


The Manchester Mechanics’ Institution was opened 
within the month by an excellent address from Ben- 
jamin Heywood, esq. the Chairman of the Direc- 
tors, and an introductory Lecture on Chemistry by 
Mr. Philips, F.R.S., Lecturer to the London Insti- 
tution. The first lecture was gratis, and the audi- 
ence was not less than 1,600 in number. 

A public Meeting was lately held at Liverpool, the 
Mayor in the chair, to petition the Legislature for 
a revision of the Corn Duties, Resolutions to this 
effect were moved, and supported by the whole of 
the persons who addressed the meeting, except a 
Mr. Lafone, who contended, “that if the importa- 
tion of corn were ailowed, the poor would not be at 
all benefited, on the principle that more labour and * 
profit would be deducted from our agricultural poor 
than would be gained by the population employed 
im manufactures.” Mr. Lafone added, ‘‘ that he 
Was satisfied that when the price of corn was high, 
ree = ene Pe ‘etn get a remunerating price 

‘ iS labour.” i j 
eeiadidies enaen e resolutions for a petition were 

A general public cemetery is about to be erected at 
Liverpool. It is to contain 24,004) square yards; the 


form an oblong s 
; square, and surround : 
thirteen feet high. ed with a wall 


, so 
“darried.) Mr. Moxon, of Liverpool, to Ilarriet, 
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gray, of oe? Whitkirk, Mr. J. Crosland, of 
Scholes-hall, to Miss Townend, of Seacroft—At 
Fishlake, Mr. B. Benton, of Horbury, near Wake- 


daughter of the late J War 
Gloucestershire—J. Farrar, a esa, of 
em a a of the 
of Langley-hall—B. D. Coates, esq, - 
daughter of the late J. Wych, Posy ew 
line—A. S. Grey, esq. of Dublin, to Miss F rama 
Liverpool—At Shawe-hall, Lancashire (ot 
esq. of Underley-park, Westmoreland, ‘0 (} meee 
daughter of the late J. Ffarington, €Sq. and sister 
W. Ffarington, esq. of Shawe-hall—R. Buckler. « 
of Manchester, to Mary, daughter of the late Ji 
Newton, esq. of Cheadle-heath, near Stockport=\, 
R. Greer, of Preston, to Mrs. Cotterell, of Chortle, 

Died. }65,Mrs. Oates, of Liverpool—63, Sarah, wifey 
W. Ward, esq. of Liverpool—55, Mrs. J. Clare, re.- 
of the late Capt. J. Clare, of Liverpool—54, Marana 
eldest daughter of the late J. Maudsley, esq. of Lire. 

1—63, J. Praschett, esq.—At Preston-brook, @ 

rs. Amery, relict of the late Mr. W. Amery, of 
Caughall—At Haigh-hall, the Earl of Balcarras_;; 
Ardwick, near Manchester, 29, Catherine, wife, 
W. Townend, esq.—At Orford-hall, 43, the Rev, 
E. T. S. Hornby, Fellow of Allsouls. 


Olvestag, 


» Of Liy 
te C. Mee ® 


CHESHIRE. 

Some workmen, who were digging lately at Stock. 
port, discovered, at about three feet from thesurfae, 
two fine oak trees, perfectly sound, imbedded in the 
clay. One of them was sixty-five feet in length, 
They were perfectly black, and capable of receiving 
the finest polish. The larger of the two has ben 
sold for £30. 

Mr. P. Marsland, of Stockport, has, for some time 
past, been weaving woollen by steam. His Majesty’ 
tailor, Mr. Weston, has compared it with some French 
cloth worn by the Emperor Alexander, when here, 
woven expressly for him, and which he then thought 
the finest he had ever seen. Mr. Marsland’s is much 
superior. 

Married.} At Tarporley, Mr. W. Young, to Ms. 


Mary Dimelo—Mr. J. Dale, of Astbury, to Mis 
Walker, of Burslem. 


Died.] At Overle’gh, Capt. Taylor. 


DERBYSHIRE. _ 
arried.| At Smalley, J. Bateman, eq. ve 
Rovd, Thorton, to Miss Robinson, only daughter 
of the late T. Robinson, esq. of Edge-house, Thorm- 
ton—At Derby, Mr. E. Farrell, to Miss M. —_- 
At Derby, Mr. R. Jolliffe, to Miss ¢ —- 
G. Bridgart, to Miss Piggin—At Alvaston, Mr. —4 
cashire, to Miss M Osborne—At Duffield, 4 
J. Deville, to Rog) Pesmcame Ockbrock, 1 
Abbott, of Sawley, to Miss Mary Peet, 0 


Die J. Gould, esq. of Pilsbury—At Ireton- 


Died.] 60, J 
oe —At Great Hucklow, Mr. J. 


yoddard—At Belper, 59, Mr. L. 
Sacucaan. seat Birmingham—At Derby, 
Mrs. Foss, deservedly lamented; 60, ong oe 
Mr. T. Fletcher; 52, M rs. Tansley; 73, Mrs. ~ 
At Chesterfield, 22, Mr. R M. Browne, gen an, 
and deservedly esteemed—At Breadsall, 98; 
Hannah. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. i 
Lately, in sawing the log of an ash-tree in ina 
Bathley, near Newark, a bird’s nest was disco “4 
with three eggs in it (supposed to be a sedeont 
pecker’s) in the heart of the tree, the surro eat 
wood being perfectly sound, without a rent oF “ 
The two pieces, about a yard long, pyr nest at . 
eggs, are preserved: the cavity is 4 
The part sawn in two appears in the shape of vane 
with the broad end downwards. The diam oe 
the tree, at the place of the nest (about si feet a 
the top) is seventeen inches. The log meas ’ 
feet long. 
The inhabitants of Nottingham lately wore 
petition the House of Commons for a Te . > ian 
assessed taxes. The petition was signed by * 
persons. am i 
It is intended to form a library in Nottingha 
the use of young females of the working ¢ la Ss Not: 
Within the month, the first meeting of the - 
tingham Scientific and Mechanical Inst 


for 


itution *** 
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1825. } 


neki in the Concert-room, Nottingham; when the 


. , d the officers for the 
esociety were passed, an 
senate ear elected,—the Rev. R.W. Almond, M.A., 
t Main 2 


R.S., President, in the chair. Owen Davies, M.D. 
a T. Wakefield, esq. were chosen Vice-presidents ; 


yir. J. Pearson, Treasurer; and Mr. R. Goodacre, 
cecretary- The design of the society is, in the first 
instance, to discuss scientific subjects, which are to 
be brought forward by each member in turn, to the 


Jjysion of religious and political topics. 
poet At Nottingham, the Rev. J. D. Schom- 
berg, B.A-, curate of Lutterworth, to Mary, youngest 
- hom of the late W. Taylor, esq. of Nottingham ; 
wR. Cooke, of Nottingham, to Frances, eldest 
‘gughter of Mr. Balne, of Walworth ; Mr. T. Hayes, 
to Miss E. Hall; Mr. T. Up‘on, of Beeston, to Miss 
i ‘Lamb; Mr. W. Wheewall, to Miss M. W agstaff; 
SW. Reeve, to Miss R.Daniels; Mr. G. Simp- 
son, to Miss E. Sansom; Mr. D. Jack, to Miss S. 
Balmfarther—At Basford, Mr. R. Seaton, of Marton, 
to Sarah, only daughter of Mr. W. Reddish, Not- 
tingham—At Radcliffe-on-Trent, Mr. W. Dickenson, 
surgeon, to Miss Ingram—At Newark, Mr. J.Smith, 
to Miss P. Waddington—The Rev. G. Pope, Baptist 
Minister of North Collingham, to Miss E. Dodd, of 
Newark. , 

Died.) At Nottingham, 71, Mrs. Hancock, wife 
of J. Hancock, esq.; 68, Ann, widow of Mr. G. 
Richards; 31, Mr. J. Sewell; Mrs. Wright—At Mans- 
feld, 8, Sarah, widow of the late W. Leverton, es(|.— 
At Woodhouse-place, near Mansfield, 64, .*.A. Smith, 
esq.—At Newark, 7”, Dorothy, the wife of Mr. R. 
Hodgson—2i, Mr. J. R. Fletcher—At New Radford, 
oi, Mr. E. Mackley—At Sibthorpe, 49, Mr. T. Faulkes, 


justly lamented. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 

In excavating to obtain a supply of water on Lin- 
coln race-ground, where the new stand is to be built, 
the workmen dug up a large mass of blue lias, which, 
wen broken, was found to contain the remains of a 
serpentine animal, coiled up, with the vertebre and 
external form in the finest state of perfection. 

Married.) At Boston, Mr. T. S. Watson, of Wis- 
beach, to Frances Rhodes, eldest daughter of the 
late J. Ayre, esq. of Kyme-tower, near Boston—D. H. 
Dallas, esq. Only son of Sir T. Dallas, K.C.B., to 
Marianne, only daughter of the late J. W. Yorke, 
esq. of Lincoln. 

Died.) At Haddington, 91, J. Wilkie, esq. of 
Rathobyres, Scotland—At Appleby, 42, J. Hill, gent. 
—At Stamford, 65, W. Redifor, esq. solicitor. 


LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

\ prospectus has been circulated throngh Leicester 
for the erection of a reading-room and public library, 
somewhat upon the plan, as to the management, of 
the Manchester Exchange-rooms. 


Married.) At Leicester, Mr. C. Stokes, of King- 
son, to Miss Clarke—Mr. W. Hurst, of Great Wig- 
ton, to Miss Phipps, of Beeby—Mr. Hampkin, of 
Woodhouse, to Jane, eldest daughter of Mr. J. Paw- 
son, of Holbeach, Lincolnshire—At Higham, Mr. 
Heston, of Bolton, Lancashire, to Miss Smith, of 
the former place— At Hinckley, Mr. R. Halford, to 
Phoebe, daughter of Mr. J. Sansome— At Great Ashby, 
Mr. Herbert, London, to Miss S. Hubbard, of the 
toner place—At Ikestone, Mr. J. Lee, to Miss P. 
“mith—Mr. Keal, of Melton Mowbray, to Mary, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. E. Woodcock, of 
“ysion—At Liddington, Mr. G. Daniells, of Upping- 
1a, to Miss E. Sumpter, of Thorpeby-water—Mr. 


Eliot, of Preston, to Miss A. Mackenzie, of 
Newark, 


Pog 59, Mary, wife of G. Cooper, esq. of Great 
ao icestershire—At Loughborough, 85, J. Pugit, 
Saas? J. Thorp, esq. banker, and one of the 
Jane H eutenants for the county of Leicester— 
Tough mene of P.O. Adams, esq. Market Harbo- 
Mafia Ma Market Harborough, 8, the Hon. Anna 
toft. Mapletoit, relict of the late Rev. N. Maple- 
insen of Broughton, Northamptonshire, and 

wie the Right Hon. Charles, fourth Viscount 
canes shi” W. Dickenson, esa. of Twycross, Lei- 
of the ae the Rev. J. Marriott, A.M, third son 
tetshire— 4 ‘ev. Dr. Marriott, of Cotesbatch, Leices- 
Morice — Leicester, Mrs. Linthwaite: Mr. Mark 
Mir, Chandler, J. Barratt, esq.—At Kirby Bellairs, 

. — Hinckley, 7, Mr. J. Seweli—69, 


Lincolnshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Shropshire, &c. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Marriec.) |W. G. Bird, esq. of Lichfield, to Phaebe 
Anne, daughter of the Rev. J. Olive, of Bristol— 
At Sanden, near Lichfield, Mr. B. Hardwick, to 
Susannah, eldest daughter of the Rev. G. Bonney— 
Mr. T. Walker, to Miss S. Leek, both of Wolver- 
hampton. 

Died.) 59, W. Worthington, esq. of Burton-upon- 
Trent—At Woodhead-hall, Mary Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of T. Thompson, esq.—At Lichfield, 82, Miss M. 
Ashwell; 65, Mr. R. Harding; 43, Mr. C. Haywood— 
88, the Rev. R. G. Robinson, LL.B., vicar of Har- 
borne, and Chancellor's vicar of the Cathedral church 
of Lichfield—At Wolverhampton, 6, J. Hordern, 
esq. late High Sheriff of Staffordshire—At Meynell- 
house, near Bollston, Eliza, daughter of W. S. Bick- 
ley, esq. generally and justly esteemed—At Calwick, 
Joan, wife of the Rev. J. Granoille. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

There is now a sect of dissenters at Coventry, 
called Samaritans. Amongst these people, women 
are allowed to preach. The Samaritans inculcate 
the necessity of wearing plain clothes, and of abstain- 
ing from swearing, even in a court of justice. It is 
one of their fundamental principles, too, not to 
allow their preachers to receive money for their 
services. 

In excavating lately, for the intended new works at 
Coombe Abbey, the seat of Lord Craven, a silver 
coin of the reign of Edward III. was dug up, about 
eighteen inches below the surface of the ground; and 
in digging a few feet deeper, a single skeleton was 
also found. 

Married.) At Birmingham, Mr.J. Stanley, to Mary, 
second daughter of Mr. J. Evans, both of Wolver- 
hampton; Mr. J. Weston, to Miss M. Greaves; 
Mr. J. Balleny, to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. J. 
Butler; Mr. T. Collis, to Eliza, second daughter of 
Mr. J. Howell: all of Birmingham—At Coventry, 
Mr. Lewis, of Leicester, to Miss Wall, of Coventry— 
At Wa 1 acy T. Biddulph, esq. eldest son of Sir 
T. Biddulph, of Bisbury-hall, to Jane Rebecca, 
second daughter of the late R. Vyner, esq. of 
Eathorpe— Mr. Winterton, of Wolvey-grange, to 
Miss Godson, of Hook Norton. 

Died.} At Birmingham, 79, W. Taylor, esq.; 79, 
Mrs. M. Truman; 59, Mary, widow of Mr. T. Aus- 
ter; 21, Mary, wife of Mr. P. Moore, deservedly re- 
gretted ; 74, Hannah, widow of Mr. Bolton; Frances 
Elizabeth ‘Taylor, second daughter of Mr. Bellamy ; 

_John Stephen, eldest son of C. Cope, esq.: all of 
* Birmingham—At Leamington, 64, Elizabeth, relict of 
R. Hill, esq. of Kineton; 47, the Rev. R. Bland, 
curate of Kenilworth. He was the son of Dr. Bland, 
a physician of eminence in Loudon ; distinguished as 
a man of letters and an guthor; and as an associate 
of Johnson, Goldsmith, Sir J. Reynolds, and other 
celebrated literary men— At Foleshill-lodge, near 
Coventry, Mr. E. Lythall—Of ossification on the 
brain, 44, the Rev. J. Marriott, A.M., late curate of 
Broadclist, Devon, and rector of Church Lawford, 
Warwickshire—At Coventry, Mrs. C, Price; Mr. R. 
Brunton, 3d Light Dragoons. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

Marri a.) Mr.Yates, of Newport, to Ann, daugh- 
ter of the late T. Stirrup, esq. of Sinderhill-house, 
near Lane-end—Mr. J. Thornton, to Miss Rowton, 
both of Shelton. 

Died.| Anne Brunette, youngest daughter of the 
late S. Drew, esq. of Bishop’s-castle—At Lee Gomery, 
67, Mrs. E. Lawley, of Wellington—At Shrewsbury, 
Harriet, wife of the Rev. H. Owen, Archdeacon of 
Salop—At Bridgnorth, Mr. R. Dukes—At Bishop 3- 
casti2, Miss E. James—At Broseby, 18, Miss M. 


Hartshorne. 


VYORCESTER. 
Lord Dudley has given £2,000 towards taking 
down and rebuilding the parish church of Sedgley. 
The first meeting of the Ross Flower ard Fruit 
Society, for the shew of Auriculas, Anemones, Hya- 
cinths, Polyanthuses, &c. took place within the 
month. The views of the institution are not confined 
to Flowers and Fruits, but extend to the improvement 
of Horticultural Science generally. 
Died.} At Worcester, 82, R. Nash, esq. ; Mr. Ss. 
Palfyey, an eminent veterinary surgeon—At Astley- 
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hill, 66, T.S. Vernon, esq. “~~ Sheriff, Deputy 
Lieutenant, and Magistrate of Worcestershire—At 
Yardley, 77, C. Clark, gent.—(4, the Rev. W. Probyn, 
chancellor of St. David's, Pembrokeshire, vicar of 
Longhope, Gloucestershire, and of Pershore, Wor- 
cestershire —At Stourbridge, 19, Miss Charlotte 
Coleman. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Died.| At Bircher, near Leominster, 72, T. Smith, 
— » Mrs. A. Pirelps, relict of J. Phelps, esq. of 
Sellack. She had 10 children, 39 grand-children, 53 
great-grand-children, and three great-great-grand- 
children: in all 105 souls—At Hereford, 82, Mrs. R. 
Whitmore, last surviving sister of the late J. Whit- 
more, esq. of Haywood-lodge—At Leominster, 82, 
Mr. J. Southall—At Ross, Mr. J. Bdwards—At Led- 
bury, 79, Mr. J. Powell, sen. of Little Fawley—At 
Shipston on Stour, Mrs. Welch—At Evesham, Mrs. 
Day. wife of G. Day, esq.—At Collington, 86, Mrs. 
. Paine. 


GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 
The following is a summary of the sentences of 


the whole of the prisoners at the late Gloucester 


Condemned—executed: ---+++++++++- 2 
Death recorded --..--...+++-- weceee ll 
Transportation, 7 years --------++++- 7 
Imprisonment, 2 years ----+-+-+++. 4 
C00 Pee cece ves Wmonths -cccseccrvee j 
ee er cece serene 1 year «+--+ sere eeeee 7 
Seeceseeoeses GMOMENS ccccccccee JF 
Seees eeeeeeess SOmonths -.-.....--- 13 
Oe ee seaseovns 2months «----++--- 7 
ee ee G WOGES + sccccccscce l 
eit sé ew aeuecwn D PER Séccdccscace & 
COP saree cesses L WEEK ccccccesecee J 
Not Guilty wT PL ee Ce ee 34 
Discharged by proclamation --..-... 8 
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A simple and ingenious method of condensing 
smoke, metallic vapours, and other sublimed matter, 
not liable to be infused by admixture with water, has 
lately been made public by Mr. Jeffreys, of Bristol. 
It consists in having connected with the fire a fur- 
nace, two parallel funnels communicating together 
at the top, up one of which the smoke or vapour 
ascends, and then passing into the other, is imme- 
diately condensed, and carried down by a shower of 
water, which falls unceasingly from above, and passcs 
off by an opening below. 

A meeting was lately held, for forming an Associa- 
tion to build Piers and establish a Steam-boat across 
the Old Passage, so as to ensure a certain and expe- 
ditious communication, over the Severn, with Chep- 
stow, Piercefield, Tintern Abbey, Monmouth, and 
Hereford, from Bristol, Bath, Cheltenham, and 
South-western counties. The subscription for sharcs 
was opened by the Duke of Beaufort, and nearly half 
of it taken at the meeting. 


The inhabitants of Chepstow lately agreed to peti- 


tion the House of Commons in favour of the Small 
Debts Recovery Bill. 


Married.) At Tewkesbury, Alfred, son of the late 
Rev. Dr. Estlin, of Bristol; to Letitia Maria, only 
daughter of the late J. G. Senior, esq. of Jamaica— 
Rev. R.B. Plumptre, son of the Very Kev. the Dean 
of Gloucester, to Susanna, daughter of the late Rev. 
1. Nicholl, D.D., of Ham, G amorganshire—R ev. 
W.D. Baker, of Monmouth, to Harriet, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. W. Harris, of Usk—Mr. J. Dowle, to Miss 
Prichard, both of Chepstow—Mr. J. Morris, of Prest- 
bury, to M iss M. Abbey, of Cheltenham—Mr. F. 
Morgan, of Usk, to Miss §. Vaughan, of Pontypool. 


Died.} At Redclift-house, 87, the Dowager Lad 

of the &. Sir J. Smyth, bart. of Ashten-coust, So. 
merset—At Clifton, T. Monkhouse, esq. ; F. Brooke 
> of Stanshawe’s-court; J. Phillpotts, jun. esq. 
ye vane College-green—At Staverton-house, near 
— me Ay ev. W. Pearce, M.A.—At Alder- 
Wie nen oe abet, rector of Leekhampton—¢é, 


» 06q.0f Nort ‘ade - 
ton ; 80, TMi ne wae At Minchinghamp- 


‘ anson, " i — 
ee” ae , -_ son of Dr. Fry, of et hae 

, n-house, near Fairford—At Cainscross. 

16, Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the hey J.Hoge. 

esq. of Eviey—In Berkeley, 27, Miss E. Sutton— is 

ee 
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a rw ickra, > 
oriley. Me Rev 


T.Coulsting, esq.—At W J 
the Rev. W. Yo te At Tae 


Davies, vicar of Tetbury and H 


OXFORDSHIRE, 


Mr. H. Drummond, the banker of London 
founded and iiberally endowed a Prof _ 


Political Economy in the University of - 


Ox 
Married.) At Oxford, C. Willis, aoe 

Cranbrook, Kent, to Mary, youngest daughter of 5 

late W. Macbean, esq. of Jamaica—Mr, J Say = 
to Miss Maria Hanks, both of Oxford—Mr 
Haines, of St. Ebbe’s, Oxford, to Miss Salmon « 
St. Clement’s—At Wooton, near Woodstock * 
Baynes, jun. of London, to Miss Margette of o, 
Woodstock—At Ewelme, N. Reid, esq. eldest son of 
A. Reid, esq. of Lionsdown, Herts, to the Her. 
Caroline Napier, youngest daughter of the late Right 
Hon. Lord Napier—At Hook Morton, Mr. Winter. 
ton, of Wolvey-grange, Warwickshire, to Miss Goi. 
son, daughter of the late Mr. S. Godson, of Hock. 


norton—Mr. T. Stevenson, to Miss J. Loosey, 
of Grove. ‘ — 


Died.) At Oxford, 35, Mr. R. Allen; (8, in 
Rone—(69, Mrs. Parlocur—At Jolip, 71, Mr. F. John- 
son—The Rev. P. Elmsley, D.D., late principal of 
St. Alban’s-hall, Oxford, &c. &c.—At Bicester, «3, 
H. Walford, esq.—83, At Shelswell, Mrs. Lamb- 
At Woodstock, 73, Mrs. Hynes; 54, Mrs. S, Parkins, 
wife of Mr. Parkins, of Lower Heyford—75, \-. 
Tanner, of Rose-hill, near Oxford—At Chalgrove, 
73, H. Lewingham, esq. 


BUCKS AND BERKS. 

As three men were widening the road in Hany. 
manstone-lane, near Abingdon, they dug up (about 
four inches from the surface) 761 Roman silver coins 
of the reign of Valentine—19 of which were of the 
superficies of a shilling, but not so thick, a few that 
of sixpence, and the remainder that of half-a-crown. 


Married.] Mr. G. May, of Reading, to Emily, 
second daughter of Mr. J. Draper of Theale—Mr. T. 
Gommanie to Miss E. Marshall—Mr. J. Barton, oi 
High-street, Windsor, to Miss Scurr, of Hackney- 
terrace—W. Gee, esq. of Olney, to Miss Sophia 
Page, of Emberton—Mr. J. Jennings, of Shinfield, 
to Miss E. Butt, of London-street, Reading—Mr. ¥. 
Dodd, of Well-place Farm, Ipsden, to Miss D. Pit- 
man, of Cholsey Mills. 


Died.] At Chesham, Bucks, 74, the Rev. J. Fuller. 
—75, The Rev. W. Pennock, minister of Nork Mars- 
ton, Bucks—87, The Rev. J. Oddie, vicar of Beirtor, 
Bucks and Hough, Lincolnshire—At Reading, Isi- 
bella, widow of the late Mr. J. May, of Englefield ; 
80, Mr. J. Young—At Ashtcn Tirrold, Berks, iby 
the Rev. R. Fuller — At Aylesbury, 65, Mr. : 
Sheriff; Mr. Chas. Whitehall — At Eton, Mr. J. 
Hawkes—At Clewer-green, 87, Lieut.-( ol — 
—At Datchet, Mrs. E. Wolfe—At Slough, 56, Mt.» 
Deane. 


HERTFORD AND BEDFORD. 

A numerous meeting of the trustees of the Spat 
rows Herne Turnpike was lately held at the ea 
Arms, Berkhampstead, theEarl of Clarendon in ow 
chair, and after much consideration it Was a - 
to proceed immediately to execute the poy mi 
road from Broughton-house, the residence 0° «* 
nior, esq. into Aylesbury. 

Married.) At Fast Barnett, W. Elmhurst, && of 
Ann Frances, second daughter of W. Wal . ati 
Everley-lodge, Herts—At Watton, y vse “oF the 
esq. of Fareham, Hants, to Mary, daug tle Gad foc 
late Sir H. White of Portsmouth—At dTotteridet 
den, Herts, W. N. Franklyn, ea val Mint, t@ 
second son of R. Franklyn, of the Boyt on esq. 
Mary Anne, only daughter of W. Bucking 
of the former place. oe 

Died.) At Stanstwed, 58, T- — of the 
Hertford, Mr. W. P. Wilson, late — ears. He 
gaol for the county of Hertford, nearly vy f the 
was a very sensible man, and in the «1 d i 
arduous and sometimes most painfu robaticn, 
office, he secured and maintained the 7 py his 
esteem, and confidence of the magisttary, oon 
able and upright conduct and unre Iban’s, 3¢ 
to all the details of his business—At kerfield—A 
an advanced age, Miss Catherine — adham, 73: 
Bedford, Mrs. Matthiason—At Muc Leighton But 
R. Jacobs, generally regretted—At Le's 
zardl, Mrs. Page. NORTHAM 
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1825. ] 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
: on, Northamptonshire, the 
M wie.) Davonthampton, to Jane Frances, 
Re. er of the late E. Nagle, e4- 
Died.) At Wansford, 25, on her road from Buck- 
eter to London, the Hon. Caroline Talmarsh, 
mirth daughter of Lord and Lady Huntingtower. 


CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDON. 


A meeting, numerously attended, was lately held at 
Cambridge, to take into consideration the Cast means 
to be adopted in petitioning the House of Commons 
against the proposed alterations of the Com Laws. 
It was resolved unanimously, “* That petitions be 
immediately prepared and sent from every village in 
the county against any alteration in the corn laws, 
and that the county members be requested to present 
the same.”"—The petitions contained other resolu- 
tions and obvious reasons against the proposed al- 
teration, as being futal to the interests of the farmers 
in the first instance, and consequently to the country 
at larg’. 

It is understood that arrangements are forming by 
soveral of the inhabitants of Cambridge, well Known 
for their scientific knawledge and pursuits, for the 
purpose of establishing a mechanic and scientific 
institution. When it is considered whata great num- 
ber of artificers of all branches of the mechanic 
and liberal arts, are now employed in the various 
buildings and improvements now in progress in 
the University and town of Cambridge, it has 
been a matter of surprise to many, that a sub- 
ject, fraught with such great advantage and be- 
nefit to mankind, should be so long neglected ; 
no doubt now remains, but the professors and 
scientific members of the University will, in 
conjunction with those praiseworthy individuals 
who first set on foot the plan of this institution, ren- 
(er their support and assistance, by which it is pro- 
bable it will prove of as much advantage to society, 
as any one of those institutions already established in 
any part of the United Kingdom. 

Married.) At St. Mary's, Stamford, Capt. J. E. 
Caimnes, of the 5th regt. to Susannah, only daughter 
of the late T. Jackson, esq.—At Kirtling, J. Pettett, 
esq. to Susannah, only daughter of J. Pettett, esq.— 
At Cambridge, C. Hore, esq. son of the late J. Hore, 
7 London, to Maria Eleanor, eldest daughter of 
. 3, White, esq. of Cambridge—At Cambri ge, the 

ev. J. Fawcett, M. A. of Leeds, to Isabella, fourth 


daughter of J. Farish, esq. of Cambridge—Mr. Han- 
ton, of Ashley, to Miss S. Holland, of Cheveley. 


3 At Cambridge, 20, Miss E. Rawley; 28, Mr. 
n Walker—At Chesterton, 88, the Rev. R. G. 
eg LL. B.—At Soham, 25, Mr. G. Swinton; 
oh - Whiting, of Soham—Mrs. Taylor, of Wis- 
. —At Ely, 4, G. Pigott, gent. of that city ; 30, 
Mr. T. Hattersley—At V alsoken, 54, Mr. D. Fuller. 


—At Lidgate-hall, ing—: . 
Miss E. _ cord Mrs. Downing—At March, 40, 


NORFOLK. 


Bree -iny of the clergy was lately held at Nor- 
: » When a petition was agreed to, expressing their 
: _ at learning that it is the intention of their 
i ren to petition against further concessions to 
a which they believed might now be 
sr with safety, and therefore with justice and ex- 
as on ee alluded to is signed by the 
“ean, prebendari 
mds les, chancellor, and archdeacon of 
Tie « 
— on the north-east of England have 
nee pening associations at different parts on the 
wich coast from Yarmouth, in Norfolk, to Ber- 
an ag Tweed, mutually to assist or relieve each 
Sion oan ee, &c., to alleviate their 
ings, and supply them wi i 
mene td ply them with money to pay their 
Died.) At Fak 
Wich, [ade conenham, 37, Mr. C. Willett—At : 
“, Lady Kerrison, relict of Sir R. Kerrison. - 


Northamptonshire, Cambridge, Suffolk, Esser, Kent. 


SUFFOLK, 
The Society of Arts have lately adjudged a pre- 
mium of fourteen guineas to Mr. J. Cobbing, of 
Bury, for a bonnet of spring wheat, plaited in imita- 
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tion of Leghorn. The bonnets from which this 
was selected, are by some considered to be com- 
pletely equal to the Italian manufacture. 


Married.) At Hadleigh, H. Madden, esa. t i 
beth Frances, eldest rm hter of the late J. Tevlon 
esq.—Mr. Pawsey, to Miss Jennings, both of bu 
St. Edmond’s—Mr. R. Pawsey, of Great Whelten- 
ham, Suffolk, to Miss H. Fortington, of London. 

Died.) 79, G. Jackson, esq. of Woolpit—At the 
Parsonage, Little Thurlow, Caroline, second daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. T. Creck—At Eye, H. Shorting, 
M. D.—The Rev. S. Salmon, curate of Wethering- 
sett, Suffolk—T. Walne, esq. 72, late of Brockdish~ 
At Bury St. Edmund’s, 25, Mr. T. Knowles. 


ESSEX. 


Married.} At Leyton, J. Tyler, esq. of Ricebridge 
Havering, to Mary Susannah, only daughter of Mr. 
W. Turner, of Leyton—At Walthamstow, the Rev. 
A. F. Lloyd, rector of Inslow, Devon, to Harriett, 
second daughter of T. F. Forster, esq. of Hoe St. 
Walthamstow—At Woodford, T. Chapman, esq. 
of Mecklenburg-square, eldest son of E. Chapman, 
esq. of Whitby, Yorkshire, to Maria Louisa, young- 
est daughter of J. Hanson, esq. of the Rookery, 
Woodford, Essex—Mr. S. Horsenail, of Buds Green, 
near Ongar, to Miss S. Dodd, of the same place. 
The amorous swain is 65, whilst his blooming bride 
has just passed her teens—At Harwich, W. Knott, 
esq. Medical Staff, to Fanny, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. S. N. Bull, of Harwich—Daniel, son of the late 
Mr. S. Abrey, of Springfield Hall, Essex, to Maria, 
eldest on ny of Mr.J. Gribbs, of Springfield Hill, 
Cottage—At the Friends Meeting-house, Maldon, 
E. Knight, to Miss Reynolds, of Cold Norton. 

Died.] At Little Hallingbury, 27, the Rev. F. 
Horsley, vicar of Matching—At Pritlevill, Capt. J. 
Bullock, R. N.—71, B. Goodrich, esq. late of Suling 
Grove, many years an active magistrate of this 
county—At Rawrett, Mrs. Mary Decley, of Wattle’s 
Bridge Mill—At Maldon, 72, Mr. H. Hayward, gene- 
rally and justly esteemed—At Dedham, Grace, 
widow of J. Marratt, esq. of the Grove—At Retten- 
don-hall, Mr. J. Baker. 


KENT. 

A public meeting, exclusively clerical, the Hon. 
and Rev. Hugh Percy in the chair, was lately held 
at Canterbury, to petition parliament against the 
claims of the Catholics. 

‘¢ This young gentleman,” so has said a late Morn- 
ing Chronicle, ‘* who has had the good fortune to be 
related to the Duke of Northumberland, and to have 
married a daughter of the Archbisltop of Canterbury, 
holds at this time (proh pudor /) more valuable prefer- 
ments than have fallen to the lot of all the eminent 
divines, scholars, and authors (who had nothing 
but their merit to recommend them) as rewards for 
their services to the public, during half a century.” 

Married.) At Lewisham, the Rev. H.C. Knox, 
of Laughton, Sussex, to Sophia Martha, daughter of 
the late G. Darby, esq.—At Rochester, J. ilson, 
esq. to Miss Standbridge, daughter of W. Stand- 
bridge, esq. R. N.—At Dover, Mr. Bolden, of Sel- 
linge, to Miss J. Knowles of Dover; the Rev. C. 
Fielding, to Elizabeth Oakley, youngest daughter of 
Capt. Boyce, late of the Hon. East-India Company's 
Service; Lieut. G. Vernon, of the Hon. Company's 
Bombay Marine Service, to Jane, daughter of G. E. 
Rouert, esq. formerly of Gottenburgh—At Canter- 
bury, Mr. J. Abram, of Deal, to Miss E. C. Hay- 
man, of the same place; Mr. H. Marlen, to Char- 
lotte, second daughter of Mr. J. Moore—At Rochcs- 
ter, Mr. F. Harlow, of Rotherhithe, to Miss C. Rye, 
of Gravesend—At Chatham, Mr. W. Merrony, to 
Miss M. Sullivan ; Mr. G. Ross, to Miss R. Wheeler; 
and Mr. T. Hogben, to Miss J. Jarman; Mr. J. 
Baker, to Miss S. Godfrey; Mr. H. Colyer, to Miss 
E. Reyfield; Mr. S. Southers, to Miss A, Turner; 
Mr. J. Tupper, to Mrs. S. M‘Leish—At Eltham, 
Mr. C. Bishop of Shad Thames, to Eliza, only 
daughter of G. Ring, esq. of Nottingham. 

Died.] At the Rectory, Beckenham, 80, the Right 
Hon. Lady Frances Harpur, relict of Sir H. Harpur, 


bart., and sister tothe late Earl of Warwick—At Tun- 
bridge-wells, 80, Mrs. Frances Ashburnam, daughter. 


; ! te Bi of Chichester; 7/5, 
of Sir W. Ashburnamn, late Bishop of pel ps . 
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J. Sawyer, esq.—At Sandgate, H. Hamersley, esq.— 
At Cubehons. Frances, widow of the late Rev. R. 
Parsons, of Seven Oaks ;;Mrs. C. Planner, 65, widow 
of Lieut. J. Planner, R. N.—At Dover, Mr. Kitchen, 
son of Alderman Kitchen—At Margate, 33, Miss M. 
Hewitt—At Sturry, 27, M. C. Kingsford, youngest 
son of the late S. Kingsford, esq. of St. Alphage, 
Canterbury—At Ashford, 80, Mr. J. Sparrow—The 
Rev. T. Chamberlayne, rector of Charlton—At 
Goodnestone, 78, Lady Bridges, mother of Sir Brook 
W. Bridges, bart. of Goodnestone-park—At Charl- 
ton, 67, Major-Gen. Miller—39, The wife of the Rev. 
R. Roberts, of Minster, in the Isle of Thanet, and 
daughter of the late Mr. Elwyn, of Canterbury. 


SUSSEX. 

Various fossil remains, among which are some 
bones of a gigantic crocodile, and certain traces of 
the Megalosaurus and Plesiosaurus, have been found 
in the sand-stoneof Tilgate Forest, Sussex; and also 
those of an enormous animal, thought to be the Ig- 
nadom. The teeth are evidently those of an herbi- 
verous animal of extraordinary size, not less, accord- 
ing to the proportions of the remains, than sixty feet 
in length; and it is considered to have been an am- 
phibious species of animal. 

Married.| G. Crawford, jun. esq. of Paxhill-park, 
to Miss C. Homfrey, of Honingham-hall, Norfolk. 

Died.} At Brighton, Lieut.-Gen. Dorrien — At 
Bognor-rocks, Miss L. A. H. Kennedy, youngest 
daughter of the late Dr. A. H. Kennedy—Mr. G. 
Verrall, of Lewes—At Brighton, Mrs. Ready, wife 
of His Excellency Lieut.-Col. Ready, Governor of 
Prince Edward’s Island; in Middle-street, Mrs. 
Hall; Mrs. Clear, wife of Capt. C.—At Seaford, 
Miss M. A. Verral—At Tortington, Mrs. Newland— 


At Runckton, Chichester, Mrs. Merricks, widow of 
R. Merricks. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

The expense of a ship canal from Portsmouth to 
London is estimated by Mr. Cundy at from three to 
four millions. He has reduced the distance to sixty- 
four miles, and is of opinion that three locks would 
be sufficient. 

At the last meeting of the Isle of Wight Philoso- 
phieal Society, T. L. Waterworth, esq. the secretary, 
read an interesting description of the organs of the 
human frame which are necessary to the suspension 
of life; intended as the foundation or introduction of 
a lecture to be delivered early in the next season, on 
the important subject of suspended animation.—A 
bonnet was then presented, made from the grass called 
Cynonsurus cris tatus, gathered from the meadows of 
R. Kirkpatrick, esq. which nearly equals those im- 


ported from Leghorn, and seems likely to come into 
general use. 


Married.) Mr. A. Clarke, of Newport, Isle of 
Wight, to Jane, eldest daughter of J. Chatfield, esq. 
of Stockwell, Surrey—At Winchester, Mr. S. Peaty, 
to Miss S. Budd; Mr. J. Read, to Miss M. A. Blake 
—Mr. E. Spring, of Southampton, to Miss Char- 
lotte Barnes, of Winchester—At Portsmouth, F. 
Baring, esq. eldest son of Sir T. Baring, bart. M. P., 
to Jane, youngest daughter of the Hon. Sir G. Grey, 
bart. K.C.B.—At Wic ley-church, E. Prest, esq. of 
York, to Caroline, daughter of M. Greetham, esq. 
of East Cosham—Mr. W. Spain, of Farnham, to 


Mary Elizabeth, daughter of the late Si te 
of Portsmouth. . e Sir H. White, 


Died.) At Fratton, near Portsmouth, 66, Licut. G. 
Franklin, R.M.—At Portsmouth, G. Lewis, esq. ; 
73, R. Mosbery, esq. late timber master at. the 
Dock-yard, deservedly lamented—On tiampshire- 
terrace, 73, Miss E. i-dwards, suddenly. 


ne ge UTSHIRE. 
_ Married.) J. King, esq. of Chisledon, to Miss (. 
Neyler, of Cheltenham—Mr. M. Hedges, to Miss M 
Spencer, both of Bradford—At Melksham, Mr. E. 
M. Adams, to Miss North—Mr. J. Teagle, of Woot- 
= waseets. to M ~ Wessons, of Lidiard Tregoose— 
- G. Eaney, of Corsham, to Miss M. Coling- 
bourne, of West Kington. 2 i ne 


Died.) At Salisbu of a ca i 
j » Of : nceer in the tongue 
caused by frequent p aying on a brass Jews-harp, 


Mr. J. B Sep hon Bong Tr 
— hair dresser, and one of the ¢ ity 


Provincial Occurrences :—Sussexz, Hampshire, Wiltshire, (May 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


A contrivance of considerab Pottance 
lately been invented by Mr. Seatae . 
near Frome, to relieve the wheel 
wheel carriage, going down hill, It was nyt: 
tried at Frome, on Wednesday the — 


Oth inst., het,» 
several scientific gentlemen and others, and ti 


answer the purpose to their entire Satisfaction, ). 
takes the whole weight from the horse's back with 
out removing the load; and very much retani as 
motion of carriages without being in any way on 
nected with the wheels. It is very simple in its 
struction, and may be altered at the top or bottom of 
a hill in a few seconds with great ease; it may sie 
be disengaged from the carriage, if not wantai, i 
two minutes. _ 

The inhabitants of Taunton lately agreed 1) 
petition the House of Commons, for a repeal of th: 
House and Window Tax. 

Sunday morning, 10th April, a little after ty 
o'clock, the extensive lace manufactory belonging to 
Messrs. Rice and Oram, at Chard, was totally da 
stroyed by fire. The lowest estimate on the los \ 
computed at 70,0001. The watchman employed by 
the proprietors to walk over the rooms was di. 
covered fast asleep whilst the fire was blazing around 
him. The premises were insured for about 3,540). 
but whether any part of the valuable machinery has 
been covered by any insurance, we have not yet 
ascertained. By five o’clock the whole of the pre 
mises were burnt to the ground. 


Married.| At Bath, A. Dods, M.D. to Eleanor 
Mein, daughter of W. Pattinson, M. D. of Duporth, 
Contwall—C. G. R. Collins, esq. of the 16th Lancen, 
to Annabella Mary, only daughter of the Rev.J. 
Gardiner, D.D. of Bath—Mr. S. Gibbs, of New 
Bond-street, to Miss M. Ferris, of Horse-street—At 
Yarlington, J. Martin, esq. of Shipton-montague, to 
Ann, eldest daughter of the late J. Rogers, esq. of 
Yarlington-lodge—R. P. Western, esq. o! Avon-dale 
Bank, Bathford, to Anna Maria, eldest daughter o! 
the Rev. J. Wiggett, of Catherine-place, and of 
Credwell, Wilts. 


Died.} At Bath, Capt. A. Campbell, R.N.; Mrs 
Allen wife of J. W. Allen, esq. formerly of Whip. 
tead, Suffolk, and Bury St. Edmond’s ; 45, the Ret. 
G. Herbert, brother to the Earl of Carnarvon; 
Brook-street, Mrs. Durell ; Mrs. Ayliffe—At Frome, 
Mrs. Church, relict of J. Church, esq-—E. ay 
esq. of Westown—Rev. R. Codrington, = ~ 
years Minister of Bishop’s-hull, Somerset—AtW iltor 
odge, near Taunton, Ann, wife of A. T- wage re 
late of Putney, Surrey—At Evercreech, Jane, . " 
of the Rev. J. Jenkyns, B.C. L.—At W ells, 51, 4 
White, esq. 


DORSET. . 
A number of guineas and other coins were wash. 
up on Portland-beach during the late storms. 


ot 

Married.) At Dorchester, G. Hazleton, 64 © 

Taunton, % Jane, eldest daughter of Mr. ag 

of Dorchester—At Melcombe-regis, J. = Nae 
of Winchcombe, Wilts, to Maria, widow of R. 


esq. . - 
Died.] At his seat at Ranston, Sir ty cain 


bart.—At Dorchester, 59, Sarah, widow 0 « 
esq.—At Wimborne, C. Quartley, ot 
the forces—At St. Albridge, 40, Mrs- T.§ 


DEVONSHIRE: 
A dog, the property of a person residing at W . 
street, Morice-town, Devonport, vomited = aaa 
living toads! eleven of which were small, . oe 
nearly full grown. This circumstance pe . 
considerable degree of curiosity, and os sail 
which the dog was confined was beset by <r? nal 
persons. The dog had becn accustomed to 
about the meadows and rivers adjoining the to*" 


> held a 

A highly respectable meeting was ee 

Plymouth, Sir James Saumarez, the por ithin 
: pblishing ¥! 


in the chair, for the purpose aha val Nations! 
that port a Branch Society to the se anol Lives 
Institution in London, for the Preser¥ = 


from Shipwreck. a meeting 
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a 
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1925.] 
ing of gentlemen, residents of Sidmouth, 
a ition the House of Commons in 
lately agreed to peti : li f. 
. he Bill now pending in Parliament, for 
f the Roman Catholics. 
rare gold coin of Richard III., 
was lately discovered in an an- 
jent house in Devon, and which was unknown by 
ri Mr. Ruding, the celebrated writer on British 
an one hitherto not described in medallic his- 
The piece is very similar to, and the full size 
d’s angel, but the R, in the last syl- 
lable of his name, is omitted, and the letters are 
misplaced in the last word on the reverse; there is 
also an abridgment, different from the angels, that 
have been described in historical accounts ; the le- 
gends are as follow, viz.—obverse, ‘* Ricad di Gra 
x Rex Angl. . Franc.”—reverse, °* Per Cruce x tua 
x Salva Nos XPC x Rededmt.” This curious coin 
; now in the possession of Mr. S. Woolmer, of 
yo Tei th, W. Creak, esq. lieut 
ied.) At Teignmouth, W. » esq. ° 
ee Oe ieee of W. Havelock, esq. of 
Teignmouth—At Plymouth, H. Hawkes, esq. of 
Oakhampton, to Lucy, eldest daughter of F. C. 
Brown, esq. of Box-hill; Mr. F. Davis, to Miss M. 
Stumbes; Mr. S. Phelps, to Miss S. Stumbles. 

Died.} At Mount Sandford, near Barnstable, 
=; Ann, wife of W. Harwood, esq.—At Dartmouth, 
i. Harris, esq.—At Egg Buckland, Miss Jane Hunt 
—At Devonport, Julia, eldest daughter of T. Briggs, 
esq; 59, Mrs. C. Spencer—At Deniton, Swimbridge, 
"), R. 1. Bury, esq. Vice Admiral oi the White, and 
magistrate of the county of Devon. 


CORNWALL. 


Married.) At Mylor, Mr. H. Hocking, of Cam- 
borne, to Jane, eldest daughter of Mr. F. Cloake, 
of Perran-foundery—At Madron, Mr. T. Pengelly, 
of Treneere, to Miss Jane Marshall, of Penzance— 
At Fowey, Mr. J. Pain, to Miss J. Bate. 

Died.] At Bellevue, near Penryn, Mr. B. Barwis— 
At Trehene, in the parish of St. Erme, Mr. R. 
Whetford—At Keverne, 86, Mrs. Nicholls—At Pen- 
zance, 49, Mr. J. Croker—At Poole, in Illogan, 39, 
Mr. J. Gribble. 


favour of t 
the relief 0 

\ very singular and 
jn fine preservation, 


coins, 
tory: 
of King Richar 


WALES. 

Married.—The Rev. B. Thomas, of Narbeth, to 
Jane, eldest daughter of Mr. J. Thomas, of Red- 
stone—At Churchstoke, Mon ag ey G. D. 
Owen, esq. of Oswestry, to Jane Emma, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. S. Jones—At Cowbridge, 
Glamorganshire, the Rev. R. B. Plumptree, son of 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Gloucester, to Susan- 
nah, daughter of the late Rev. J. Nichol, D.D. of 
Ham, in Glamorganshire. 


me) At Carmarthen, 51, Magaret, relict of the 
late Col. Williams, of Henllys; J..Alexander, only 
son of Capt. D. Jones, of Aberystwith—At Dolgelly, 
“, R. Hughes—At Broughton, Flintshire, 25, the 
Rev. C. B. Dod, A.M. second son of the late W. J. 
Dod, esq. of Cloverly-hall, Salop. 


SCOTLAND. 

At alate Meeting of the Town-council of Edin- 
burgh, the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council, 
unanimously voted the Freedom of the City to Henry 
Brougham, esq. M.P., ‘* in testimony of their ad- 
‘uration of his powerful and ditinguished talents, 
*xerted on many public occasions in behalf of ob- 
#¢cts of important national interests.” 
. Ancient Coins.—Some time ago, three workmen, 
eating granite for the new bridge over the Dee, 
= hear the top of the hill of Lawrin, in the pa- 
. of Kells, in one of the most solitary places 
toe wuble (and which, from the trunks of large 
mr ge. in it, must have been formerly a 
aeaie ine silver coins, in a tolerable state of pre- 
Vi of om Three of these coins are those of James 
coe : ge five of Queen Elizabeth, and one of 
fi. cs “ France. It is remarkable, that two 
ote a viz. that of Louis and Elizabeth, 
meat the top of one of the pieces of gra- 
- , ti several feet from the ground, overgrown 

7 SASS the rest were picked up round the bot- 


Cornwall, Wales, Scotland, Ireland. 
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tom of the rock; but how, or by what means they 
came there, it is hard to conjecture. 

A numerous Meeting of the Scottish Antiquarian 
Society was lately held at their Museum, when the 
following communications were read;—l. «A few 
general Observations on the Vitrified Forts of Scot- 
land, illustrated by an extensive suite of Specimens, 
of the Fused Materials.” By Dr. Hibbert. 2, Com- 
munication from Sir G.S. Mackenzie, bart. of Coul, 
on the subject of ‘‘ Vitrified Forts.” 3. « Descrip- 
tion of several Vitrified Forts in the vicinity of In- 
verness, with a Map explanatory of their relative 
situations and bearings ;” part 1. By George Ander- 
son, esq. of Inverness, F.R.S.E., communicated in 
a letter to Dr. Hibbert. 

The clerks and apprentices, to their honour we 
report it, of the woollen drapers, haberdashers, 
&c, in Edinburgh, lately addressed a representation 
to their employers, requesting that the shops might 
be shut at such an hour as to enable them to attend 
the School of Arts, or other institutions, from which 
they might derive the means of improvement. The 
representation was immediately attended to, and all 
the principal dealers, indeed nearly all who are en- 
gaged in these branches of trade, now shut their 
shops at eight o’clock. 

Most of the tradesmen of Glasgow followed the 
laudable example of those of Edinburgh, by closing 
their shops at eight o'clock in the evening, so as to 
allow their apprentices to attend Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions and Reading Rooms. 

Married.] At Gretna-green, Mr. W. Fife, jpn. of 
Newcastle, to Emily, fourth daughter of the late J. 
Bainbridge, esq.—At Lockerbie, W. Richardson, 
esq. to Mary Stewart, eldest daughter of the late 
Mr. W. Johnstone—At Edinburgh, R. Bruce, esq. 
of Burravoe, to Mary, youngest daughter of the late 
Rev. D. David Young, of Foulden, Berwickshire; 
Mr. T. Waugh, to Miss A. C. Potter, of Glasgow ; 
Mr. C. H. Corbett, of London, to Ann, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. J. Johnson, of Linton, Cambridgeshire ; 
Mr. J. Turnbull, to Mary Montague, second daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. Ewart; Mr. J. Thomson, Ram- 
rig, Berwickshire, to Christian, daughter of Mr. 
Charles Howdon, Boggs, East-Lothian—At Morton, 
Mr. J. Cockburn, Pitlessie-mill, to Jane, youngest 
daughter of John Main, esq. of Morton—At Elgin, 
John Anderson, esq. to Margaret, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr. A. Johnson, Elgin—At Castles, in Gle- 
norchy, L. M‘Farlane, esq. Auchinlaugh, to Miss 
Lucy Tamer, youngest daughter of Duncan Turner, 
esq. of Castles. 

Died.} At Edinburgh, 7 Henrietta, youngest 
daughter of the late J. Gillespie, esq. of Mount- 
quhaine; Mr. J. Edmonstone; Capt. T. Hamilton; 
Mrs. Margaret Maitland Makgills, of Rankeilour, 
widow of the Hon. F. L. Maitland, captain in the 
royal navy, son of Charles, sixth Earl of Lauder- 
dale—At Dumfries, 80, Mrs. Ann Douglas—At Jed- 
burgh, 42, Miss M. Smith—At Aberdeen, R. Ogilvie, 
second son of J. Phelp, esq.-—At Clunie-house, Miss 
Stewart, of Clunie—At Stranraer, J. Caird, esq. of 
Drumfadt — At Gate-house, J. Credie, wiq.—At 
Springfield, near Gretna-green, Mr. J. Miller, sen.— 
At Glasgow, the Rev. Dr. W. Taylor, of St. Enoch’s, 
and one of his Majesty’s chaplains for Scotland. 


IRELAND. 

From a lemon-tree, in the orangerie of Sir John 
Newport, bart. near Waterford, seven hundred and 
sixty-two full-grown lemons were lately gathered. 
Upwards of one hundred and fifty were gathered in 
September and October last, and more than one 
hundred are left, and now growing on the same 
tree. 

A society has been lately formed, with the Pri- 
mate of Ireland at its head, to prevent ‘‘ Orange- 
men” getting livings in the church. 

Married.} A.S. Gray, esq. of Dublin, to Miss F. 
Green, of Liverpool. satel of 

ied.| : allow, King’s County, the lady ° 
FB. Mg sister of the Right Hon. Lord Ash- 
town—At Kilkenny, Capt. J. McNiell, of the anh 
regt.—At the Deancry-house, Ennis, the Very Rev 


G. Stevensoh, Dean of Kilfenora. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c, 


We are again obliged to apologize for the delay of the ingenious and eloquent article on «) 
Gradation in the Scale of Being ;’’ and, on further reflection, believe it will be best to retin 


entire, in our ensuing Supplement. 


The valuable documents on “the History of Police Offices’? have not been n lected 
dut the necessity of collecting and compiling sume other documents to render the work complete 
has, together with the throng of other duties, hitherto prevented us from making the nece 
arrangements. We hope, however, to be enabled to present it to our readers in the ensuing 
Number, 


We have failed to procure a copy of the neglected work we promised in our last to notic, 
having lost, in fact, the paper on which the title was inscribed. If the author still thinks 
important that it should be noticed by us, we will thank him for a line, specifying the title, and 
the name of the publisher. 


Notwithstanding the enlarged space given to our Literary Review, and the closeness of ow 


print, several articles of considerable value, have been necessarily adjourned— some from their 
late arrival, and others for want of space. 


Some communications from esteemed correspondents, on the subject of the stetning system, 
have been luid aside ; because, though Mr. Macadam’s streets are not worn out, we think the 
subject is. The question is already in the very best form of investigation —that of experiment. 
His title to parliamentary remuneration (i. e. remuneration out of the taxes levied upon 
the community) might, perhaps, be a subject more in time at present. 


The Joint-stock Horse-manufacturing Company shall certainly have attention in our net 


“ Memoranda of a Summer Tour through Wales’’ shall be considered as soon as the requisite 
attention to variety would be likely to afford it a place. But we hope no correspondent will be 
offended by our stating, that, from the multitude of communications we have to peruse, we 
are obliged to postpone even the reading of MSS. of any considerable length, till the time arnws 
when the subject at least would make them applicable to our purpose. 


The length of another continuation of “ Walks in London,”’ has hitherto deterred us from 
reading it. .A personal interview with this correspondent would be desirable. 


A Reply to Enort Smith, on the Instincts of the Turkey, and several other communroations, 
came too late for the present month, but will have place in our neat. 


Our poetical friends (and the M.M., without imputation of arregance, may pride itself i 
the list) must not think themselves neglected because their communications are sometimes 
delayed, since the space we can possibly assign to their favours is so limited, and since, even 
where the merits are equal, the selection must frequently be influenced, not only by the sul 
jects, but even the consideration of adequate lengths. 

The disproportion between the scantiness of our space, and the comprehension of our plas, 
obliges us perpetually to sacrifice gur wishes to calculations of detail.— Z. will percewe, oe 
the communication he inquired about appears in the present Number. It has been standing fut 
some time in lype, till a convenient opportunity could be found for its insertton. His mon 
recent stanzas are in the hands of the printer—Exont need scarcely be informed, that “ The 
Death of the injured Queen Caroline,” and The Coronation,” are out of date. “ 
other communications are very acceptable ; and his tribute of gratitude to a former — 
proprietor shall not be neglected.— The conjecture is erroneous, which ascribes any relative co 
nevion between the signature L.L.T. and some other T.’s which occasionally occur m the same 
columns. No one need be ashamed of having such communications ascribed to him ; but no 
reputation should be decked out in borrowed plumes—S.P.Q. will not wonder that his propos 
tion ts rejected, when he sees how our poetic space ts occupied, without any such conan 
“ The Shade of Byron,” “ David,’ ‘ Sunset,” and several other articles, are laid aside, % 
not sufficiently select for our purpose. 


_<f very ingenious correspondent, with whose communications we occasionally take somé A 
liberties, will perhaps, at least, excuse us, if we hint to him, that he appears not 10 digest 
mone sufficiently before he begins to clothe them in words, and suffers the rhyme 10 modify oe 
thought, instead of the thought looking out for the rhyme. We recommend, in this poiat 
view, a studious and severe analysis of the Rhymes of Milton. 
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